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These two have served as presidents of DePauw during the first 
quarter of its second century. About one-fourth of all the alumni 
of Asbury and DePauw were graduated during the adminis- 
tration of Doctor Wildman and another fourth during that of 


Doctor Humbert. 


The leadership of Doctor Wildman expressed itself primarily in 
academic fields, and that of Doctor Humbert primarily in finan- 
cial and promotional fields, but both rendered a full measure of 


devotion to every interest of the university. 


Preface to Volume IL 


IN ATTEMPTING to write very recent history, a historian treads a perilous 
path. Selection of material, points of emphasis, and interpretation he 
finds more difficult as he approaches the present. Having been a witness 
of most of what is being described, and a participant in much of it, has 
both advantages and disadvantages. But throwing caution to the winds 
the author has attempted to bring the story to the summer of 1962, so 
that this volume may be not only a narrative of the past, but a description 
of DePauw today. 

Dealing with one’s own colleagues and friends presents some embar- 
rassment. It would have been a pleasure to offer words of praise for each, 
but that pleasure is left for some future historian. It has seemed im- 
practicable to present pictures of all of the staff, and by a rather arbitrary 
decision, and with a few exceptions, only those who have served thirty 
or more years are included. Pictures generally represent them at about 
the middle point in their connection with the university. 

Similarly, selection of alumni for individual mention has been difficult, 
especially as one remembers thousands he has seen in his own classroom, 
in the Little ‘Theater, in the choir, in athletic contests, or elsewhere on 
the campus. Selections have been made on the basis of presenting alumni 
from a variety of fields, and, it must be admitted, in part by ready avail- 
ability of data in the Alumnus. 

The author again acknowledges his indebtedness to those friends 
mentioned in the Preface to Volume I as collaborators, without repeating 
their names; except that he must again thank Miss Harlow, Miss Mills, 
and Mrs. Manhart for giving so much time and so much skill to the im- 
provement of these volumes. 


G. B. M. 
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PART III 


DePauw University 


1919-1962 


The Year 1919-1920 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE FALL of 1919 has been chosen as the beginning of Part III of De- 
Pauw’s story. Certainly history has no sharp dividing lines, and it is of 
course true that a large part of DePauw’s social and athletic activity, as 
well as its intellectual life, in 1919-20 was similar to that of the period 
before the campus had been upset by World War I. But along with the 
“return to normalcy’’—to borrow President Harding’s expression—an un- 
usual number of new features were introduced, and the university en- 
tered into a period of more rapid expansion. 


1. The Rector Scholarship Foundation 


Most notable of these new features, and probably the one which since 
then has most sharply distinguished DePauw from other colleges, was 
the Rector Scholarship Foundation. As mentioned previously, Edward 
Rector’s interest in DePauw had been developing during the previous 
three years, during which he had become an active trustee, had made 
contributions to the Bowman Memorial Building, the physics laboratory, 
the library, and the retirement fund for teachers, had given the Isaac 
Rector Hall, and had contributed largely to improvements in Mansfield 
Hall. 

In June 1919 Mr. Rector made his first definite proposal regarding the 
scholarship foundation. His plan was to endow one hundred scholarships 
to be awarded annually to the best students from the high schools of 
Indiana. His primary objective, he explained, was “to afford an opportu- 
nity to some of the young people of the state to secure a college education, 
of the kind that can be had at DePauw, who might not otherwise be able 
to do so.” He also hoped that bringing a hundred of the brightest high 
school students into the freshman class would result in raising the stand- 
ard of scholarship in the university. The presence of four hundred such 
scholars in the university he believed might stimulate better relations be- 
tween the various localities of the state and DePauw, and contribute to- 
ward fuller support of DePauw from the people of Indiana, 

His plan involved the paying of all fees for the selected scholars from 
the income of a special endowment fund to be established by his gift. 
This would also provide a source from which loans could be made to 
students who might need even more help than the scholarships would 
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provide. His first major interest in DePauw had been in furnishing a 
dormitory for women: he stated now that he would have been glad to 
have the scholarships awarded “on the basis of scholarship alone, in free 
competition between boys and girls of the various High Schools.” But 
this he did not find feasible, for the reason “that the young women at 
DePauw largely outnumber the young men, and .. . that our accommo- 
dations for young women are already overtaxed.” It was “with some re- 
luctance” that he had reached the conclusion that the “scholarships will 
have to be limited, for the present and perhaps permanently, to young 
men. 

Professor Henry B. Longden was made secretary of the Rector Scholar- 
ship Foundation. Announcement was made that scholarships would be 
automatically awarded to any man with first or second standing in any 
high school in Indiana, and if neither of these applied, applications would 
be considered from any in the top ten per cent. In view of the late an- 
nouncement of the program, only forty-eight men were on hand in Sep- 
tember 1919 as the nucleus of the host that has followed them. Only six 
of the forty-eight, it was discovered in a survey, could have attended 
college without such help. 


These original Rector scholars have since distinguished themselves in 


many fields. Some who have been connected with college and university 
education may be mentioned. Four have served at DePauw—Coen G. 
Pierson with the history department, Samuel T. Hanna with the DePauw 
Book Store, William H. Strain with the English department previous to 
his connection with Indiana University, and the late Harold E. Robbins 
who for several years was treasurer. William M. Read, Gerald E. Bentley, 
and John F. Cady have been highly successful university teachers and 
authors. Mark W. Bills and Edwin D. Sayre have combined teaching 
and music. George W. Gore, Jr. has been president of the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rector took a remarkable personal interest in the early 
Rector scholars. On their visits to the campus several times a year Mr. 
Rector made a special point of chatting with each scholar, and was able 
to call many of them by name. i 


2. An Enlarged Faculty 


The liberal arts faculty in 1918-19 included thirty-five men and women 
whose ages varied by half a century. As there had been no retirement 
policy, Dr. Gobin was still teaching although he was approaching eighty, 
and ‘Treasurer ‘Town, Professors Post, Longden, Naylor, and Brown, and 
Miss Druley of the Music School had all either passed or were closely 
approaching sixty-five, later set as the age for retirement. Colonel Weaver, 
retired several years earlier, was still living near the campus, but died in 
January 1920. 

Among the younger teachers were a number who have been previously 
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mentioned: Professors Blanchard, Caldwell, Gough, Eckardt, Tilden, 
Sweet, Stephenson, Nichols, Pence, Carson, Hess, and the especially 
capable language teachers, the Misses Kern and Shearer. Miss Katharine 
S. Alvord continued as dean of women. In the Music School Professors 
McCutchan and Thompson were in their prime. Men’s and women’s 
physical education was in the hands of Edbert C. Buss, Leroy C. Buch- 
heit, and Miss Sophia M. Steese. President Grose was more than half of 
the way through a highly successful administration. 

To this group there was added in 1919 the largest number of new 
teachers that had yet come in one year. Four of these, Walter E. Bundy, 
Truman G. Yuncker, A. Virginia Harlow, and Geroge B. Manhart, were 
to remain until their retirement to emeritus status thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years later, and three were to continue part-time teaching after 
their emeritus years had begun. Four more of the 1919 group were to 
continue long enough to have a marked impact on the university. Of 
these Frank T. Carlton in economics had already gained a reputation as 
an author of books on labor problems before coming to DePauw, and 
he continued to write as well as to teach for eight years before resigning 
to accept a position in his alma mater, the Case School of Applied Science. 
Lester E. Mitchell for ten years was especially interested in developing 
courses in journalism. Anna E. Olmstead Clater Mrs. Victor L. Raphael) 
from 1919 to 1930 and intermittently for eleven additional years was a 
notably dedicated and capable teacher of French and occasionally also 
of German. Miss Margery Simpson (after 1927 Mrs. Ralph W. Hufferd) 
remained in the physics department for eleven years. Among other new 
teachers coming that year Anne A. Olson in home economics, Maurice H. 
Kendall (DePauw, 1917) in Romance languages, and Roy F. Howes in 
political science all remained two or more years. 

Professor Carlton was the most experienced of the new teachers, hold- 
ing a Ph. D. from the University of Wisconsin, and having taught in 
Toledo and Albion. Of the others Yuncker was the only one who had 
completed a Ph. D., holding his bachelor’s degree from Michigan State, 
his master’s from Nebraska, and his doctor's from Illinois. Bundy, a 
DePauw graduate, who had studied theology in Boston and Basel, and 
served as a vice-consul in Basel during the war, completed his Ph. D. at 
Boston two years after coming to DePauw. Manhart, with a bachelor’s 
degree from Susquehanna, a master’s from Pennsylvania, and teaching 
experience in Baker, came directly from work with the American Library 
Association in army camps, and completed his Ph, D. at Pennsylvania a 
few years later. Misses Harlow and Olmstead were the first DePauw 
teachers to come from a woman’s college, having been classmates at 
Mt. Holyoke. Miss Olmstead also held a master’s degree from Vassar and 
Miss Harlow was later to earn a master’s degree from California and a 
Ph. D. from Duke. Miss Olmstead had high school teaching experience, 
and Miss Harlow had taught in the Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, State 
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Teachers College. Other new teachers of that year had been trained in 
colleges and universities reaching from Brown and Clark in New England 
and Denison, Marquette, Chicago, lowa, and Kansas State in the mid- 
west to Leland Stanford in California. DePauw has sometimes been ac- 
cused of too much “inbreeding,” but of the new faculty members of 1919 
only Bundy and Kendall had been DePauw students. 

This year thus marked the inauguration of a period of enlargement 
of the faculty, and of bringing new staff members from a wide variety 
of educational backgrounds. It also marked increasing recognition of the 
faculty from a financial standpoint. Most of the former members of the 
staff received salary increases of $400, with the standard salary for men 
having administrative responsibilities in addition to teaching set at $3,000, 
and that of the department heads at $2,700. New members of the staff 
with the rank of instructors received from $1,200 to $1,500. The salary 
scale set during this year for the ensuing year provided for an increase of 
$300 for most of the staff, although some increases were as low as $100 
and others as high as $500. ‘This meant for the department heads an in- 
crease of nearly one-third in their salaries over a two-year period. 

During this year President Grose was engaged in writing a biography 
of Bishop James W. Bashford, and the trustees provided that in order to 
facilitate this work he should be relieved of university responsibilities as 
far as possible. Dean Post and Professors Sweet and Pence were busy with 
writing and editing, in what time they could spare from their heavy 
teaching duties. Among the new members of the staff Professor Carlton 
was the most active writer at the time, but within a relatively short time 
Bundy and Yuncker were publishing the results of their constant research. 


3. Other New Developments 


The year 1919-20 was also marked by new publications, Particularly 
significant was the DePauw Magazine. For some time Professor Pence 
had been planning for such a publication, and he now received a small 
financial guarantee from the administration committee. The magazine 
was designed chiefly as a stimulus to good writing among the students, 
and included articles on a variety of subjects, short stories, poetry, and 
book reviews, chiefly by students, but with occasional contributions by 
members of the faculty and alumni. Beginning in the fall of 1919, with 
Professor Pence as managing editor and a staff of students, it was issued 
four times a year. Four years later an editor of The DePauw commented 
that the Magazine had “brought nation-wide recognition both for its 
excellence as a periodical and for the fact that it is a pioneer in its field.” 

DePauw was able during this year to continue its boast of being the 
smallest college to publish a daily newspaper, although by the follow- 
ing year the daily was to yield to a semi-weekly. Whether it should be 
viewed as a commendable achievement or not, Sigma Delta Chi again 
published a Yellow Crab, which led to faculty attempts at censorship. 
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Raymond E. Smith of the class of 1921, aided by Wade Hollingshead of 
the class of 1920, edited and published an eighty-five-page University, 
Fraternity and Sorority Songs of “Old DePauw,” which included six uni- 
versity songs, two songs of Mansfield Hall, one of Rector Hall, and thirty- 
six songs of the fraternities and sororities. 

Dean Post’s annual scholarship report revealed some changes. As 
might have been expected, it showed for the student body as a whole con- 
siderably higher grades than those of the war years. But the sharpest 
change was a distinctly higher ranking for fraternity and sorority mem- 
bers than for unorganized students, and most remarkable of all, two 
fraternities were included among the six highest ranking groups. A 
sorority headed the list, but one fraternity ranked second and another 
sixth. ‘he high quality of the Rector scholarship men could offer only a 
partial explanation of the improved grades, since the number of Rector 
scholars this first year was small. 

Financially, everything seemed on the upgrade. Buildings, equipment, 
and grounds had passed $1,000,000 in valuation, and endowment, in- 
cluding the Rector funds, was over $2,500,000. The annual salary budget 
now for the first time exceeded $100,000, and total expenses for the year 
were approximately $215,000. ‘he year ended with a balance of nearly 
$5,000. Tuition, still called “incidental fees,” remained at $75 a year, but 
an increase of $25 a year was announced for 1920-21, presaging the 
rapid increases which were to follow. 

A campaign to raise $100,000 for an endowment fund to provide pen- 
sions for retired members of the faculty was inaugurated with a gift of $10,- 
ooo from Edward Rector and $20,000 from other trustees. It made a strong 
appeal, as the first beneficiaries of the fund presumably would be such 
highly respected men as Weaver, Gobin, and Post, and it soon brought 
subscriptions totaling $103,000. Pledges made in the campaign of 1916-19 
were gradually being paid. Plans were already under way for a new cam- 
paign to begin in 1922 or 1923, and President Grose was approaching the 
(Rockefeller) General Education Board asking its cooperation. 

Two major improvements were under constant discussion, a new 
athletic field and a new theater. By the end of the year the athletic field 
was in sight, as Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Blackstock promised $25,000 for 
that purpose. For the Little Theater there seems to have been little more 
than enthusiasm, and not enough of that. ‘The dramatic honorary, Duzer 
Du, under the leadership of David Lilienthal of the senior class, started 
plans for collecting funds with the idea of providing a new building by 
1925, but apparently little progress was made. 

In summary, the year 1919-20 brought the Rector Scholarship Founda- 
tion, an enlarged faculty, a student body both larger and more studious 
than that of the war years, an increased endowment, and broader visions 
of future development. Thus the foundations were laid for the bigger, 
and perhaps in most ways the better, DePauw of the next four decades. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THe YEARS between World Wars I and II, sometimes referred to as the 
long armistice, saw varying degrees of prosperity. By and large, student 
attendance was increasing, new buildings were being erected, and 
finances were improving through the 1920’s. When the national de- 
pression reached the campus in the early thirties, attendance decreased 
and the financial situation became difficult. By the late thirties, enroll- 
ment was picking up and new buildings were under way, when once 
again the normal progress of the university was arrested by World War II. 


1. The Close of President Grose’s Administration 


During the heart of the year 1921-22 President Grose was on leave of 
absence on a trip to the Orient. His primary purpose was to gather back- 
ground and data for the Bishop Bashford biography which he was pre- 
paring. However he made it a point to contact DePauw people on his 
travels in China, Korea, and Japan. In Tokyo a banquet was arranged 
for him, attended by seven Japanese graduates of DePauw and several 
Americans working in Japan. Affairs on the campus during his absence 
were directed very efficiently by Vice President Longden. 7 

Before starting on his trip Dr. Grose had made the preliminary plan 
for a million dollar endowment campaign, and his remaining years at 
DePauw were largely devoted to its successful prosecution. In May 1924 
he was elected a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as his two 
immediate predecessors had been. In presenting his resignation to the 
trustees, he stated that he would have preferred to remain at DePauw 
for the rest of his life. He continued in general charge of DePauw affairs 
until September, when he sailed for his new appointment in China. Five 
years later, his health impaired, he presented his resignation from the 
bishopric. He spent his remaining years in California, assuming among 
other activities the religious editorship of the Pasadena News-Star. 

His twelve years as president were not only four years longer than the 
average presidency, but were outstanding ones in DePauw’s history. The 
student body and faculty had doubled, the Bowman Memorial Building, 
the Administration Building and Rector Hall had been built, endowment 
had increased from about a million to five million dollars, and the opera- 
tion of the Rector Scholarship Foundation was well under way. 
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2. President Murlin 


The administration of President Murlin was in many ways unique. At 
the age of sixty-three he came with long educational experience. He had 
taught briefly before entering DePauw, and after his graduation in 1891 
taught a few months in the preparatory department. After three years as 
Methodist minister in Vincennes, he served for seventeen years as presi- 
dent of Baker, and then for thirteen years as president of Boston Uni- 
versity, during which time the student body increased from less than 
1,500 to 11,000. Mr. Rector, as chairman of the trustee committee which 
selected Dr. Murlin, stated that although the new president was well 
along in years, his health was good, and his experience would make it 
possible for him to take hold of the new duties without any learning 
period. Dr. Murlin, on the other hand, stated “my health is uncertain,” 
but added that in the presidency of DePauw, so much less demanding 
than that of Boston, “I can recharge my batteries.” 

Before coming to Greencastle Dr, Murlin wrote to 10,000 DePauw 
alumni, students, and faculty, asking what they felt were the most im- 
portant policies for the university. In summarizing the answers he found 
that they emphasized maintaining “a warm religious life . . . vitally 
Christian,” keeping the school democratic, establishing a better athletic 
program, providing more housing for both women and men, and main- 
taining the ideals of a small college. Along these and related lines Dr. 
Murlin worked during his brief presidency. 

From the standpoint of most of the students, and of some but by no 
means all of the DePauw clientele, the greatest advance during Dr. 
Murlin’s presidency was the withdrawal of the prohibition against 
dancing. Placing housemothers in fraternity houses was another social 
change. New controls over athletics and an enlarged intramural program 
followed the trend in other colleges. Perhaps the president was somewhat 
naive in believing that under his influence the students were abolishing 
such forms of expression as the Yellow Crab, the pajama parade, hell 
week, and what he considered “tawdry performances” in “showdowns.” 
Lucy Rowland Hall and Longden Hall were erected through Mr. Rector’s 
munificence during the Murlin period. All these things will be men- 
tioned more fully in other connections. 

To each of these changes (except the new dormitories) there was some 
opposition. ‘There was also criticism of the neglect of financial promotion. 
Under these circumstances President Murlin presented his resignation in 
June 1927, to take effect the following June. During the periods between 
Dr. Murlin’s election and his arrival, and during periods of his illness, 
Vice President Longden again served efhciently as acting president. 

DePauw made generous provision for Dr. Murlin in his retirement, 
basing his pension on the number of years he had served at Baker and at 
Boston in addition to his years at DePauw. For a short time he was able 
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to serve as pastor of the American Church in Berlin, as he had done dur- 
ing a leave of absence from Baker nearly twenty years earlier. He died 
in 1935. 

NE Murlin, as Ermina Fallass, one of the few who had earned a 
Ph.D. at DePauw, had been a teacher in the preparatory department 
while Mr. Murlin was a student in college. She survived her husband by 
four years, and willed to DePauw her library and an endowment for the 
use of the president's office. 


3. President Oxnam 
G. Bromley Oxnam came to DePauw in the fall of 1928 from a professor- 


ship of practical theology in the Boston University School of ‘Theology. 
In contrast with the Midwestern or Eastern background of all previous 
presidents, he was a Californian, and a graduate of the University of 
Southern California. His theological training, however, like that of all 
DePauw presidents who have had such training, had been received at 
Boston. He had for ten years been minister of the Church of All Nations 
in Los Angeles, and during four of those years he had also taught social 
ethics in his alma mater. He had traveled widely and studied abroad. 

Dr. Oxnam was a man of unusual vigor and a most forceful speaker. 
During his eight years at DePauw he spoke frequently at chapel services 
and on Sunday evening programs at home, and traveled and spoke 
throughout the country. His zeal for world peace, his outspoken opposi- 
tion to militarism, and his advocacy of social reform aroused enthusiastic 
support from some quarters, and severe criticism from others. When an 
Indianapolis alumnus bitterly condemned both Oxnam’s views and those 
of the speakers he brought to the campus, exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations by American Legion officials and by newspapers followed, until 
the president was being widely accused of indoctrinating the students with 
“sex, socialism, and sovietism.” With remarkable unity the student body, 
the faculty, the Indiana Conference of the Methodist Church, and even 
the Greencastle American Legion came to his defense, maintaining that 
his program offered a fair presentation of different points of view; but 
opposition from some circles continued throughout his administration. 

A year after Dr. Oxnam’s arrival the Wall Street crash started the 
country toward the depression, and by the early thirties DePauw’s 
finances were deteriorating rapidly. Returns from endowment were 
decreasing, a fall in student enrollment was resulting in smaller receipts 
from tuition, and the situation the country over was unfavorable for ap- 
peals for financial help. Economies were effected, and financial reorgani- 
zation was accomplished, but deficits continued. 

Dr. Oxnam also undertook a thorough reorganization of faculty pro- 
cedures. This, together with salary cuts, necessary retrenchments in the 
size of the faculty, and particularly the “Hufferd case,” brought consider- 
able turmoil. ‘These matters will later be mentioned more fully. 
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The far-flung reputation of President Oxnam as a speaker and as an 
administrator naturally brought him to the attention of the Methodist 
church as a whole. At the General Conference in Columbus in 1936 
he received a large vote for the bishopric, withdrew his name, then under 
pressure allowed it to be again presented, and was elected by a large vote. 
Chosen at a relatively early age, he served as bishop for a quarter of a 
century, in Omaha, Boston, New York, and Washington. He was ex- 
ceedingly active not only in Methodist circles, but held prominent offices 
in ecumenical connections, notably as president of the Federal Council 
of Churches and as a president of the World Council of Churches. His 
concern with public affairs brought him numerous civil responsibilities, 
especially during his years in the Washington area. 

He was the author of sixteen books, six of them published during his 
presidency of DePauw. In addition to the many gifts he and Mrs. Oxnam 
had made to the university while he was president, they later added 
others, notably the presentation to the library of a valuable collection 
of first editions of the works of Bret Harte. 


4. The Coming of Clyde E. Wildman 


When the trustees selected a committee to find a successor to Dr. 
Oxnam, they followed his suggestion and asked the faculty to choose one 
of its members to serve on the committee. The faculty elected Professor 
Bundy, whose service as a consultative member represented the first shar- 
ing by the faculty in the responsibility of choosing the administrator with 
whom they would work. 

Bundy sent a questionnaire to the faculty members, asking their 
opinion as to the chief considerations which should govern the choice of 
a president. As he summarized their answers, he found that they hoped 
for a long administration by a good man. They suggested a man com- 
mitted to the principles of Christian and liberal arts education, a man 
experienced in teaching or educational administration, a man of business 
acumen, a creditable but not controversial speaker, a man acceptable to 
the alumni, a man who would be fair and impartial and would stimulate 
students and faculty to their best efforts, one who would spend most of 
his time on the campus, and preferably a Methodist layman. 

In Clyde E. Wildman the committee found a man who to a remark- 
able degree fulfilled these qualifications. Although he was an ordained 
minister rather than a layman, he had spent most of his life in teaching 
rather than in the pastorate. He and Mrs. Wildman were DePauw 
graduates in the classes of 1913 and 1915 respectively. He had studied one 
year in the Iliff School of ‘Theology, but like other DePauw presidents 
was a graduate of the Boston University School of ‘Theology. He did post- 
graduate work in Basel and Glasgow. He taught in Cornell College for 
four years, during two of which he also served as dean, and for four 
years he taught in Syracuse. For six years he had been teaching Old 
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Testament in the Boston University School of Theology, where he had 
just been elected president of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

He began the presidency of his alma mater as it was celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary. He promptly appointed special committees 
to survey all aspects of the university, looking for improvements for its 
second century. He made it a point, as far as possible, to meet with all 
these committees as well as with the regular committees, keeping in close 
touch with all the internal affairs of the university. Harrison and Mason 
Halls were built, and his administration seemed to be well launched. 
But three years after his arrival World War II began, two years later came 
Pearl Harbor, and scarcely any phase of university life could continue 
in normal fashion. 


5. Additions to the Teaching Staff 


The number of additions to the teaching staff in 1920 was small, and 
the tenure of those who came in that year was brief, as compared with 
those of the preceding year. Ralph W. Hufferd’s service was the longest, 
although terminated by his dismissal thirteen years later (to be discussed 
in another connection). John L. Beyl came to head the education depart- 
ment, holding his bachelor’s degree from Franklin, a B.D. from Chicago, 
and a Ph.D. from Denver, and he remained for eight years. William M. 
Hudson, who had been on the DePauw faculty from 1916 to 1919, re- 
turned as head of the department of sociology. Leaving six years later, he 
had a distinguished career as professor of economics and sociology in 
Long Island University for twenty-eight years, serving also as dean and 
acting president for a few years. No other of the 1920 additions remained 
more than four years, although Florence M. Heritage, who taught in the 
physical education department for three years, remained on the fringe 
of the campus as Mrs. Manhart, and has cooperated in the preparation 
of this history. 

The year 1921 was comparable to 1919 in adding to the faculty men 
and women who remained for long periods, including four who were still 
teaching more than thirty years later. A. W. Crandall came to the 
history department with an A.B. from Central College, an A.M. from 
Chicago, some study at Edinburgh, and later earned a Ph.D. from Penn- 
sylvania. A veteran of World War I, he was a reserve officer, and re- 
ported for duty each summer. With a great interest in military history, he 
gave annual lectures on the battle of Gettysburg, anywhere from one 
hour to three hours in length, which became something of a DePauw 
tradition. Robert E. Williams, also a World War I veteran, was a DePauw 
graduate with a master’s degree from Wisconsin. A member of the speech 
department, his chief interest was as a director of Little Theatre plays. 

Herrick E. H. Greenleaf and Percy G. Evans were among the New 
England contingent of that year. Both were recent graduates of Boston 
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earned doctor’s degrees, Evans at Illinois and Greenleaf at Wisconsin. 
Evans eventually headed the Romance language department, and Green- 
leaf that of mathematics. 

Another major appointment in 1921 was that of Ernest Rice Smith in 
geology. Holding both bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Oberlin, he 
had also studied in Cornell, Michigan, and the Sorbonne. Until his 
health forced his retirement twenty-six years later, he vigorously headed 
the department of geology. William Roderick Sherman, with two de- 
grees from Clark and later a Ph.D. from the same school, remained for 
ten years in the department of economics, and since then has taught in 
Hillsdale College. A son of J. H. Beyl, Herman C. (A.B., Central, A.M., 
Chicago), joined the political science department, and for a few years 
DePauw enjoyed a “Pappa” and “Sonny” Beyl combination, until 
“Sonny” left to join the Syracuse faculty. 

Four new members joined the physical education department in that 
year. Remaining longest was Lucy T. Bowen (later Mrs. Harald 
Techau), trained at Western and Oberlin, who headed the women’s de- 
partment for eleven years. Remaining for much shorter periods were 
Fred M. Walker, E. S. Krantz, and Ned Merriam. 

Others of the New England group coming that year were Ridie L. 
Guppey, who headed the home economics department, and Marion 
Bradford, who started as a secretary to the president, became registrar, 
and then the wife of A. W. Crandall. 

The year 1922 brought fewer changes. Miss Lillian Brownfield, a 
DePauw graduate with a Ph.D. from Indiana, and many years of high 
school teaching, joined the English staff, and remained until her retire- 
ment eighteen years later. Miss Mildred Dimmick (A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 
A.M., Illinois) taught French for thirty-four years. Lloyd B. Gale, with 
a Middlebury College background, served in the English department 
until his health broke fifteen years later. 

Two men who joined the staff in 1923 were still active in 1962. Clarke 
Arnold was a DePauw graduate with additional training at Chicago, 
who taught mathematics and gave a great deal of help to the various 
student publications. William A. Huggard, with degrees from Middle- 
bury, later earned a doctor’s degree at lowa. He taught English and for a 
time served as director of the summer school and at another time as 
secretary of the faculty. 

Another 1923 addition was Edward R. Bartlett, a graduate of Iowa 
Wesleyan and the Boston University School of ‘Theology, who organized 
the department of religious education. He later earned a Ph.D. at North- 
western University. He remained for twenty-four years, serving as dean 
of the university his last six years. The addition of Ruth Robertson 
(A.B., DePauw, A.M. Wisconsin) brought the Latin staff to three, 
the highest number in the history of the university, but a decline in 
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the Latin enrollment made her services unnecessary twelve years later. 

Of those joining the staff in 1924 only Jerome C. Hixson of the 
English department remained in full time service in 1962. He was the 
son of two DePauw graduates, and held a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from Allegheny. During the last ten years he has also served as 
dean of chapels. Cleveland P. Hickman came to the zoology department, 
with degrees from Salem and Michigan, to which he soon added a Ph.D. 
from Princeton. Becoming a professor emeritus in 1961, he continued 
part-time teaching. He married one of his major students, Frances 
Miller, who has assisted in the zoology laboratories and in the preparation 
of his numerous books. 

Among the 1925 additions to the faculty, Coen G. Pierson in history 
remained in full time service in 1962. One of the original group of 
Rector scholars, he had completed his course in DePauw in three years, 
had done his master’s work at Illinois, had taught in the Greencastle high 
school, and later received the Ph.D. from Wisconsin. With Carson, Man- 
hart, and Crandall, he completed a quartet who worked together for 
twenty-eight years, and whose aggregate total, including part-time teach- 
ing after retirement, by 1962 had reached 160 years. Orrin H. Smith, a 
graduate of Knox with the master’s and the doctor's degrees from Illinois, 
and with teaching experience in Cornell College and in the National 
Southeastern University in Nanking, China, succeeded Professor Naylor 
as head of the department of physics. In 1950 he received the Oersted 
Medal, granted annually to an outstanding teacher by the American 
Association of Physics ‘Teachers. 

Harold Zink joined the political science department with degrees 
from Denver, Boston, and Harvard, adding a Harvard Ph.D. the fol- 
lowing year. He remained for twenty-three years, before accepting a 
professorship in Ohio State. In the same year William L. Hughes began 
the reorganization of the physical education program (which will be 
noted in connection with athletics). 

The year 1926 brought two men still in active service in 1962. Carroll 
DeWitt Hildebrand in philosophy held degrees from Nebraska Wesleyan 
and the Boston University School of Theology, and soon completed a 
Ph.D. at Boston; and Harry W. Voltmer in political science held 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees from the State University of 
lowa. Jarvis C. Davis, a DePauw graduate with an A.M. from Chicago, 
joined the English staff that year, and remained until his death in 1959. 
Another DePauw graduate, Rachel J. Benton, joined the physical edu- 
cation staff, and remained for sixteen years. 

Two men who joined the staff in 1927 remained for long periods. 
Lester M. Jones (A.B., Baker, A.M., Columbia, B.D., Union, Ph.D., 
Wisconsin) came from Morningside College to head the department of 
sociology until his retirement twenty-five years later. Herold T. Ross 
joined his former teacher Harry B. Gough in the Speech department, 
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and nine years later succeeded him as its head. To his DePauw A.B. and 
his Columbia A.M. he soon added an Iowa Ph.D. Four others who came 
that year remained for a number of years. Donovan C. Moffett, in physi- 
cal education, after nineteen years left for a professorship in the Cort- 
land College of Education of the State University of New York, and 
later became president of Cortland. Edna Tyne Bowles taught voice and 
violoncello for seventeen years. William A. Russ, Jr. after six years be- 
came professor of history in Susquehanna, and Waldo F. Mitchell of the 
economics staff after four years became head of the social science depart- 
ment at Indiana State ‘Teachers College. 

Those joining the staff in 1927 were the last to have the opportunity to 
complete thirty-five years of service by 1962, and perhaps somewhat 
arbitrarily those coming since that time will be mentioned more briefly. 
Their academic backgrounds and years of service may be found in Ap- 
pendix E. 

Of those coming in 1928 Laurel H. Turk remained in full service in 
1962, Ermina Mills in full-time service until 1960 and in part-time since 
then. Earl C. Bowman retired after twenty-five years, Others included 
Benjamin H. Grave, whose illness necessitated his retirement after four- 
teen years, Warren C. Middleton, who after twenty-four years joined the 
staff of the American Association of University Professors, and Hiram M. 
Stout who entered the service of the State Department. 

The 1929 group included Marguerite Andrade and Henry B. Kolling, 
still in active service, and Raymond C. CGaumy) Neal who completed 
twenty-five years of service. Francis M. Vreeland remained until his 
death in 1943, making a special contribution in the development of the 
Sociological Museum. William A. Neiswanger resigned to accept a 
position in the University of Illinois, and George E. Smock became head 
of the English department in the Indiana State Teachers College. 

Of those joining the staff in 1930, Hans Grueninger, Vera L. Mintle, 
and Albert J. Reynolds remained in active service in 1962, and 
Winona H. Welch, after retirement in 1961, in part-time service. 
Fowler D. Brooks and William E, Edington retired after long service. 
Glenn W. Giddings later became an official of the General Electric 
Company, and Lloyd L. Messersmith joined the physical education staff 
of Southern Methodist University. 

During the thirties fewer new teachers were employed. Jervis M. 
Fulmer alone of those coming in 1931 remained on the staff in 1962. 
Gerhard Baerg retired, and Hiram L. Jome died in his twenty-seventh 
year of service. No one who was employed in 1932 remains on the staff, 
but Jesse L. Riebsomer continued for thirteen years before joining the 
chemistry department of the University of New Mexico. Only Herman C. 
Berg remains from those starting in 1933, and none from 1934. A. Reid 
Winsey and Leah Curnutt joined the staff in 1935, as did Robert H. 
Farber, who began as a field representative, and has advanced through 
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several other administrative positions to the deanship of the university. 
Fred Ritchie, who came in 1936, left for work with the State Depart- 
ment. Walter E. Martin, coming in 1937, later joined the zoology staff 
of the University of Southern California, and Vernon VanDyke, coming 
the same year in political science, later went to the State University of 
Iowa. Of the 1938 group, C. Edmond Jarvis remains, and Gerald E. War- 
ren, after teaching in Tulane University, entered the foreign service. 
Two men who came in 1940 had become department heads by 1962, 
Fred L. Bergmann in English and Howard R. Youse in Botany. Lester 
Sands, who came that same year, rendered particularly important ser- 
vices in connection with the naval units in DePauw during World 


War II. 


6. Administrative Officers 


Throughout the nineteenth century Indiana Asbury and DePauw func- 
tioned with no regular full-time administrative officer, as even the presi- 
dent was also a teacher. Vice presidents, deans of the separate schools, 
registrars, librarians, preceptresses, treasurers—all were primarily teachers 
who did some administrative work on the side. From time to time 
temporary financial agents were appointed. Even the position of superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds was sometimes held by a member of 
the faculty, but at other times may have been a full-time job. 

In the early years of the twentieth century a change began. Beginning 
with the administration of Dr. Hughes the president was relieved of 
teaching responsibilities, and became a full-time executive. The Rev. 
Dr. Salem B. ‘Town became a full-time financial officer, first as field 
secretary, then as financial secretary, then as financial secretary and 
treasurer, and finally as treasurer. 

The position of dean of the college was created in 1906, and Dr. Post 
assumed its uncertain duties in addition to his professorship. In 1915 
Lisgar R, Eckardt became an associate dean in charge of freshmen, but 
continued primarily as professor of philosophy. With the coming of Miss 
Alvord in 1915 the dean of women became primarily. an administrative 
officer, but she also did some teaching. ‘Temporarily, from 1914 to 1916, a 
position of assistant to the president under the title of executive secre- 
tary, was held by Charles D. Anderson, a recent DePauw graduate who 
was later to become an important official of the Macmillan Company. 
Housekeeping positions as director of halls, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, and engineer were developing. Professor Sweet, however, 
records that when he came to Greencastle in 1913, there were but three 
secretaries on the campus. 

Since the early 1920’s a continuing proliferation of administrative posi- 
tions has taken place, as has been the case generally in the colleges of the 
country. Harrison M. Karr for two years and W. Henry McLean for 
seven years held the position of assistant to the president, and performed a 
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wide range of duties. That position, however, was discontinued after 
McLean’s resignation in 1929. 

Dr. Town continued as treasurer until he presented his resignation in 
1929 at the age of eighty-two. He had been ably assisted by Catherine 
Tillotson Clater Mrs. Joseph McCord), who continued as cashier until 
1936, and has since given valuable assistance to the university in many 
capacities, and by Harold Robbins, who had served as assistant treasurer 
for five years. Robbins succeeded Dr. Town, and continued as treasurer 
until ill health forced his resignation in 1936. Then came a complete 
reorganization of the business affairs of the university. 

President Murlin at the end of his administration had recommended 
the creation of an office of “business director,” and President Oxnam early 
in his administration had recommended that Robbins be made comptrol- 
ler, having charge of all business affairs. Recommendations made by the 
Methodist Church’s Commission on Survey of Educational Institutions in 
1931 strongly advocated more centralization of the university’s business 
operations, but it was not until the end of his administration that Dr. 
Oxnam obtained the consent of the trustees for establishing the office of 
comptroller. ‘This one official was to be in charge of all finance and ac- 
counting, the physical plant, and all the university’s real estate, and all 
purchasing should be concentrated in his office. The new organization 
was set up just as President Oxnam was leaving. Ralph E. Schenck, who 
since 1930 had been superintendent of engineering, construction, and 
maintenance, was named comptroller, and Ernest H. Smith became 
chief accountant. Schenck reported in 1938 that the reorganization of the 
business office had been fully completed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the National Association of Business Officers and the 
American Council on Education. President Wildman later referred to 
this as one of the outstanding accomplishments of Dr. Oxnam’s presi- 
dency. 

Others connected with financial affairs during these years included 
the Rev. Cyrus Wade who continued as endowment secretary until 1923, 
the Rev. Franklin A. LeMaster as field representative, and the Rev. 
Byron H. Wilson as executive secretary of endowments and promotion. 

Henry B. Longden continued as vice president until his retirement in 
1935 at the age of seventy-five. Since that date, except for one short 
period, there has been no vice president. Edwin Post continued as dean 
until 1930. During the Murlin administration, however, in 1926 Wil- 
liam W. Sweet was appointed as another dean, the two men holding the 
same title and dividing the duties of the office. One year later Dr. Sweet 
accepted a call to the University of Chicago, and for the next three years 
William M. Blanchard shared the deanship with Dr. Post. On Dr. Post’s 
retirement from the deanship in 1930, Dr. Blanchard accepted the full 
responsibility, and for the next eleven years was most active, assuming 
numerous duties previously performed by the president, many of which 
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were later assigned to various other officials. Dr. Eckhardt continued as 
dean of freshmen until 1932, when he was succeeded in that capacity by 
G. Herbert Smith, a recent graduate of DePauw holding a master’s de- 
eree from Illinois and having had some administrative experience there. 
Smith at the same time became an assistant to Dr. Longden in the 
directorship of the Rector Scholarship Foundation, and in 1935 succeeded 
Dr. Longden as director. During his last three years at DePauw, 1939-42, 
Smith held yet another position, as dean of administration, a position 
that had not previously existed and was discontinued after his departure. 

Although the position of dean of women had existed since 1904, it 
was not until 1926 that there was a corresponding official for men. In 
the same year that the dual deanship of the college had been set up with 
Deans Post and Sweet, Louis H. Dirks was brought in as dean of men. 
Holding a bachelor’s and a master’s degree from Indiana University, he 
had taught in the Bloomington and New Albany high schools, and had 
taught German and been assistant principal in Shortridge High School 
in Indianapolis. On Miss Alvord’s retirement in 1936, Miss Helen 
Salzer, who had been her assistant for five years, succeeded her and served 
for seven years. A graduate of the University of Minnesota with a 
master’s degree from Columbia, Miss Salzer had been active in various 
phases of church work. A mild excitement arose among the coeds while 
the dean was being visited by the Rev. Frederic H. Blair, whom she 
married following her resignation early in May 1943. 

Other new positions created during this period were concerned with 
alumni and general public relations. What had previously been done 
along these lines had been directed through the office of the president. 
Henry McLean, still holding the title of assistant to the president, was 
designated as alumni secretary in 1923, and was followed in that position 
by Ezra M. Cox, Russell Alexander, Elmer Carriker, and in 1941 by 
Robert E. Crouch. Alexander also served as director of publicity. In addi- 
tion to his many other duties, G. Herbert Smith held the title of di- 
rector of public relations during his last years at DePauw. 

In the registrar’s office there were several changes. In 1920 Lester 
Mitchell of the English department succeeded acting registrar Joseph T. 
Dobell. After two years he was succeeded by Marion Bradford, who 
served three years, until her marriage to Professor Crandall. Her succes- 
sor was a recent DePauw graduate, Vera Worth, who after two years fol- 
lowed the example of her predecessor, and left the office after her mar- 
riage to Dean Blanchard. Another recent DePauw graduate, Veneta 
Kunter, then became registrar and served until her death twenty-five 
years later. 

In 1931 a notable change was made in the library. Until that time there 
had been no trained professional librarian. Since 1913 Professor Tilden 
had added the duties of librarian to his large teaching load in comparative 
literature, and Miss Margaret Gilmore had been in charge of routine 
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library affairs. Mrs. Vera Southwick Cooper, a graduate of DePauw who 
held a master’s degree in library science from Michigan and who had 
had library experience in Baltimore and Atlanta, became librarian in 
1931. She remained for a quarter of a century, her work culminating in 


the planning and supervision of the building of the Roy O. West Library. 


7. Losses from the Staff 
At the end of World War I three men remained on the staff who had 


been teachers in old Asbury before the change of name in 1884. Senior 
among these was Hillary Asbury Gobin, an Asbury student both before 
and after the Civil War, who, following a decade in the ministry, re- 
turned in 1880 to his alma mater as professor of Greek. Except for four 
years in Kansas as president of Baker, he had been at DePauw ever since, 
as dean of the School of Theology in the nineties, as president at the 
turn of the century, and as vice president and professor of Bible. Con- 
sidered the “grand old man” of the university, full of wit and wisdom, 
an enthusiast for everything connected with DePauw and Methodism, he 
retired in 1922 at the age of eighty and died the following year. 

Edwin Post, coming to Asbury in 1879 at the age of twenty-seven, 
served as professor of Latin for an unbroken period of fifty-three years, 
establishing the record for continuous full time service in one position (a 
record that can never be broken, unless the age of retirement should be 
advanced beyond sixty-five, or that teachers should be employed before 
they have reached the age of twelve). His valuable services as librarian, 
as vice president, and as dean were merely appendages to his consummate 
interest in the teaching of Latin and in scholarly research in his chosen 
field. Without disparaging the work of any other faculty member, it can 
probably be safely said that he represented the highest ideals of scholar- 
ship in the history of Indiana Asbury or DePauw. 

Dr. Post’s record of fifty-three years on the DePauw staff was eclipsed 
by the total record of Henry B. Longden, who added thirteen years of 
emeritus status to fifty-four years of active service. But he did not serve 
in one position as long as did Dr. Post, his service including the teaching 
of Latin, Greek, and science in Asbury’s preparatory department and of 
Latin in the college previous to 1892, when he became professor of 
German. He also served short periods as registrar and as librarian. He 
headed the Rector Scholarship Foundation from its start, cooperating fully 
with Mr. Rector in establishing and maintaining its high standards. He 
succeeded Dr. Gobin as vice president, and in intervals between presi- 
dents, their absence from the country, or their indisposition, acted as 
president for an aggregate of more than two years. As teacher, as admin- 
istrator, and as chapel speaker he was held in high regard. His passing 
in 1938 removed DePauw’s last major link with old Asbury. 

Two members of the staff of 1919 had come in the earliest DePauw 
years. Joseph P. Naylor retired in 1925 after thirty-four years of teaching 
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physics. One of his former students, a teacher of physics in the State 
University of Iowa, described him as a man with “that interest in his 
subject which supplies the spark belonging to really great teachers.” 
With the death in 1928 of Wilbur V. Brown, teacher of mathematics and 
astronomy for forty-three years, another link with the nineteenth century 
was broken. 

Two others who had come early in the twentieth century were promi- 
nent members of the staff in 1919, William M. Blanchard and Adelbert F. 
Caldwell. Professor Caldwell, known for his command of English and 
American literature and his exacting requirements, died in 1931 after 
twenty-seven years of service. Dr. Blanchard, who was on the staff for an 
even forty years, was recognized as an authority and an outstanding 
teacher in chemistry. For fifteen years he served as secretary of the faculty 
and for fourteen as dean, continuing his teaching during all except his 
last year. ‘I'o the almost impossible load he carried, he added enthusiastic 
support and supervision of the athletic program. 

Many members of the staff served DePauw for some years before being 
enticed to other institutions. Notable among them was William Warren 
Sweet, head of the history department from 1913 to 1927. He wrote or 
edited several books on church history and wrote a pioneer textbook on 
Latin American history during his DePauw years, following which he 
was called to a professorship of American church history in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. After his retirement there, he taught in Southern 
Methodist, Garrett and McCormick Theological Seminaries, Mills Col- 
lege and elsewhere, and continued to produce books on church history, 
eventually totaling about twenty-five. Maintaining his interest in DePauw 
he frequently returned to give lectures, and wrote the university's centen- 
nial history published in 1937. 

Frank 'T’. Carlton was already a recognized economist, having written 
especially on labor problems, before coming to DePauw in 1919, and 
continued writing along with teaching in DePauw for eight years, until 
called to the Case School of Applied Sciences. Walter N. Hess, after 
eleven years of teaching zoology in DePauw, in 1928 went to Hamil- 
ton College. 

Among administrative officials Treasurer Salem B. ‘Town deserves 
special mention. He retired in 1931 after an unusual career as a physician, 
as a minister, and finally as a financial officer of the university. A graduate 
of Asbury, frequently sent by his conference as a visitor before becoming 
treasurer, he was also the father of six children who graduated from 
DePauw. 

Miss Katharine S. Alvord, who had come as dean of women in 1915, 
served until reaching the retirement age twenty-one years later. As 
DePauw’s first official with training in personnel work, she developed 
the functions of a personnel dean, and on the side put her wide knowledge 
of American history to good use by offering advanced courses in that field. 
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Robert G. McCutchan had come to DePauw in 1911, and retired in 
1937. Under his direction the School of Music had taken on a new life. 
He had immediately organized the university choir, which from the 
beginning not only gave excellent experience to the best singers in the 
student body, but helped to advertise the university by its concerts 
throughout the country. He served as editor of the Methodist Hymnal 
published in 1935, and contributed several of the new tunes it contained, 
as did his colleague Professor Thompson. He also wrote extensively on 
hymnologs. A A87958 

G. Herbert Smith, who held many administrative posts between 1932 
and 1942, left DePauw in the latter year to become president of Wil- 
lamette University. 

In addition to the losses by retirement, death, or acceptance of positions 
in other colleges, many promising younger teachers were lost during the 
years of the depression. ‘The most serious losses were in 1933 when seven- 
teen teachers were dropped and in 1935 when six more were released. ‘The 
decrease in size of the student body seemed to justify retrenchment, and 
the financial difficulties appeared to make it imperative. With few or no 
exceptions those who were dropped were instructors or assistant profes- 
sors, the most recently employed in their departments, and unmarried. 


8. The Hufferd and the Schenck Cases 


DePauw has been fortunate in having relatively few widely publicized 
cases of dismissals of members of the staff. During the late years of 
Indiana Asbury there were wholesale dismissals in 1879 and 1880. More 
than half a century later came the dropping of Professor Hufferd and 
Comptroller Schenck. ‘These cases were unrelated and were entirely 
different in their nature, but they occurred within less than a decade, 
and were alike in stirring up unusual controversy, both on and beyond 
the campus. 

Ralph W. Hufferd had come to the chemistry department as an assist- 
ant professor in 1920, holding an A. B. from Washington University and 
a Ph. D. from Illinois, and had reached a full professorship by 1925. He 
was highly regarded as a chemist and as a teacher, but there were cer- 
tain phases of his personality, especially his habit of free criticism of 
university officials and policies, which made him persona non grata to 
President Oxnam and to some extent to other university officials, 

When his contract was not renewed in 1933, he took his case to the 
American Association of University Professors. This organization fol- 
lowed its usual procedure in such cases, and after consideration by its 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, sent an investigating 
committee to the DePauw campus. Most of the committee’s work was 
done by William E. Britton, a professor of law at Illinois, the other mem- 
ber of the committee being a University of Chicago chemist, F. C. Koch. 

As the A.A.U.P. had received other complaints from DePauw within 
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the three preceding years, its committee took cognizance of these as well 
as of the Hufferd case. It found that within the last six years sixty mem- 
bers of the staff had “resigned, failed of reappointment, or been dis- 
missed.” In view of the normal turnover and the fact that decreasing 
enrollments seemed to justify cut-backs in the staff, this igure was perhaps 
not excessive. However the committee believed that preceding Hufferd’s 
case five others of professorial rank had been “dismissed, formally or in 
substance,” and in at least some cases without adequate hearings. 

As for Hufferd himself, the committee found that he had been warned 
in 1930 that unless he guarded his criticisms and cooperated more fully he 
would not be reappointed; that he was informed in June 1931 that fol- 
lowing a leave of absence his services would terminate; that within a 
month this prospective dismissal was withdrawn; that early in 1933 he 
had been recommended for reappointment, but that in June of that year 
he had been notified that the board of trustees, on the president's recom- 
mendation, had voted to discontinue his services. 

The president based his case against Hufferd chiefly on the contention 
that for several years Hufferd was “a center of disturbance, due to his 
unwarranted, false and continuous criticism of his colleagues, of the 
university, and of the administration.” The president was particularly 
aroused by what he termed Hufferd’s disparagement of the teaching in a 
related department, but the committee found major discrepancies among 
the accounts of that criticism which they received from the president, 
the dean, the other department head involved, and from Hufferd. The 
whole situation became more involved when the president asked to have 
a copy of the testimony received by the committee from members of the 
faculty. ‘The investigating committee was not free to give him this ma- 
terial which it regarded as confidential, but gave him anonymous extracts, 
as the committee thought, in confidence. These the president read to a 
special meeting of the senior members of the faculty. 

The upshot was that the committee report was published in the Bul- 
letin of the A.A.U.P. The committee found Hufferd “a strong teacher, 
loyal to the university, respected and praised by his former students,” 
although “blunt and tactless.” It condemned his dismissal, on the grounds 
that he had been given no hearing, and that the charges leading to his 
dismissal were not established by proper evidence. ‘The committee further 
stated that the tenure situation had become very uncertain, leading to a 
feeling of insecurity among many of the faculty, and that the wide 
powers exercised by the president were detrimental to the university. 
President Oxnam, shown the report before publication, declared that it 
was full of inaccuracies, and asked the A.A.U.P. to print his answer to 
it. This was contrary to the policy of the organization, but the president 
was asked to submit what he considered necessary corrections. This he 
did not do. At the annual meeting of the A.A.U.P. in Chicago in Novem- 


ber 1934 DePauw was removed from the “eligible list,” formerly known 
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as the “recommended list,” of colleges and universities. According to the 
more accurate terminology later used by the A.A.U.P., DePauw would 
have been placed on its list of “Censured Administrations.” 

On the campus there were wide differences of opinion as to this action. 
Considerable numbers of the faculty and of the students were more or 
less completely on Hufferd’s side. The administrative officials and a 
group of nine senior members of the faculty endorsed the president. ‘The 
board of trustees gave its full support to the president throughout, declar- 
ing that the president “is conducting the academic side of the University’s 
life in a fair, reasonable, efficient and democratic way.” 

In June 1935 the trustees adopted a statement on “Academic Freedom 
and Tenure,” which had been drawn up in 1925 by representatives of a 
number of learned societies, including the Association of American Col- 
leges and the American Association of University Professors. This state- 
ment assured faculty members freedom of expression within certain limits, 
and provided for reference to a faculty committee of any question arising 
over the possible violation of those limits. It also provided that, except in 
cases of admitted “gross immorality or treason . . . when summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue,” termination of appointments “should regu- 
larly require action by both a faculty committee and the governing board 
of the college.” Had such procedure been in effect earlier, the unpleasant- 
ness of the Hufferd case might have been avoided. 

The adoption of this statement on faculty tenure, placing DePauw in 
accord with the principles of the A.A.U.P., was followed by the election 
to DePauw’s presidency of Clyde E. Wildman, who had recently been 
chosen to the presidency of the A.A.U.P. chapter of Boston University. 
In view of these developments the A.A.U.P. no longer had reason to con- 
demn the university, and in its annual meeting in December 1936 it 
replaced DePauw on its “eligible list.” Hufferd was not brought back to 
the faculty, but entered industrial chemistry and later played a major 
role in the Chemical Warfare Service during and after World War II. 

The other controversial case involved Ralph E. Schenck, an A. B. 
of the University of Illinois. Previous to 1930 as a representative of the 
Leslie Colvin Construction Company he had supervised the building of 
Longden, Lucy Rowland, and Asbury Halls, of the Gobin Memorial 
Church, and the moving and remodeling of the Music School. From 1930 
to 1935 he had been employed by the university as superintendent of 
engineering, construction, and maintenance, and in a financial reorgani- 
zation had been made comptroller. In addition to carrying out the wide 
functions assigned to the comptroller, he had taken responsibility for the 
building of Harrison and Mason Halls. 

A strong feeling developed on the part of the faculty that too much 
emphasis was being given to the business aspects of the university, at the 
expense of more fundamental educational concerns. Financial reports 
from time to time presented misleading and contradictory statements of 
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the proportion of the university’s income devoted to administrative and 
to instructional expenses. Following discussion in informal groups, the 
faculty selected a committee to make investigation of what were called 
issues between the faculty and administration, although it was clear that 
the term “administration” was being applied chiefly to the comptroller’s 
office. Indeed the chairman of the faculty committee informed President 
West of the trustees at the very beginning that the faculty had full con- 
fidence in President Wildman. 

The committee sent questionnaires to all members of the faculty, and 
the returns indicated an almost unanimous feeling that the attitude of the 
comptroller toward the faculty was arrogant, that requests by the faculty 
for supplies for their departments were handled slowly, that materials 
received were often unsatisfactory, and that instructional budgets were 
overcharged, while the comptroller’s office was managed extravagantly, 
and unnecessary new supervisory employees had been added to the main- 
tenance staff, The faculty committee met with President Wildman and a 
committee of the trustees, where a frank and free discussion took place. 
The faculty committee was assured by the trustee committee that many of 
their complaints would be acted on shortly, although others might require 
longer time. 

The upshot was that Dr. Wildman informed Mr. Schenck that “the 
gulf is such as cannot be bridged with happiness,” and Mr. Schenck 
presented his resignation, to take effect February 15, 1941. Along with 
the resignation he presented a bill for over $22,000 beyond his regular 
salary, for his supervision of the building of Harrison and Mason Halls, 
claiming that he had saved the university many thousands of dollars be- 
yond that amount. As there was no doubt as to the value of his services in 
this connection, the trustees settled with him by allowing him half of the 
amount he had asked. 

The general plan of concentration of university business in one office 
was not challenged; the difficulties had arisen over what seemed to prac- 
tically the whole faculty to be an inadequate appreciation of fundamental 
educational matters in the comptroller’s office, and.a tendency to exalt 
that office, even above the presidency. President Wildman was soon able 
to announce a saving of many thousands of dollars in the budget of the 
comptroller’s office. 


9. The Student Body 
The increases in the staff during the years following World War I had of 


course come largely as a result of the increasing number of students. For 
the first time since the preparatory department had been closed, enroll- 
ment in 1919-20 passed 1,000. Annual increases averaged well over a 
hundred through the year 1925-26, when the student body reached a 
peak at about 1,800. From that time until 1937 enrollment decreased, 
slowly during the next few years, falling to about 1,600 in 1932, and 
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then, reflecting the height of the national financial depression, remained 
in the 1,200’s for several years. Gradual increases began in 1937, and by 
1940 enrollment had passed 1,500. It was at this point that a limit of 1,450 
to 1,500 was set, beyond which no students were to be accepted. It soon 
became evident that no such limitation was necessary, as under the stress 
of World War II regular enrollment by 1945 had dropped below 1,200. 

There were also changes in the composition of the student body. In 
1920, eighty-four per cent of the students came from Indiana and nine 
per cent from Illinois, the other seven per cent coming from twenty-six 
other states and three foreign countries. By 1940, Indiana accounted for 
only thirty-nine per cent, Illinois thirty-six per cent, and twenty-five per 
cent came from other states and foreign countries. The proportion of 
students coming from the larger cities and their suburbs, especially from 
the Chicago, Cleveland, and St. Louis areas, was increasing, while the 
proportion coming from the farms, which had accounted for one-fourth 
of the students in 1921, was rapidly declining. Some change in this direc- 
tion was inevitable, in view of the national decline in farm population, 
but the increase in tuition charges, although still small in comparison 
with the increases to come in the fifties and sixties, was also partly re- 
sponsible. ‘I"he women students especially were coming in larger numbers 
from families in the higher income brackets; the Rector scholarships made 
possible the continued attendance of men with less financial backing. 
There was considerable discussion in faculty and other circles regarding 
the import of this change, many feeling that it was unfortunate that 
DePauw was no longer drawing as many young people as formerly from 
the farms and small towns. 

Along with the changes in the geographical and economic background 
of the student body, and probably related to them, was the change in the 
denominational background. In 1920 about two-thirds of the students 
were from Methodist homes. A decade later the Methodist percentage fell 
slightly below sixty, and by 1940 it had dropped to forty-four. During 
the same twenty-year period, students with Presbyterian preference had 
increased from ten to seventeen per cent of the total, and Episcopalians 
from one to ten per cent. 

The most gratifying trend shown by statistical studies was in what is 
called student persistence. This varied from year to year, but during the 
twenties between thirty-five and forty per cent of the freshmen continued 
through to graduation. After the worst years of the depression the per- 
centage of students who remained for the four years advanced rapidly, 
reaching a high point when in 1940 two-thirds of those who had entered 
in 1936 were graduated. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PreEsIDENT Grose in 1920 explained what he considered DePauw's proper 
field of educational activity. DePauw should not fall in with the pre- 
vailing tendency in state universities toward technical and professional 
courses, nor with the “vogue of educational department store programs.” 
It should rather continue to be “a first class college of liberal culture, with 
a thoroughly modern curriculum under influences morally and socially 
wholesome and positively Christian.” In its attempts to maintain a “thor- 
oughly modern curriculum,” DePauw in the last four decades has retained 
much of the basic curricular pattern established in the early years of the 
century, while making some changes in specific requirements and various 
improvements in methods and equipment. 


1. The Program in 1919-1920 


The academic program of 1919 was basically that which had been set up 
in 1905, when the bachelor of arts degree became the only degree granted, 
although it had been modified by various changes in detail. Graduation 
requirements called for 124 semester hours including four hours of physi- 
cal education, and a major of thirty hours. In addition to the physical 
education, specific requirements for all students included six hours of 
English composition, two hours of the special course for freshmen then 
called “College Life,” and for the men four hours of military science. 

There were additional requirements in each of four groups. Students 
who presented two years of high school language must complete twenty- 
four hours of foreign language, but those presenting three or more years 
needed only sixteen hours. In a group which included English composi- 
tion and literature, comparative literature, public speaking, and Bible, 
sixteen hours, in addition to English composition, were required, in two 
or three of the subjects. ‘The student must complete fifteen hours in two 
or three subjects chosen from economics, history, political science, soci- 
ology, education, and philosophy, and an additional three hours in either 
education or philosophy. He must also complete fifteen hours in two fields 
of science or mathematics. 

Specific requirements were also laid down for the freshman and sopho- 
more years. ‘I’he freshmen must take English composition, college life, a 
four-hour language course, physical education, and one five-hour elective, 
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for which he might choose English literature, Bible, a science, or a com- 
bination of three hours of history and two of political science. In addition 
the men must take military science. The sophomore must continue his 
foreign language and physical education, take a science course if he had 
not taken a science in the freshman year, and the men must continue 
their military science. Thus a very considerable part of the student’s work 
was prescribed so far as main fields were concerned, but within each of the 
fields there was a fairly wide freedom of choice. 


2. DePauw’s Freest Elective Plan 


In 1926 a new set of graduation requirements was established. The cata- 
logue stated that a new major and minor system was being substituted 
for the former group system, but this was true only in part, as the major 
remained at thirty hours, and the former groups were continued, although 
with smaller requirements. The distinctly new feature was the require- 
ment of either one eighteen-hour minor or two twelve-hour minors, to be 
chosen as the student and his adviser might determine. The English 
composition requirement remained, and that of the two-hour introductory 
freshman course, now renamed “College Essentials.” The foreign lan- 
guage requirement was either decreased or increased, depending on the 
amount of language the student had taken in high school. If the student 
chose to continue a language which he had taken for two years in high 
school, he would be required to take only twelve hours; if he undertook 
a new language he must take one language for two years and another 
for one, requiring twenty-six hours. In every other field requirements were 
decreased. The laboratory science requirement was reduced to five hours, 
which could be completed in one semester. Six hours were required in 
one of the social sciences. ‘This plan thus had the smallest number of spe- 
cifically required hours of any program in the whole history of Asbury 
and DePauw. Especially notable as compared with previous programs 
were the total absence of any requirement in literature, philosophy, or 
religion, and the decreased requirement in science. 

In 1930 two changes were made. An addition to the requirements pre- 
scribed six hours of philosophy or religion, or of a combination of those 
subjects. In foreign language two years of college work became the maxi- 
mum requirement, reducing the amount required of students taking a 
new language from twenty-six to sixteen hours. No increase was made 
in the science requirement, but a new provision required students who 
had taken only a biological science in high school to take a physical sci- 
ence in college, and vice versa. ‘This provision was withdrawn five years 
later. 

A committee on academic program, one of the special committees ap- 
pointed early in the Wildman administration, worked long and hard, but 
was able to come up with only one recommendation for a change in gradu- 
ation requirements. This, however, was adopted by the faculty in 1940. 
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It increased the science requirement from five to six hours, which had the 
effect of requiring two semesters rather than the single semester previously 
required. 


3. Divisional Organization, Senate, and Reorganization 


Throughout the administration of President Grose the faculty met regu- 
larly each week. In the interregnum between Dr. Grose’s resignation and 
the arrival of President Murlin, the faculty decided to meet only every 
other week. Dr. Murlin later announced to the faculty that it should 
meet only once a month. These less frequent meetings indicated that 
much of the work that had previously been done by the faculty as a whole 
was now being done by committees and by the deans. 

Beginning in January 1930 President Oxnam undertook a complete 
reorganization of the educational administration. His first step was the 
establishment of a divisional organization, which at first was merely 
superimposed on the departmental organization. This he believed would 
both increase administrative efliciency and deepen the spirit of coopera- 
tion within the faculty. The divisional chairmen were to be conveners 
of the meetings which each division was to hold fortnightly. A dozen 
specific matters were turned over to the divisions, on which they were to 
make prompt reports. Chairmen of the divisions were appointed by the 
president, as follows: 


Edwin Post—Classical and Modern Languages 

Raymond W. Pence—English, Speech, and Fine Arts 

Orrin H. Smith—Sciences 

W. Wallace Carson—Social Sciences Gincluding Psychology) 
Walter E. Bundy—Education, Philosophy, and Religion 
William L. Hughes—Physical Education 


An educational policy committee was to include Vice President Longden, 
Dean Blanchard, and the new chairmen of the divisions. Recommenda- 
tions of the divisions were to go to this committee, then to the president, 
and thereafter to the faculty. Faculty meetings thus became less important, 
and were held only on call. 

In the fall of 1930 a committee under the auspices of the Commission 
on Survey of Educational Institutions of the Methodist Church spent 
some time at DePauw, and made an elaborate report. Among their recom- 
mendations was one which apparently accorded closely with the presi- 
dent’s thinking—that the divisions rather than the departments be made 
the administrative units of the university. 

In May 1933 President Oxnam announced the abolition of the depart- 
mental organization and the elimination of department heads. The divi- 
sional chairmen took over the functions formerly exercised by department 
heads. As the supreme authority in educational matters, a senate now 
took the place of the faculty. It was composed of the president, the vice 
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president, the deans, and the divisional chairmen. In explaining the 
change the president stated to the faculty that it would exalt the teaching 
force, freeing faculty members from administrative detail; that it would 
eliminate departmental consciousness and duplication; that it would 
provide an organization which could form policy and act with speed; and 
that it would create in the student mind an appreciation of “the oneness 
of knowledge.” In his explanation to the trustees, he emphasized that 
only six divisional chairmen instead of twenty-six department heads 
would be drawing extra compensation for administrative tasks, which 
would help in the urgent financial reorganization. 

The divisions remained as they had been set up three years earlier, 
except that psychology was transferred from social science to science. 
Professors Pence and Carson retained their chairmanships. Gerhard Baerg 
took the place of Dr. Post, who had died since the previous organization; 
Donovan Moffett replaced Hughes, who had gone to Columbia; Fowler 
D. Brooks replaced Bundy, and Truman G, Yuncker replaced O. H. 
Smith. 

At first every effort was made to eliminate all memories of the depart- 
ments. Budget items were handled by the divisional heads. ‘The senate 
even decreed that “the word ‘department’ should not be used in any case.” 
Within a few months the senate modified its action to allow the use of 
“department” to designate a field of study. Former department heads were 
now designated as senior professors. There was discussion of a shift from 
departmental to divisional majors, but no action was taken in that 
direction. 

In January 1935 President Oxnam reported to the trustees that the 
new organization had not met with full approval (certainly an under- 
statement), admitting that the methods by which it had been set up, as 
well as the plan itself, had raised serious questions among the best of the 
faculty. In the spirit Be a good sport, he stated that what he had regarded 
as a good plan had not measured up to his expectations. He reported a 
faculty vote in which five members desired to keep the new plan in its 
existing form, twenty-six to amend it, and forty-five to restore the faculty 
and departmental plan. The trustees reinstated the powers of the faculty 
and, although the divisions were retained, the departments again became 
the chief administrative units. 

The faculty then faced the problem of reorganizing, which was accom- 
plished in a somewhat unusual way. A committee appointed by the presi- 
dent drew up a plan, which to many seemed inadequate. An informally 
constituted committee drew up a more elaborate plan and obtained ad- 
vance endorsement of its plan by thirty-four members. The faculty 
accepted this plan, which, with some modifications, was still in operation 
in 1962. Faculty meetings were to be held once a month. Agreeing with 
observations made by the Survey in 1930 that there were too many com- 
mittees and that they were composed chiefly of older members, the new 
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plan called for only five standing committees. Most important was the 
committee on Curriculum and Policy. Others were Academic Routine; 
Lectures, Chapels, and Public Occasions; Cooperation with Students; and 
Petitions and Scholarship, On the last named only administrative officials 
served; on the others either one or two members from each division, nomi- 
nated by the division, elected by the faculty for three-year terms, and 
ineligible to succeed themselves. Appropriate administrative officers were 
included on each committee, and the president was an ex-officio member 
of all committees. 

President Oxnam had in 1931 established a committee on faculty, con- 
sisting of the president, the vice president, the dean, and two department 
heads elected by the faculty. This committee was to advise the president 
on employment, promotion, and dismissal of faculty members, and on 
leaves of absence and on salaries. When the senate organization was set 
up, this committee was supplanted by one on which the dean, the divi- 
sional chairman and the senior professor involved would make recom- 
mendations to the president. One of President Wildman’s early acts was 
to reconstitute the faculty committee on faculty, at first with two faculty 
members named by the A.A.U.P. cooperating with the president, the 
dean, and the department head. In 1942 this was modified to provide for 
five faculty members chosen by the faculty for three-year terms, and like 
other members of faculty committees, ineligible to succeed themselves. 

Through the presidency of Dr. Grose the important administration 
committee included several members of the teaching faculty. By the 
latter part of Dr. Murlin’s administration and throughout that of Dr. 
Oxnam it had become a committee of administrators, except for one 
faculty member appointed by the president. After the coming of President 
Wildman the faculty was given more representation, eventually three 
members being elected by the faculty. 

In 1922 the first systematic plans for faculty retirement and pensions 
were made. Faculty members might retire at sixty-five, and must retire 
at seventy-two. The compulsory retirement, however, was not to apply to 
those who had been in the university's service before 1885. Retiring mem- 
bers would be given a pension of half of their salary at the time of their 
retirement, and widows would be given two-thirds of the amount their 
husbands would have received. In 1935 these arrangements were changed 
to call for retirement between the ages of sixty-five and sixty-seven, with 
half salary provided for those who had been on the staff for twenty-five 
years or more. For those who had taught between fifteen and twenty-five 
years, a sliding scale of pensions was provided. Widows’ pensions were 
reduced to half that of their husbands. By this time the problem of pay- 
ing pensions was becoming a serious one, and there was general recogni- 
tion that some more systematic scheme, involving contributions by mem- 
bers of the staff, was needed. Studies were undertaken, but it was not until 
1944 that such a plan was established. 
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Meanwhile a start had been made toward group insurance, with a life 
insurance plan set up in 1932. It covered all employees of the university, 
and provided amounts varying from $500 to $3,000. These amounts were 
later considerably increased, and various types of health and accident 
insurance added. 

Leaves of absence, usually without pay, had been given to members of 
the staff from time to time. In 1929 for the first time a policy was adopted 
by which a teacher after each seven years of service might be granted a 
sabbatical year with half pay. In the financially difficult years immediately 
following this action relatively few faculty members were able to take ad- 
vantage of it, and it was not until the 1950’s, after modifications of the 
plan, that it came to be extensively used. 

Although progress toward rebuilding the salary scale to its pre-depres- 
sion level was painfully slow, faculty morale was improving as a result 
of the reorganized faculty and committee plan, the inauguration of in- 
surance plans, and the sabbatical leaves. Particularly encouraging were 
the previously mentioned statement on academic freedom and tenure, 
and the establishment of a democratically controlled faculty committee 
on faculty. 


4. Changes in the Departmental Organization 


During these years two new departments were established which had 
temporary existence. In 1923 a department of religious education was 
set up, in which Professor Bartlett offered courses in such subjects as the 
principles of religious education, the history of moral and religious educa- 
tion, and the educational program of the local church. ‘The department 
also offered consulting services to churches in Indiana. In 1946 it was 
merged with the philosophy department into a newly created department 
of philosophy and religion. 

For the five-year period between 1936 and 1941 a department of anthro- 
pology was supported by Eli Lilly who had succeeded his father, Josiah K. 
Lilly, both as head of the pharmaceutical company and as a generous 
benefactor of education. Dr. Charles F. Voegelin (A. B., Stanford, Ph.D., 
California) gave part of his time to teaching courses in anthropology, the 
American Indian, and primitive languages, and part to research. 

During this period music and art gained new importance in the col- 
lege of liberal arts. In 1921 the amount of music that might be credited 
toward the A. B. was increased from six to twelve hours. In 1932 either a 
major or a minor in music was made acceptable for the liberal arts degree. 
The art department, which had begun a prosperous career half a century 
earlier, had declined until the only art courses were a history of art of- 
fered by Professor Stephenson of the Greek department and public school 
art courses in the Music School. Shortly before the arrival of Reid Winsey 
in 1935 the art department was revived. Credit for art courses was ac- 
cepted toward the A.B. degree, three hours in applied art without any 
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restrictions, and beyond that each hour of applied art to be balanced by 
an hour of theory or history of art. In 1939 a major in art was made ac- 
ceptable for graduation from the college. 

In the fields of literature and composition three departments existed in 
1919, English literature, English composition and rhetoric, and compara- 
tive literature. Within the department of English composition and rhetoric 
in the early twenties the interest in journalism was expanding, and led to 
additional courses in that field and even to setting up a small printing 
shop. In 1927 the name of the department was changed to “English,” and 
when Professor Caldwell died in 1931 the department of English litera- 
ture was merged with the department of “English.” On the retirement of 
Professor Tilden in 1940 his department of comparative literature was 
discontinued. 

The name “speech” in 1929 supplanted that of “public speaking” for 
the department which still earlier had been known as oratory or elocution. 
This department was temporarily merged with English, but in 1937 re- 
sumed its separate status. 

Consolidation also took place in the classical languages. In view of the 
small enrollments the departments of Latin and Greek were brought to- 
gether in 1942 into a department of classical languages. ‘This represented 
a sharp contrast with the situation a century earlier, when approximately 
half of the curriculum was presented by the Latin and Greek depart- 
ments. 

In the social science departments changes in organization were rela- 
tively minor. Economics and sociology, only recently separated, were re- 
combined during the year 1919-20 only. For eleven years following the 
resignation in 1927 of Professor Sweet of the history department, Profes- 
sor Carson, formerly head of the political science department, served as 
head of both political science and history, although otherwise these con- 
tinued as separate departments. 

A department of education and psychology had been functioning for 
several years preceding 1919, but in 1926 each of these subjects was made 
a separate department. From 1930 until 1940 they were under the same 
head, but remained separate departments. In education, an important 
change came in 1936, when a full four-year course preparing teachers 
for the elementary schools was added to previous courses for high school 
teachers. For psychology the break with education was not complete, as 
work in psychology continued to be a requirement for prospective teachers. 
But psychology drifted toward the sciences, and when Harrison Hall was 
built in 1940, primarily for the biological sciences, the psychologists were 
happy to move into its third floor. 

‘The home economics department advanced with the opening of a prac- 
tice cottage in 1927, and with the food laboratory later, but it has been 
handicapped even to the present by having its work spread among four 
buildings in different parts of the campus. 
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In the physical sciences a new department of geology was added in 
1921. As its offerings in geography were increased, in 1948 it became the 
department of geology and geography. In the biological sciences botany 
and zoology, which had been separate departments in the 1890's but had 
been combined for the sake of economy, were again separated in 1924, 
recombined in 1925, and again separated in 1928. As was the case with 
geography and geology, the increasing emphasis on bacteriology in 1947 
led to the name of the botany department being changed to that of botany 
and bacteriology. 

Typing and shorthand were offered in 1919-20, and not again until 
1942, when a department of business education was established. In 1955 
its title was changed to the more accurate one of secretarial science. 

The department of physical education had little opportunity to develop 
before the gymnasium was completed in 1916, and during the first few 
years after it became available the war conditions, the S.A.T.C., and the 
mixture of the R.O.T.C. and physical education during the first year of 
the R.O.T.C. combined to hinder the development of a systematic physi- 
cal education program, especially for the men. For the women a rigid 
program emphasizing calisthenics was carried out under the direction of 
Miss Sophia Steese. With the coming of two young instructors from 
Teachers College of Columbia University in 1920, a shift to emphasis on 
team games, individual sports, and even to “rest gym” was initiated. Some 
use was made of a roughly graded field on South Locust Street, and of 
McKeen Field after Blackstock Field and the areas west of it became 
available for the men. 

The men’s classes, also more formal at first, later shifted to greater 
emphasis on competitive games and sports, especially after the coming 
of William L. Hughes in 1925. Under his direction physical education 
and athletics were coordinated under the same head, and a full program 
of intramurals was established (to be discussed later in connection with 
athletics). Previous to 1926, only the freshman and sophomore physical 
education carried credit, but a few noncredit advanced classes were of- 
fered. In 1926 a minor in physical education was set up for men looking 
forward to coaching, and in 1940 a physical education major was made 
available to both men and women. With the major and minor came an 
increasing number of advanced courses carrying credit. 

DePauw has always considered preprofessional training as one of its 
major functions. In the field of medicine, definite courses have been pre- 
scribed. In 1920 a two-year pre-medical course was outlined, the following 
year an additional three-year course, and by 1938, reflecting higher stand- 
ards in the medical schools, a three-year and a four-year course. In prepa- 
ration for other professional schools, much more leeway is allowed, and 
DePauw has been content, through its system of advisers and through 
recommendations published in its catalogues, to suggest rather than to 
prescribe courses. 
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5. The School of Music 


The School of Music continued to perform a dual function—in the words 
of Professor Van Denman Thompson “in training professionally a rela- 
tively small number of students and in opening the gates of aesthetic 
appreciation to a much larger number.” In 1921 the number of credit 
hours in music which could be applied to a liberal arts degree was in- 
creased from six to twelve, and in 1932 a major in music was established 
for liberal arts students. 

It was at this time that a complete reorganization of the school was 
accomplished. From its beginning in 1884 it had had an autonomous or- 
ganization, with all its business affairs managed by its dean. He employed 
and supervised the members of his staff, had his own registrar, provided 
instruments and equipment, and did his own accounting. The university 
provided and maintained the Music School building, and for this the 
dean paid the university ten percent of the total revenue of the school. 
In the late twenties this payment amounted to $6,500 to $7,000 annually. 
This arrangement was financially advantageous to the university in that 
the School of Music did not add to university deficits. It even provided 
financing for the annex built in 1927, by which the university diverted 
its ten percent of the music school receipts for the next few years to pay- 
ing for the building. ‘The Methodist Educational Survey in 1931 reported 
that the school was operated efficiently, but also pointed out obvious dis- 
advantages in the arrangement, noting especially the somewhat strained 
relations existing between it and the liberal arts staff which hindered the 
complete cooperation which should have existed. 

In 1932 the trustees discussed the matter and authorized a readjust- 
ment. The School of Music then became an integral part of the university. 
Its dean was paid a salary by the university, as were the other members 
of the staff, who were also brought under the pension plan of the uni- 
versity. On the retirement of Dean McCutchan in 1937, his successor, 
Van Denman Thompson, was given the title of director rather than of 
dean, and later the title of the dean of the college -of liberal arts was 
changed to dean of the university, further emphasizing the integration 
of the School of Music into the university. Under the new plan there was 
less turnover in the music staff, and an increase in the number of liberal 
arts students taking courses in music. 


6. The Encouragement of High Scholarship 


To encourage higher scholarship in the college of liberal arts graduation 
honors had been awarded since 1918 to students maintaining a B average. 
In 1926 the plan was modified to provide graduation with high distinc- 
tion for students with a half A and a half B average, and with distinction 
for B students. Supplementing this, from 1923 to 1932 mid-course honors 
were awarded at the end of the sophomore year to those who had main- 
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tained a B average during their first two years. Phi Eta Sigma for freshman 

men and Alpha Lambda Delta for freshman women were founded at the 

University of Illinois in the mid-twenties, and DePauw was quick to es- 

tablish chapters, the women’s organization in 1926 and the men’s three 

years later. ‘To these societies freshmen who had earned half A and half 

B were designated at the close of the first semester, or at the close of the 
ear. 

Phi Beta Kappa continued, electing approximately those students who 
graduated with high distinction, and frequently some who fell slightly 
below the grades necessary for high distinction. Maintaining higher than 
average grades was required for retaining Rector scholarships, and excep- 
tionally high grades could gain a scholarship for either men or women 
who had not been awarded scholarships on entrance. 

These incentives to high grades were generally accepted as being also 
incentives to high scholarship, but increasingly questions were raised as to 
whether the quest for grade points really represented scholarship. These 
came from thoughtful students as well as from faculty members. In 1923 
an editor of The DePauw condemned “the supplanting of true scholarship 
by a craze for credit points,’ and from time to time in the student papers, 
in discussion groups, and in faculty meetings this same point was raised. 

Toward de-emphasis of grades the faculty took minor measures. To 
minimize the difference between the grades most frequently given, the 
B carrying two points and the C carrying one, the faculty in 1931 pro- 
vided a C plus grade carrying one and a half points. At the same time the 
student received a report only in letter grades of D, E, F, or a P plus which 
indicated a grade of A, B, C plus, or C. Almost immediately this was 
modified to inform the student of the total number of points he had 
earned, and within a year all grades were being reported and the C plus 
had been abolished. 

More positive approaches were also undertaken. In 1936 seniors and 
juniors with a B average were permitted optional attendance at classes, 
with the hope that they might at times find independent study more 
profitable than attending recitations or lectures. ‘The privilege was to be 
withdrawn if abused. Studies were made of the records of students exer- 
cising this option, and little difference was found in their grades before 
and after their class-cutting privilege. In 1943 the plan was laid aside 
for the duration of the war, and when its revival was suggested after the 
war, it was roundly voted down by the faculty. 

President Oxnam in 1932 recommended the introduction of compre- 
hensive examinations for all seniors. This was already required in the 
new plan for honor students. Its extension to other seniors was widely 
discussed, and in 1941 a further step was announced, requiring a compre- 
hensive examination for graduation with high distinction. Before this 
plan had come into operation, however, it was suspended for the war 
emergency, and not revived until the early sixties. Beginning with the 
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eraduating class of 1965 a comprehensive examination is to be required 
of all candidates for graduation. 

Probably the most positive step actually taken toward the encourage- 
ment of real scholarship, although it applied to only a small number of 
students, was the revival of an honors program. Operating on a fairly 
large scale in the 1880’s, honors work had been abandoned in 1890. In 
1931 an honors plan was adopted in the social science departments. The 
plan adopted then, and little modified until the fifties, opened the work 
to ambitious juniors and seniors, with grades of B or better in their total 
work as well as in their major subject. These students registered for a 
minimum of twelve and a maximum of twenty-eight hours of honors. 
They generally audited advanced courses in their major field, but their 
chief work consisted of independent reading, with conferences at least 
once a week with one or more faculty members, and specialization in one 
field, with an extensive paper prepared in that field. A preliminary ex- 
amination was given at the end of the junior year, and oral and written 
comprehensive examinations at the end of the senior year. 

In the first ten years of the honors program twenty students had earned 
honors in history, fourteen in political science, two in economics, and five 
in sociology. Almost all of these students went on to take advanced de- 
grees, and were notably successful in college teaching, law, diplomatic 
service, and social work. Obviously the credit for their success could not 
be ascribed entirely to their honors work, as they were carefully chosen 
students, but in a survey made in 1953-55 almost all of these graduates 
wrote highly of the value of the honors work. Under the stress of war 
conditions, the honors program almost dropped out, and was revived only 
on a small scale after the war. But in the late fifties, it was to be under- 
taken again, and on a much larger scale. 

Another provision for the better-than-average student was the foreign 
study program. DePauw students had previously gone abroad for study 
by individual arrangement, but in 1936, under the direction of Professor 
Grueninger, a more systematic foreign exchange program was introduced. 
The Institute of International Education gives credit to DePauw for being 
a pioneer in that field. 

Another approach to the problem of higher scholarship was in a sense 
negative, in that it restricted the admission of students unlikely to do well. 
The first step in this direction was faculty action in 1924 limiting admis- 
sion to students in the upper two-thirds of their high school classes. Ex- 
ceptions were made, however, and in 1927 the faculty asked stricter 
enforcement of the provision, with fewer exceptions. It was not until 
1942 that a full-time secretary of admissions was chosen, admissions hav- 
ing been handled previously in connection with the work of the dean, 
or the freshman dean, or the director of the Rector Scholarship Founda- 
tion. 

Along with increasingly careful selection of entering students, more 
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care was taken to orient them upon their arrival on the campus. A fresh- 
man week program was inaugurated in 1926, the entering class of about 
600 being divided into thirty-four groups, with a faculty member and 
two upperclass students in charge of each. More elaborate orientation 
was gradually developed, including batteries of tests, more systematic 
faculty counseling, and continuation of the orientation throughout the 
freshman year. 

Dividing large classes into sections based on the ability of students as 
indicated by tests was another device designed to help scholarship. It 
made possible the presentation of material on a higher level to the better 
students, and adaptation of the work to other students of less ability or 
with less preparation. This sectioning was carried out most completely 
in the freshman composition classes, but also in the languages and in 
speech, and to a lesser extent in other fields. 


7. Lhe Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


The presence of a Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps presented problems 
partly of an academic nature, but perhaps even more as a phase of na- 
tional policy. Following the demise of the S.A.T.C. in December 1918, 
an R.O.T.C. had been established in January 1919. In June of that year 
the trustees had debated whether it should be optional or compulsory and 
had decided by a vote of twelve to eleven to make it compulsory for men 
in their freshman and sophomore years. ‘The R.O.T.C. became, academ- 
ically speaking, the department of military science and tactics. All men 
were required to take military training during the first two years. Upper- 
classmen might continue with the advanced work, agreeing to devote five 
hours a week to it and to attend a six-weeks camp during the summer 
between their junior and senior years. They would then be eligible for 
commissions as second lieutenants. 

Beginning in 1921 the DePauw unit was frequently given very high 
ranking among units of its division, and in the summer camp in 1928 
DePauw was ranked highest in continental United States. But the op- 
position to maintaining compulsory military training in a church related 
college was mounting, and in March 1927 the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate reported DePauw as the only Methodist college in which military 
training was required. The committee on educational policy recom- 
mended making the work optional, and although Major Orton stated 
that doing so would probably bring about the withdrawal of the unit from 
DePauw, the faculty voted by nineteen to twelve for optional training. 
Not satisfied with this vote, President Murlin asked for a ballot by mail, 
in which the faculty by a large majority voted to retain the military unit, 
but by a twenty-eight to twenty-two margin to make it optional. Although 
some of the outstanding students favored a change, the students as a 
whole voted strongly in favor of the compulsory principle. His position 
bolstered by the student vote, the president asked and gained the consent 
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of the faculty to defer any immediate change. During the last year of 
President Murlin’s administration, the unit continued to win awards, the 
students once again voted in favor of maintaining the compulsory feature, 
the unit perhaps made itself more popular by staging its first military ball, 
and a faculty vote on the optional feature resulted in a tie. 

When President Oxnam arrived in 1928, the issue was quickly solved. 
He announced that the matter being one for administrative decision, the 
training would be optional the following fall. In an elaborate defense 
of the change he cited recommendations of the World Peace Commission 
and the General Conference of the Methodist Church, and his own con- 
viction that preparedness for peace was more important than preparedness 
for war. As a result, freshman registration in that program decreased the 
following year, but upperclass registration continued much as before. 

The Methodist Commission on the Survey of Educational Institutions 
in 1931 found the presence of the military unit on the campus “unusual,” 
commended the change to optional registration which had been made, 
and advised that the unit be dropped. In 1934 President Oxnam recom- 
mended to the trustees that the unit be discontinued, and they adopted 
his recommendation with but three negative votes. Few matters in the 
whole history of the university have attracted as much public attention 
as the controversy on this issue. President Oxnam was highly commended 
in many circles, and as roundly denounced by the American Legion and 
other organizations and individuals. 

After World War IT had begun, but before the United States was di- 
rectly involved, President Wildman asked for a faculty recommendation 
to take to the trustees. Twenty-one votes favored a unit on either a com- 
pulsory or a voluntary basis, but thirty-three opposed, and the president 
took no further action. Within two years, arrangements were under way 
for the naval units which were brought to the campus in 1943. 


Finances and Buildings, 1919-1941 


CHAPTER XX 


DePauw had emerged from World War I in a financial condition that 
seemed highly prosperous in comparison with any previous period. Of the 
million dollar investment in buildings and equipment, approximately half 
had been added within the last decade. Of the two and a half million 
dollar endowment a large share had come from the campaigns inaugurated 
in 1912 and 1918, and the recent gifts of Edward Rector. Such a pace 
would have to be continued, especially in view of the flocking of more 
and more students to the campus. 


1. The Eighty-Fifth Anniversary Fund 


The first major step toward increasing the resources of the university 
involved a new campaign for funds, originally planned to be completed 
in 1922—the eighty-fifth year of the school’s history. A goal of $600,000 
was under consideration, but on the suggestion of Edward Rector the 
trustees decided on a campaign for $1,000,000 for endowment and 
$500,000 for new buildings. An appeal was made to the (Rockefeller) 
General Education Board for help. The action of the board was most 
generous. Although the date for closing the 1918 fund was almost at hand, 
and part of the pledges were still unpaid, the Education Board extended 
its date for matching pledges, and not only promised to contribute the 
final quarter million dollars to the new endowment campaign, but offered 
an additional $15,000 toward current expenses during the period in which 
the new campaign would be under way. 

The actual campaign was conducted largely in the year 1923. It started 
in Greencastle, and the subscriptions made by faculty and students 
totaled over $120,000, to which the local community added over $80,000. 
Campaigns were conducted throughout the country, and by the end of 
the year $758,407 had been pledged, thus justifying the claim to the 
additional quarter-million from the General Education Board. A total 
of 4,325 individual subscriptions had been made, the largest of which 
was for $50,000. The total expense of carrying on the campaign was 
$35,000. President Grose, whose work during the campaign had been 
tireless, expressed disappointment that more of the alumni had not con- 
tributed, but he also made the observation frequently repeated in later 
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campaigns, that the spirit of good will created by the undertaking was 
even more valuable than the money raised. 

As for the half-million dollars for new buildings that Mr. Rector had 
suggested should be made an objective of the campaign, it was readily 
obtained—Mr. Rector himself donated it. 


2. Blackstock Field and the President's Home 


Even before the eighty-fifth anniversary campaign had been undertaken, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Blackstock of Springfield, Ilinois, had given $25,000 for 
a new athletic field. Mr. Blackstock was a graduate of DePauw in the 
class of 1886, and had been a trustee since 1907. Both the Blackstocks 
were active in civic and religious causes, and Mrs. Blackstock later was 
honored by being made DePauw’s first woman trustee. Groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the field were held in March 1921, and the field was dedi- 
cated at the time of an Old Gold Day football game with Franklin in 
1923. Additional land to the west and south of the field was gradually 
acquired, part of it as a gift from President and Mrs. Oxnam. Plans for 
collecting funds for building a stadium fell through, but a small field 
house was constructed in 1933 at a cost of $9,000, partly paid for by 
student contributions. 

It was not until 1941 that a stadium was completed and dedicated. 
Its total cost was nearly $100,000, of which $80,000 was a gift of Mrs. 
Blackstock, in honor of her husband, who had died ten years earlier. ‘The 
stadium seats about 4,000, and includes a press box, showers, lockers, 
and other facilities. Although its capacity is small as compared with that 
of many other colleges, it has proved adequate (with temporary seating 
added on occasions), and has seemed, to some at least, to represent a better 
balance between football and other phases of college activity than would 
a larger stadium. 

The university also acquired a new home for its president in 1926. 
The Towers, which had been used by Presidents Hughes, McConnell, 
and Grose, was sold, but was later repurchased and made into apartments. 
The new presidential home had been built in 1908: by William C. Van- 
Arsdel, who had been a student in Indiana Asbury about 1870. It occu- 
pied the site of the old home which was described in Cupola House, a 
book published in 1961 by a former DePauw student, Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Remodeled before President and Mrs. Murlin occupied it, and again 
extensively remodeled and enlarged by President and Mrs. Oxnam, it 
has remained the home of DePauw’s presidents. 


3. Lucy Rowland and Longden Halls 


The increasing enrollment in the early 1920’s necessitated more housing, 
and before the new dormitories donated by Mr. Rector were built, tem- 
porary provision had been made for additional men and women. During 
the summer of 1920 sleeping porches were added to the south side of 
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Florence Hall at a cost of $9,000, increasing its capacity to sixty-eight. 
Rosabower, the old Larrabee home, used as a hospital during the $.A.T.C. 
period, was remodeled to accommodate seventeen men. In 1921 a tempo- 
rary frame building to accommodate seventy-two men (a building which 
later generations persisted in believing was a World War I barracks) was 
erected to the north of Florence Hall. Costing $18,000, this “temporary” 
building was to have a long life, serving as a Florence Hall Annex until 
the erection of Longden Hall, then as a music annex, as a home for the 
biological sciences after the condemnation of Middle College, and finally 
for the art department. Eventually known as “Termite Terrace,” it suc- 
cumbed in 1951. 

Temporary quarters for women were less extensive. Campus Cottage, 
on the later site of the Gobin Church, continued to house about fifteen 
girls. Across the street, where the Pi Beta Phi house was later built, a 
DePauw Cottage was opened in 1920 in a large house formerly used by 
organized groups. For the girls in these houses the university furnished 
board in Campus Cottage. 

Two additional arrangements were made for the home economics de- 
partment. ‘To the west of Campus Cottage a cafeteria was built in 1923, 
which was operated during the next few years in connection with the 
department's course in institutional management. Four years later a house 
immediately south of the Administration Building was adapted for use 
as a Home Management House. 

The two new dormitories provided by the gift of Edward Rector were 
in a very different category from the temporary buildings just described. 
They maintained or even improved on the high standard set by Rector 
Hall a few years earlier. The men’s dormitory was completed in 1927 and 
named for Henry B. Longden, who had become a close friend of Mr. 
Rector in the administration of the Rector Scholarship Foundation. De- 
signed for one hundred and seventeen men, it provided for the first time 
dormitory accommodations for men equal to those for women. Its kitchen 
and dining room could care for the men living in the building and also for 
those in Florence Hall and the annexes. What had been the dining room 
in Florence Hall was divided into dormitory rooms. When in 1932 a house 
on East Walnut Street formerly used by various student groups was do- 
nated by the Rev. D. B. Johnson and remodeled into a dormitory for 
thirty-two men, they too could be fed in Longden Hall. 

The other new dormitory, accommodating one hundred women, was 
completed in 1928. It was given Mrs. Rector’s maiden name, Lucy Row- 
land. Each of the dormitories cost approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars. Mr. Rector unfortunately did not live to see them, as he died in 
the summer of 1925. Mrs. Rector, however, as long as she was phys- 
ically able, continued to take an intense interest in DePauw in general, 
and in the residence halls in particular. 


In order that the new Lucy Rowland Hall, together with Rector Hall 
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and Mansfield Hall, might form a quadrangle, it had to occupy the site of 
the Music School. Although this was a large brick building, erected in 
1884 and added to in 1890, it was moved diagonally across the street, so 
slowly and carefully that summer school students continued to receive 
their lessons and to use the practice rooms while the building was in 
motion. On its new site it was placed on a basement which considerably 
enlarged its capacity. At the same time, a frame “temporary” annex, with 
studies and practice rooms, was constructed just south of its new location. 


4. The Gobin Church and Asbury Hall 


In the mid-twenties the idea of constructing new buildings seemed to be 
in the very air. The university, the fraternities and sororities, even faculty 
members were building. There were two Methodist churches in Green- 
castle, the College Avenue Church belonging to the Northwest Indiana 
Conference and the Locust Street Church belonging to the Indiana Con- 
ference. Both had inadequate buildings several decades old, ‘The advis- 
ability of having two churches, only a few blocks apart, rather than a 
single, better equipped one, had long been questioned. The first actual 
step toward a union of the two churches was taken in 1923, when the 
quarterly conferences voted to unite the churches, and with the approval 
of Bishop F. D. Leete set up a committee to consummate the union and 
make plans for a new building. ‘he General Conference in May 1924 
helped by redrawing the boundary line between the Indiana and the 
Northwest Indiana conferences in such a way as to put all of Greencastle 
in the Northwest Conference. That conference promptly merged the two 
churches, and appointed the Rev. C. Howard ‘Taylor as minister to carry 
out the new plans. 

The university sold to the church land which it had obtained for its 
own expansion. A campaign for funds was begun late in 1925, with a 
successful drive among the students. During the following years a cam- 
paign was conducted among members of the church and others of the 
community under the direction of a fund-raising organization, described 
by a later minister of the church as a “high pressure campaign.” A fine 
church building was completed at a cost of nearly $300,000, and dedi- 
cated in December 1929. With a seating capacity of about 1200, it seated 
fifty per cent more people than Meharry Hall, and in view of university 
help in its construction and maintenance was made available for univer- 
sity chapels and other functions. Its organ, a gift of Josiah K. Lilly, was 
also available for the use of advanced students in the music school. 

According to the original plan, the university was to erect an educa- 
tional building, to be named in honor of Dr. Hillary A. Gobin, connect- 
ing with the church, and harmonious in structure. This would be used for 
university classes in Bible, religion, and philosophy, and also in the edu- 
cational program of the local church. By 1933 it seemed necessary to 
give up this plan. Local subscriptions, some of which had been secured 
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under pressure, were failing of payment, and Methodists throughout the 
state had not responded in such degree as had been anticipated. Expenses 
of the campaigns had been high. Even with the $57,500 the university 
had paid for the two old church buildings, the church was still in debt 
by $110,000. Under these circumstances, the university gave the church 
the $50,000 intended for the Gobin educational building, and the church 
was rededicated in May 1933 as the Hillary Asbury Gobin Memorial 
Church. A quarter of a century elapsed before the erection of an ed- 
ucational building, and then it fulfilled the original purpose only in 
part. It was built by the local congregation primarily for its own use, and 
could hardly be said to meet the original plan that it should be harmonious 
with the church structure. 

Meanwhile, DePauw had taken over the two Methodist church build- 
ings. In 1927 while the united congregation was using the College Ave- 
nue church, pending the completion of its new structure, the Locust 
Street building was occupied by the department of public speaking, with 
a minimum of remodeling costing only $1,000, Plans were announced 
for a complete reconstruction, to provide a Little Theater accommodating 
seven hundred people. But when the new Methodist church was ready 
for use, the university took over the College Avenue church, deciding to 
use it for the speech department. The Locust Street church was then 
refitted as an Armory, and continued to be used for that purpose until 
1934, when the military unit was disbanded, and the building torn down. 

In 1929 the College Avenue church, fifty years old, was thoroughly 
remodeled. ‘he sanctuary became the Little Theater, with a seating 
capacity of about six hundred. The old pulpit was enlarged into a stage, 
and the old Sunday School quarters became classrooms and offices for 
the speech and education departments. ‘The church property had been 
purchased for $33,000, and an equal amount was spent on its rebuilding. 
For these expenses there was on hand only a very few thousand dollars, 
and the balance had to be borrowed. To some old-fashioned Methodists 
the conversion of one church into an armory and another into a theater 
seemed hardly appropriate, but these adjustments provided reasonably 
satisfactory quarters for the time being for the R.O.T.C. and the Little 
Theater. 

This was truly a period of change. ‘The original Indiana Asbury build- 
ing had experienced many vicissitudes. Built in 1840, it had served for 
the entire university until the completion of East College, when it was 
named West College and turned over to the preparatory department. 
Partially destroyed by fire in 1879, it had been promptly rebuilt, with ex- 
tensive additions, and five years later received another addition. About 
1915 a considerable amount of work had been required to brace one of 
the corners. It had been remodeled to include a Little ‘Theater, again for 
adaptation to the needs of the S.A.T.C., and once again after the $.A.T.C. 
had been discontinued. Perhaps the moving of the geology department 
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with its rocks to the top floor had also contributed to the weakness of the 
old building. At any rate, in the fall of 1928 it was declared unsafe for 
Little Theater performances, and early in 1929 unsafe for any classroom 
work. For five years more it stood, unused except as a storehouse, bring- 
ing to a miserable end a career so important in the growth of Asbury 
and DePauw. Many a tear was shed, figuratively if not literally, when 
the “edifice” of which old Asbury in its early years had been so proud was 
torn down in the spring of 1934. 

Even before the condemnation of West College the need for additional 
classrooms and offices had been apparent; a new building was now im- 
perative. President Oxnam soon announced plans for such a building, 
to be erected at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, construction to 
start as soon as a “necessary proportion” of that amount had been sub- 
scribed. When $200,000 seemed to be in sight construction was started, 
and the building was ready for dedication during the Commencement 
festivities of 1930. Recognition of Francis Asbury, for whom the uni- 
versity had originally been named, had almost disappeared from the 
campus, the official designation of the “Asbury College of Liberal Arts” 
being rarely used. The new building was named Asbury Hall in dedi- 
catory exercises in which Bishop Edgar Blake spoke on “Bishop Asbury 
as a Religious Leader” and Dr. Sweet on “Bishop Asbury as an Educator.” 
Asbury Hall has since been the busiest building on the campus, with 
offices for a fourth or more of the faculty, and class rooms in which 
about a third of the student class hours are spent. 

The erection of the building was an absolute necessity, but it contrib- 
uted to the financial difficulties of the next few years. Josiah K. Lilly gave 
$100,000, but other pledges for its construction were insufficient, and 
in the depression years not all of the pledges were met. For Speech Hall 
and Asbury Hall together the university contracted a debt of $170,000. 


5. Finances During the Late Twenties 


Until the mid-twenties the gradual improvement that had marked De- 
Pauw’s finances since the opening of the century continued. Endowment 
funds were increasing, new buildings and reconstruction of old ones 
were adding to the value of the campus, and small balances were on hand 
at the end of each year. These improvements had come with no con- 
siderable increase in tuition. In fact the university was still technically 
charging no tuition, collecting only annual fees of $75.00 until 1920 and 
of $100.00 until 1925, when they were increased to $125.00. Acting 
upon the advice of President Murlin, the trustees in 1927 agreed to in- 
crease the fees to $225.00, but before this increase came into effect, under 
the influence of former presidents Hughes and Grose, they reduced the 
charges to $175.00 plus some minor special fees. By 1929 the word tuition 
had been substituted for fees, but no change was made in the amount 
charged until 1934. 
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A number of generous gifts and bequests were received during the 
twenties. ‘he estate of Noah K. Blough (ex-1891), who died in 1915, 
yielded $116,400. Mrs. Anna Gilmore in 1926 gave $25,000, and Miss 
Margaret Gilmore later added to this fund, establishing scholarships for 
women. A gift of Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge, widow of the famous senator 
and historian, gave $25,000 in his honor, establishing fellowships to aid 
DePauw graduates in advanced study in history. The ever-thoughtful 
Mr. Rector, only a few months before his death in 1925, wrote Dr. Long- 
den stating that he feared the income from the scholarship fund would 
not be adequate and sending an additional $50,000. The will of Marion 
B. Stultz left $25,000 to the university, and that of James Preston Smith 
$35,000. 

At the end of the decade gifts or legacies provided endowment for 
three professorships. The Larz Whitcomb professorship of sociology was 
endowed by a gift of $75,000 from Mr. Whitcomb’s widow. The Deal 
professorship of mathematics was named for a gift of over $50,000 from 
Margaret and John TI’. Deal. Frank L. Hall, who died in 1929, had grad- 
uated fifty years earlier from old Asbury, and had been a furniture manu- 
facturer in Kansas City and a loyal alumnus. His bequest was one of the 
largest the university has received, It brings to the university annually 
the proceeds of a trust fund of $400,000, a sum which more than pro- 
vides for the professorship of political science named in his honor. 

Of the more than $5,250,000 endowment held by the university in 
1930, approximately ninety-two per cent was invested in real estate mort- 
gages, about fifty per cent in Indianapolis and forty-two per cent in 
Chicago. ‘These mortgages were paying six to seven per cent interest, and 
a considerable degree of satisfaction was felt over the safety and the large 
yield of these investments. The Methodist Educational Survey of 1930— 
31, however, made two severe criticisms of the university's financial 
operations. The investment policy, the Survey stated, violated the funda- 
mental policy of diversification of investments. The other criticism was 
directed toward the accumulation of debts in connection with Speech and 
Asbury Halls, and emphatically declared it a generally accepted principle 
that endowment funds should not be borrowed for buildings or for any 
other purpose. 


6. The Depression Years 


The stock market crash of October 1929 inaugurated the most severe 
and prolonged depression the country has experienced in this century. 
During the first few months of the depression there was no important 
decrease in the returns from DePauw’s investments. But thereafter the 
validity of the Survey’s criticism of the DePauw investment of so large 
a share of its resources in real estate mortgages was fully demonstrated. 
Income from these sources declined rapidly, until by 1935 receipts from 
the Chicago mortgages were only a third of what they had been in 1930. 
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No major building enterprise was undertaken, but a new Maintenance 
Building, enlargement of the heating plant, and some reconstruction in 
Minshall Laboratory, in addition to the necessary maintenance of other 
buildings, added to the financial strain. ‘Two small buildings were f- 
nanced without great difficulty, the Field House being paid for in part 
by student subscriptions, and the cost of the Publications Building being 
repaid by The DePauw and the Mirage within a few years. 

Student attendance had been remarkably steady between 1927 and 
1932, varying only between 1651 and 1672. It dropped by thirty-three in 
1932-33, by 262 in 1933-34, and by eighty-six in 1934-35, after which 
it remained between 1258 and 1286 until 1938, when it began to climb 
again. A drop of nearly one-fourth in the number of students paying 
tuition obviously brought financial difficulties, as overhead expenses could 
not be reduced in the same proportion. As a result of all these considera- 
tions, heavy deficits were incurred each year. 

Various measures were undertaken to bring at least temporary relief. 
The trustees in 1932 authorized the sale of $250,000 worth of “plant 
improvement bonds,” bearing five per cent interest, and payable at various 
intervals. ‘Tuition was increased in 1934 to $250.00, at which figure it 
remained for the rest of the thirties. In order to keep up student attend- 
ance more Rector scholarships were granted than could be paid for from 
the income of the Rector investments. 

Minor economies were effected, such as giving no financial assistance 
to faculty members toward attendance at professional meetings, and 
leaving the university unrepresented at inaugurations of college presi- 
dents. Compensation to students assisting in semi-skilled clerical work 
was reduced to thirty-five cents an hour. Then came measures which 
members of the staff during that period can never forget. For the year 
1932~33, salaries were cut at the beginning of the year by ten percent, at 
Christmas time by another ten percent, and on April Fool’s day by thirty- 
three percent. As a result faculty members received during the second 
half of the year only fifty-four per cent of their expected salaries. By the 
following year salaries were back to about eighty per cent of their previous 
figures, but for many of the staff their 1931-32 salaries were not restored 
until during or after World War II. 

Starting in 1934 the federal government came to the relief of students 
who were having financial difficulties. First the Civil Works Administra- 
tion offered help for improvements of public property, and twenty-two 
male students worked on such projects as the extension of Hill Street to 
the athletic fields and filling in Pitman’s Pond, where the university store- 
room was later located. Later in the year the Federal Emergency Relief 
Association provided up to $20 a month at the rate of thirty to forty cents 
an hour for “socially desirable” work, and by the spring of 1935 over 200 
students were engaged in many different projects. These students were 
found to be earning higher than average grades. 
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Under the National Youth Administration, a wider variety of projects 
was allowed, and in the spring of 1936 about 230 students were receiving 
from $10 to $20 per month for projects which included maps of church 
membership in Greencastle, constructing scenery for the Little Theater, 
teaching English to a Serbian-born resident of Greencastle, and reading 
to and recording music for a blind Music School student. ‘The N.Y.A. 
help continued through 1940, bringing aid of $2,000 a month and more 
to DePauw students. 

Distressed over the decreasing value and yield of the university en- 
dowment, the trustees in 1933 discovered an “apparent need for much 
closer supervision” of their investments. They appointed a new commit- 
tee instructed to undertake much more thorough oversight than had pre- 
viously been given to investment policies. A general policy was laid down 
for the future, toward which current investments were to be readjusted 
as quickly as feasible. Not more than twenty per cent of the endowment 
was to be invested in real estate, nor more than fifteen per cent in 
high grade preferred and common stocks, and the balance in high grade 
bonds. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Rector the Chicago real estate mort- 
gage investments had been entrusted to the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. By 1935 they were producing only about $45,000 rather than 
the $130,000 they had produced in 1930. The trustees held the company 
responsible for the decreased yield, engaged an outstanding Chicago legal 
firm, and threatened suit against the company. A compromise settlement 
was made in 1936 whereby the company promised to pay the university 
annually $70,000, which was equivalent to about three and a half per 
cent on the original value of the investments, for a five-year period. ‘The 
Chicago real estate was gradually disposed of, and when a final settle- 
ment was made in 1946 the university accepted a net loss in the principal 
of the Rector fund of $93,000. The actual loss had been $334,000, but 
fortunately the company had a reserve fund to cover losses in its trust 
accounts, and slightly over $250,000 from this fund had been paid to the 
university. 

The Indianapolis real estate mortgages were also gradually disposed 
of, chiefly after better market values had returned in the early forties. 
The net loss to the University on these mortgages was approximately 
$80,000. 

By the beginning of President Wildman’s administration in 1936 some 
progress had been made in the diversification of investments, as directed 
by the trustees a few years earlier. Mortgage loans and real estate in 
Chicago and Indianapolis had been reduced to sixty-eight per cent of 
the university’s investments, and seventeen per cent was then in bonds 
and ten per cent in stocks. The remaining five per cent had been loaned 
to the university itself. This constituted a debt owed by the university 
to its own endowment funds of over $300,000, and in addition to this 
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there was an accumulated deficit of over $200,000 from the operations of 
the last several years. But the university had an endowment of $5,860,000, 
and had continued to function at nearly its normal efficiency during the 
depression years, the worst of which were now passed. 


7. The Mansfield Hall Fire 


As though the depression years were not bringing sufficient misfortune, 
the oldest dormitory on the campus was destroyed by fire in October 1933. 
Built in 1884 and known as Ladies’ Hall or Women’s Hall until 1918 
when it had been extensively remodeled and renamed in honor of Belle 
A. Mansfield, it had served as a women’s residence for half a century, 
and for much of that time also as the social center of the campus. Partial 
remodeling had been done in early September 1928, when a few days 
before the opening of the college year the boiler in the basement had 
exploded and blown through the first floor, wrecking several rooms, and 
additional remodeling had been completed in 1932. 

Fire of unknown origin was discovered at three-thirty on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 12. All of the girls escaped safely, although Miss Mildred 
Dimmick of the Romance language department, social director of the 
hall, who had been suffering from a sprained ankle, had to be carried out. 
President Oxnam and his son Robert (later himself a college president ) 
rescued a large camphor trunk brought from the Orient by one of the girls, 
and Robert became the only one of the volunteer helpers to suffer even 
slight injury. Many of the girls lost clothes, books, and other personal 
- effects. The university felt unable to assume liability for all the personal 
losses, but paid bills for cleaning clothing soiled by smoke or water, and 
appropriated a small amount to help in especially needy cases. Men who 
had been living in Johnson House moved to Longden or Florence Hall 
or to rooms out in town, allowing many of the girls from Mansfield to 
be housed in Johnson. Girls who had been pledged to sororities were 
allowed to move to the houses if there was room for them. 

As for Mansfield Hall itself, it was beyond repair, but seven years were 
to intervene before a new building would take its place. The decreased 
student enrollment in the middle and late thirties made the housing 
problem less acute than it would otherwise have been. 

The burning of Mansfield caused the authorities to worry about the 
possibility of fire in other old buildings. ‘There was some thought of moy- 
ing students out of the third floor of Florence Hall, but instead of that a 
night watchman was assigned to duty there. A greater fire hazard was 
found in Middle College, originally a twin of Mansfield and known as 
Gentlemen’s Hall. It had been a most useful building, after its dormitory 
days having served the normal school, the law school, the school of theol- 
ogy, and many departments of the college. ‘The building was structurally 
sound, but the open stairways in the center seemed almost to have been 
designed to help a fire spread. Botany and zoology were moved to the 
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Florence Hall annex as soon as some repairs could be completed, and art 

was moved into the basement of East College, from which Romance 
language classes moved to Asbury. Mathematics remained temporarily 
on the first floor of the condemned building. Janitors were directed to 
make special inspections of the building every few hours as long as the 
building was in use. The biological sciences looked hopefully to the con- 
struction of Harrison Hall, already being planned, although its actual 
erection was seven years in the future. 


8. Financial Recovery 


Thus President Wildman on his arrival in 1936 faced a somewhat dis- 
couraging, and yet hopeful situation. ‘The new investment policy of the 
trustees, although wholesome in the long run, resulted in decreased re- 
turns as compared with those of the late twenties. Nearly two and a half 
per cent of the annual income was needed for meeting the interest on 
the debt. Buildings were needed to replace Mansfield Hall and Middle 
College. On the other hand, the country was emerging from the de- 
pression, and between 1938 and 1941 student attendance increased from 
1258 to 1543. [he year 1936-37 closed with a favorable balance of nearly 
$29,000, and surpluses in each of the next four years ran between $41,000 
and $57,000. 

President Wildman in January 1937 won the approval of the trustees 
for a Centennial Fund campaign for $500,000. Following a survey indi- 
cating that a million dollars could be raised, the trustees in June decided 
on a campaign for the larger figure. The campaign was formally opened 
on March 4, 1938, at a banquet at which Lowell Thomas served as toast- 
master, and speakers included Eugene A. Gilmore, ex-senators James E. 
Watson and Albert J. Beveridge, President Wildman, and several trustees. 
Subscriptions totaling over $100,000 were announced. 

Although the country had appeared to be prospering in mid-1937 when 
the campaign had been planned, a recession had begun before the cam- 
paign was actually started. Progress of the campaign was slow, and in 
1941 the president reported a total of only $446,000 in gifts and pledges. 
Actual receipts were considerably lower, as some of the pledges were not 
paid in full, and rather heavy campaign expenses cut into the receipts. 
Other gifts and bequests received during the first five years of Dr. Wild- 
man’s administration, however, if added to those coming directly from the 
campaign, would bring the total to about $950,000. 

Among these gifts was one of $100,000 from Anna G. Wilkinson, 
establishing the Allen A. Wilkinson professorship of social and business 
economics. Another was a bequest of $25,000 from Dr. Percy H. Swah- 
len, establishing scholarships in honor of his father, William F. Swahlen, 
long a popular professor of Greek in DePauw. The largest bequest, 
amounting to over $422,000, was from Augustus Lynch Mason, a most 
loyal alumnus, a trustee, and once the head of DePauw’s law school. 
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9. Harrison and Mason Halls 


By the end of the thirties money was available and plans had been com- 
pleted for two new buildings. The bequest of A. L. Mason had made 
one of them possible. Another former student, John H. Harrison (ex- 
1891), a highly successful publisher in Danville, Illinois, had died in 
1930, making DePauw his residuary legatee. Settlement of the estate had 
dragged on for a long time, but DePauw eventually received about 
$600,000, half of which was added to the endowment and half used for 
a building. It was unique in DePauw’s history that two fine new build- 
ings could be occupied at the same time, as were Mason and Harrison 
Halls in the fall of 1940. 

Mason Hall took the place of Mansfield Hall. Its construction had 
been finally authorized in January of 1940, and its completion by Sep- 
tember had been a remarkable accomplishment. Rector and Lucy Row- 
land Halls had set high standards of comfort; Mason Hall could be said 
to reach luxury. Its lobby, with brilliant red furnishings and a chandelier 
from Czechoslovakia, became “the show place of the campus.” Accommo- 
dating one hundred and ten girls, it formed a more suitable north side 
of the women’s quadrangle than faithful old Women’s or Mansfield Hall 
had done. 

The financial arrangements for Mason Hall were rather unusual. Its 
total cost was $302,429. Mason’s bequest had been unrestricted, and 
$100,000 was assigned from it as a gift for the hall. Another $100,000 of 
Mason funds, assigned to endowment, was loaned to the building ac- 
count, to be gradually amortized with five per cent interest. Approxi- 
mately $50,000 was available from the insurance on Mansfield Hall, 
and the balance was taken from the income from the Frank L. Hall trust 
fund. 

As Mason Hall did for dormitories, so Harrison Hall set a new standard 
of elegance for classrooms and laboratories. The botany and zoology de- 
partments had previously moved from one unsatisfactory setting to an- 
other, and for the last several years had been in the old Florence Hall 
annex, then close upon its “Termite Terrace” stage. Botany took over 
most of the first floor of the new building, and zoology the second. Geol- 
ogy, which had never had a real home, moved into parts of the first floor 
and of the basement. The psychology department occupied the fourth 
floor. The total cost of the building was a little under $374,000, largely 
provided from the Harrison funds. Within two years a greenhouse was 


added on the south side, a gift from Eli Lilly. 
10. [he Health Service and the O’Hair House 


Within a few months of the occupation of Harrison and Mason Halls, 
another building was put into service, as the former home of the O’Hair 
family was converted into a university health center. 
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Since World War I the university had been assuming some responsi- 
bility for caring for student illnesses. A university nurse had been em- 
ployed on a full-time basis, and since 1921 students had paid a fee of one 
dollar each semester, which entitled them to a few days’ care in one of the 
small infirmaries which the university maintained. After 1932 a part- 
time university physician was available two hours a day in the gymna- 
sium. By 1940 the plan long under consideration for a full-time university 
physician was put into effect with the employment of Dr. George F. 
Parker, Mr. Eli Lilly paying his salary for the first year. 

In 1938 the heirs of Robert L. and Eva H. O’Hair gave the university 
their family home. For some time consideration was given to establishing 
a faculty club in the building, but that did not appear to be feasible. The 
suitability of this home for the expanding health service then became 
evident. ‘The building was remodeled, providing offices for the physician, 
examination and treatment rooms, an X-ray room, laboratory, diet kitchen, 
and rooms for a limited number of patients. Beginning in 1941 the fees 
paid by students entitled them to the full use of the health service, in- 
cluding hospitalization for one week in the O’Hair House or in the Put- 
nam County Hospital. 


World War I 


CHAPTER XXI 


By THE mid-1930’s international relationships had deteriorated to such 
a point as to fully justify a speech by President Oxnam emphasizing that 
“post-war Europe has become pre-war Europe.” In 1935 members of the 
faculty, along with some townspeople and students, organized a War 
and Peace Seminar, and in some courses, as well as in the chapel and 
lecture programs, more attention than usual was given to current world 
affairs. Yet in DePauw’s midwest setting the problems attendant on re- 
covery from the financial depression seemed more immediate than the 
Japanese encroachment on Manchuria and the Italian aggression in Ethi- 
opia, and the ambitions of Hitler seemed far away. 


1. The War in Europe 


When in 1938 Germany moved into Austria and Czechoslovakia America 
became more concerned, and when in September 1939 Germany overran 
Poland, and England and France became involved in war against Ger- 
many, many in the United States felt sure that our country could not 
remain out of the war. Each successive victory of Germany, along with 
each new gain of Japan in China, brought closer the probability of our 
involvement, an event which would make utterly impossible the con- 
tinuance of the normal academic program. 

Although the government was rapidly building up its defense forces, 
college students were urged not to volunteer, but to await their call. The 
Selective Service Act of September 1940 made liberal provisions for de- 
ferment of college students. So although some men volunteered, there 
was no immediate rush from the campus. During the year 1941 a series of 
developments brought the United States still closer to the war. Charles A. 
Beard declared that the Lend-Lease Act of March involved us in “unde- 
clared war.” When in May an unlimited national emergency was de- 
clared and in August we joined with England in signing the Atlantic 
Charter, and when we announced plans for defense of our territorial 
waters, we were becoming even more involved. 

Meanwhile word was reaching Greencastle that brought the war closer 
home. Professor Yuncker, starting on one of his numerous expeditions 
for the study of tropical plants in Pacific islands, was delayed by dis- 
rupted ship schedules. By the beginning of 1940 disturbing letters had 
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come from two exchange students who had recently been in DePauw. 
Siegfried Rauch was serving with the German army in Poland, and, ap- 
parently suspicious of the reports he heard of great German gains and 
the impending collapse of England, he wrote that he was anxious for 
news from the outside world. (Toward the end of the war, serving as an 
interpreter with the Nazi forces in France, he attempted escape, but was 
arrested and shot.) Francois Rongier, after a few weeks with the French 
infantry, was in flight training at Bordeaux. It was also reported that 
Shiro Sasamori (1929) was a captain in the Japanese army in North 
China. 

By November 1941 the Alumnus had received word regarding forty- 
five alumni, most of them recent graduates, already participating in the 
war, and of twenty-six former students in Far East areas where Japanese 
ageression was threatening to involve the United States. In 1940 six 
professors became members of the Indiana Committee for National De- 
fense, afhliated with the William A. White Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding England. Frequent polls indicated that while the students 
favored the cause of the Allies, they nevertheless had little interest in 
enlisting to help them. 

One of the early campus measures concerned directly with war prepa- 
ration was an agreement made in January 1941 for participation in the 
Civilian Flight Program, which in spite of its name had definite war 
aspects. Since 1935 a local Flying Club had been receiving instruction 
on Saturdays, but the new plan under the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
provided more systematic training, both on the ground and in the air. 
The flight training was entrusted to the Roscoe ‘Turner School of Aero- 
nautics in Indianapolis. By this plan ten students could earn four hours 
of credit toward the bachelor’s degree. 

In the fall semester of 1941 enrollment of men was fifty-nine smaller 
than it had been a year before. ‘The decrease was attributed primarily to 
the attraction of the high wages paid in the defense industries. 

At the beginning of the year 1941-42 E. R. Bartlett succeeded W. M. 
Blanchard as dean of the college, stepping into an unusually difficult 
situation. He soon issued a statement indicating the ways in which 
DePauw was cooperating with the national defense program. Foremost 
was the continuation of a broad liberal arts program, considered as basic 
for the preservation of democracy. Special attention was being called to 
courses presenting the historical background of democracy, and the 
functioning of democracy as compared with that of other forms of govern- 
ment. The program of guidance, non-academic as well as academic, was 
being strengthened. Students were being helped, the dean added, in dis- 
cussing and interpreting propaganda, and in understanding the problems 
of other nations. 

A new course in physical preparedness was required of all men regis- 
tered under the selective service act. The departments of zoology, psy- 
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chology, and sociology cooperated with physical education in offering 
this two-hour course each semester. It included lectures on hygiene and 
“formalized conditioning activity’ emphasizing calisthenics, rope climb- 
ing, apparatus work, and cross country running, as well as intramural 
sports. A national emergency council, with representatives of the admin- 
istration, the faculty, and the student body, was already in process of 
formation when the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor made it even more 
essential than it had seemed when first planned. 

All DePauw, along with the rest of the country, was shocked by the 
events of Sunday December 7, 1941, the day that President Roosevelt de- 
scribed as one “that will live in infamy.” The Mirage for 1942 reported 
the campus reaction: 


The Stars and Stripes were uncovered and rolled out the windows; 
rifles were snatched from corners and platoons were maneuvered about 
East College; several students hurried to Washington [to observe the 
action Congress would take]. Everywhere students swapped rumor 
and prognostication; everywhere radios chanted communiques. 


President Wildman the day after Pearl Harbor addressed what he called 
a “jittery student body,” urging steadiness and calmness. ‘he president 
of the student body and others joined in urging caution and the desir- 
ability of the men’s remaining in college until called by the selective serv- 
ice authorities, and no immediate exodus took place. 


2. The Year 1942 


Early in January President Wildman attended a conference in Baltimore, 
where a thousand or so college presidents met with high military officials. 
He reported their official confirmation that there would be no Students’ 
Army Training Corps as in World War I and no extension of the Reserve 
Officers’ ‘Training Corps, but rather that the authorities through a con- 
tinuation of the selective service provisions would call men as needed, 
and that in the meantime students should follow the previously given 
advice to remain in school. The Baltimore Conference pledged support 
for a governmental program leading to “decisive military victory” and a 
“just and lasting peace,” and at DePauw both the faculty and the trustees 
pledged similar support. 

By February the local national emergency council, consisting of four 
members of the administration, four of the faculty, and four students, 
was in operation. It was soon supplemented by a Committee on Defense, 
headed by Comptroller Howell H. Brooks, including staff and students, 
to prepare for a possible handling of refugees in case of bombing, fire 
fighting, air raid precautions, first aid, and the general maintenance of 
morale. New courses offered during the second semester included one 
combining trigonometry with navigation, one in shorthand and typing, 
and one in economics concerned with post-war readjustment and prob- 
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lems. In addition, a non-credit peace forum was organized. Plans were 
made by which men could accelerate their work, by carrying increased 
hours and by attending summer school. Rector scholars were for the first 
time allowed to use their scholarships for summer school and the semesters 
were slightly shortened; these changes made it possible for juniors to 
graduate by December. A limited number of promising high school stu- 
dents were admitted at the end of their junior year. President Wildman 
reported a conversation he had had with Jim Hudson of the class of 1941, 
shortly before the young aviator was killed in a plane crackup. Hudson 
had suggested as a variant of the Air Force slogan, “Keep Em Flying,” 
the phrase “Keep Em Studying.” The authorities bent every effort to- 
ward carrying out this recommendation. 

By the end of the year 1941-42 thirty-seven men had withdrawn to 
enter the service, and 105 had been accepted, but deferred, under the 
selective service program. In February Professor Crandall had been the 
first member of the teaching staff to enter the military service, and before 
the end of the school year five others had entered some form of service. 

Meanwhile many types of auxiliary war activities were under way. 
Alpha Phi Omega and Delta Phi Eta, the scouting organizations, col- 
lected paper and clothes hangers and aided in financial drives. Most of 
the students contributed to a community chest, oversubscribing the goals 
set for the Red Cross, World Service, and a DePauw Christmas Fund. 
To help relieve man-power shortages, some students husked corn, did 
other farm chores, and helped in offices, winning a note of commenda- 
tion from the New York Times. Scrap metals were collected at football 
games, and the publicity office donated the plates from old Mirages. ‘The 
university itself and many of the students and faculty purchased war 
bonds. Practice black-outs were held. Students contributed blood for the 
Indianapolis Blood Bank, and the coeds rolled bandages. First aid classes 
were set up under the direction of Red Cross and physical education 
teachers. A Speakers’ Bureau, under the direction of Professor Ross, of- 
fered to furnish speakers on war topics. 

As the 1942 Mirage summed up the situation, the year 1941-42 “saw 
DePauw give up cokes and corsages . . . cut down activities and social life 
to make room for ‘Preparedness 352’ and acceleration.” 

The revived summer school enrolled 132 men and thirty-nine women. 
When school opened in the fall of 1942 ninety-two fewer men were on 
hand than in the previous fall. By the end of the semester in December 
thirty-three men and five women were graduated on the accelerated 
schedule, and fifteen per cent of the members of the faculty had left for 
some form of military or related government service. 


3. The Navy V-5 


At this juncture the first unit of the Navy V-5 arrived. DePauw had been 
offering its facilities to the various branches of the service. In November 
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President Wildman and Dean Bartlett had made a trip to Washington, 
and had conferred with Navy officials and with Howard Petersen (De- 
Pauw 1930), then a special assistant to the under secretary of war. By 
the end of the month a Navy team from the Great Lakes Naval Station 
had made a survey of DePauw’s facilities, and early in December DePauw 
received word that it had been accepted as one of the twenty Naval Flight 
Preparatory Schools (V-5) then being established. 

‘The Navy planned to send units of about 200 men for twelve-week 
training periods, with a maximum of 600 men on the campus at any one 
time. Naval officers would have charge of the men, but DePauw was to 
furnish housing, subsistence, and instruction. The first unit of 200 ar- 
rived early in January, 1943. Except for a few office rooms retained by 
members of the faculty, the Navy took over all of Asbury Hall, which 
became the “Good Ship Asbury.” The men were housed in Longden 
and Florence Halls and the Delta Chi house, and all ate in the Longden 
Hall dining room, converted into a cafeteria. Locust Manor became the 
administrative center for the V-5, and the Music School Annex was 
converted into a hospital. 

Instruction of the men was in charge of Dean Bartlett as director, 
Professor Lester B. Sands, who had been a student in the Naval Academy, 
as coordinator of the curriculum, and Lieutenant Edwin N. Dodge as 
commanding officer of the V-5. The courses taken by the trainees included 
mathematics, physics, navigation, principles of flight, aerology, engines, 
aircraft identification, and communications. The staff consisted largely 
of members of the DePauw faculty, some teaching in their own fields, 
others in subjects far from their specialties. Four of the faculty were sent 
to William Jewell College for an intensive five-day course in navigation. 
Eventually thirty-one members of the DePauw faculty participated in 
this instruction, most of them doing part-time work in their regular 
courses and part-time in the V-5. Fourteen other teachers were brought 
in, mostly from high school positions, among them Clinton Green, who 
later became a regular DePauw professor. ‘Twenty-nine naval officers, 
ranking from ensign to lieutenant commander, were assigned to the unit, 
and some of them did some teaching. 

By the time the V-5 was terminated in August 1944, 2,464 men had 
completed the three-month training period. These men both were and 
were not students in DePauw. The university had nothing to do with 
their admission, their classes were entirely separate from those of regular 
DePauw students, and they received no credits applicable to graduation. 
All personnel problems were handled by the Naval officials. The men 
marched to and from classes. On the other hand, records of their work 
were kept in the oflice of the registrar. ‘They were eligible to participate in 
athletics, and along with the later V-12 men, they made it possible for 
DePauw to continue in intercollegiate competition after the male civilian 
enrollment had dropped to a very low point. 
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Men in this program had few free hours for social activity except on 
week ends. At the very beginning the Pan-Hellenic organization estab- 
lished a date bureau, and soon had 300 women registered. Later a “Lib- 
erty Ship” was opened in the basement of the Alamo Building, with local 
women in charge, aided by coeds. Open Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, it furnished a place for dancing, playing cards, 
or reading. The Elks Club was also open to the V-5 men Sunday after- 
noons and evenings. 

Financially the university made a slight profit from the V-5. The Navy 
paid an original “commissioning expense” of $40,000, covering the costs 
of converting the Longden Hall dining room into a cafeteria, providing 
additional facilities there, and of storing some of the university furniture. 
The Navy also paid an annual rental of four percent of the value of the 
buildings it used, paid the salaries of the instructors, paid a dollar a day 
for each man for subsistence and additional amounts for the use of ath- 
letic facilities, laundry, and medical services. In the final accounting, after 
allowing for rehabilitation expenses, the university profited by about 
$7,250.00. 


4. The Navy V-12 
Not long after the V-5 unit had been established at DePauw, the Navy 


in February 1943 announced a new college training program to start in 
July. Selection of students for the program would begin April 2, and 
the colleges would be chosen from a list of 334 already approved by an 
Army-Navy board. Students were asked to state their choice of various 
types of naval service, and their choice of colleges; although the Navy 
would not be bound to honor these choices, it would do so as far as 
practicable. 

The students were to be selected from men already in college, recent 
high school graduates, or men who had been in active service. They were 
to be classed as “apprentice seamen,” and would be eligible for later ap- 
pointment to Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Camps, For most categories 
of naval service students would be expected to remain in the college for 
four sixteen-week terms, although for various specialized services they 
might remain longer. 

By April 23 arrangements had been concluded between DePauw and 
the Navy for a unit of 4oo men. The men arrived on the campus on 
July 1, under command of Lieutenant Commander William B. Dortch, 
a graduate of the Naval Academy, and formerly associate professor of 
seamanship, ordnance, and gunnery in a naval unit at Harvard. The 
men had been assembled from twenty-nine universities and colleges, in- 
cluding 100 from DePauw, thirty-five from Indiana University, eighty- 
eight from the University of Illinois, twenty-five from Illinois Wesleyan, 
and a number from schools on the West Coast. ‘They were quartered in 


Rector and Lucy Rowland halls, 
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In his Order No. 1 the Commanding Officer emphasized the funda- 


mental qualities necessary for a naval officer. These he listed as “honor, 
personal integrity and loyalty to the service.” He reminded the men 
that their selection was evidence of the special confidence which the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of the Navy had in 
them, and that they must prove themselves worthy of that confidence. 
Any individual guilty of any act of dishonesty of any kind would be im- 
mediately transferred. 

In this same order the necessity of using the correct “naval phraseol- 
ogy’ at all times was stressed. Buildings must be “ships,” dining rooms 
“mess halls,” floors “decks,” corridors “passageways,” stairways “ladders,” 
windows “ports,” walls “bulkheads,” ceilings “overheads,” beds “bunks,” 
toilets “heads,” and drinking fountains “scuttle butts.” Although this 
was not mentioned in the order, Lucy Rowland Hall, often casually re- 
ferred to as “Lucy,” lost its feminine designation and became Rowland 
Hall. 

The daily schedule started with reveille at 0600, muster and morning 
calisthenics at 0608, breakfast at 0630, “room makeup” from o710 to 
0730. Classes were held between 0730 and 1130 and again between 1330 
and 1700, with “chow” and inspection between the morning and after- 
noon classes. After the evening “chow” at 1800, quiet hours were to be 
observed from 2000 to 2200, when the night check would be made, fol- 
lowed by taps and lights out at 2300. Drills were held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays at 1030. On Saturdays night checks and taps came an hour 
later than on other days, and on Sundays reveille was at o800 and no 
activities were scheduled. 

Of the 400 apprentice seamen in the first group, sixty-seven were in a 
special group receiving premedical training, and the others were prepar- 
ing for service as general “deck officers.” For all of them, unless they had 
previously had such courses, work was prescribed in English composition, 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics, most of which they took along with 
the civilian students in regular classes. Several departments organized 
courses specially for the V-12 men. New courses’‘in mathematics in- 
cluded mathematical analysis, calculus and mechanics, and descriptive 
geometry. Physics offered a non-credit sub-college course for those with- 
out sufficient background for its regular college courses, and revised 
courses in general physics, elementary physics, heat and thermodynamics, 
and electricity and magnetism. Psychology offered a special course in 
fundamentals of psychology. Abbreviated courses, especially for the pre- 
medics, were offered in beginning French, German, and Spanish. The 
history department prepared a course in the historical background of the 
war, which was required of all V-12 men. 

‘I'wo new courses dealt specifically with naval affairs. A brief course 
in naval organization touched on such subjects as navy customs and 
courtesies, intelligence, communications, and organization “ashore and 
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afloat.” ‘his course, which was required of all V-12 men, was taught by 
naval officers. A more advanced course in naval history and elementary 
strategy was also required of the prospective deck officers. It included a 
history of sea power, touching on ancient times, but more specifically on 
the Civil War and since, and on such subjects as the relation of air power 
to ships and the tactics of fleet action. 

Beyond the required work the V-12 men might elect any courses they 
chose. ‘They were guided by academic counselors, and were urged to work 
definitely toward meeting major and minor and other requirements for 
graduation from DePauw or from another college. ‘They were encouraged 
to participate in athletics and in other extra-curricular activities so far 
as time allowed. Since specific preparation for naval service was held to a 
minimum, the naval authorities put primary emphasis on the academic 
program in the V-12 phase of officer training. 

The V-12 program called for three sixteen-week terms, roughly the 
equivalent of semesters, with one week of vacation between terms. The 
unit remained at DePauw until October 1945, thus completing seven 
terms. During the first year the unit approximated 4oo men. In July 1944, 
as the V-5 unit was in the process of leaving, the V-12 was expanded to 
600, taking over Longden Hall as the V-5 left. ‘The number was grad- 
ually reduced until it had dropped to 228 after V-E and V-J days, when 
it was disbanded in October 1945. Most of its men were sent to Purdue 
for additional training. A total of 1138 men had participated in the V-12 
program. 


5. The Importance of the Navy Units 


Over 3,600 young men received training at DePauw in the two naval 
units. President Wildman expressed the dual value of these units: “We 
have served the nation in helping to give training to its officer personnel 
and we have in turn been helped through some extremely difficult years 
by their presence on the campus.” There is no way to evaluate statistically 
the contribution made by DePauw and other colleges and universities to 
the nation’s military establishment. It is clear, however, that assembling 
of staffs comparable to those furnished by the colleges, erection of build- 
ings and obtaining equipment would have cost countless millions, and 
would have involved long delays, if it could have been accomplished at all. 

The Navy on two formal occasions expressed appreciation of DePauw’s 
contribution to its program. In a special chapel, as the V-12 unit was 
being disbanded, Navy officers presented a Distinguished Service Cita- 
tion to the university, and at the following Commencement awarded the 
university a plaque. DePauw was recognized again, although not in 
direct connection with the naval units, when the United States Maritime 
Commission named a 10,730-ton cargo ship the “S. S. DePauw Victory.” 
This ship was later used by the “sea-going cowboys” in the “Heifers for 
Relief” plan fostered by the Church of the Brethren. 
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Of the financial benefit of the units to DePauw it is possible to make a 
statistical evaluation. DePauw was able to close each of the war years 
with a substantial balance. The final statement by the comptroller on 
the financial aspects of these units, as mentioned previously, showed a 
balance of over $7,000 in the V-5 accounts, an amount which amply cov- 
ered the deficit of about $1,000 in the V-12. The balance of $6,000 was 
a net figure, after the cost of restoration of the buildings to their former 
condition. Financially, as well as in all other aspects, President Wildman 
was able to tell the trustees, “our experience with the Navy has been a 
record of fine cooperation.” 

The fraternities experienced similar benefits, indirectly, from the pres- 
ence of the naval units. Instead of leaving their houses unoccupied, most 
of the fraternities rented them to the university for housing the girls dis- 
placed from Rector and Lucy Rowland halls. The university paid each 
organization an annual rent of from $1800 to $2500, and agreed to return 
the houses in at least as good shape as they had been previously. 

Without the presence of the Navy men the campus would have as- 
sumed almost the aspect of a woman’s college. Civilian men at one time 
numbered less than 100, while the number of women passed goo. At 
their peak enrollment the two navy units together approximated 1,000. 
The coeds very competently took over editorial positions and maintained 
the campus publications, but intercollegiate athletics could not have been 
continued without the Navy men. 

The Navy paid half of the salaries of Lloyd Messersmith and Raymond 
Neal of the physical education department. For the 1943 football season 
“Gaumy” Neal had the help of two Navy officers, Lieutenant Heisler, 
formerly freshman coach at Ohio State, and Lieutenant DeFrates, form- 
erly an All-Southern Conference end at Tulane. The team made an un- 
usual record, attracting national attention. In six games it scored 206 
points, allowing its opponents only 6. The team was composed almost 
entirely of V-12 and V-5 men, led by the sensational Robert Steuber, 
formerly of the University of Missouri, who ran or kicked for 128 points. 
The 1944-45 basketball team, all of whose starters were V-12 men, also 
made an excellent record, defeating both Indiana and Purdue in the 
course of the season. 


6. Civilian Students in Wartime 


For the civilian students it proved impossible to continue the normal 
patterns, although the attempt was made to maintain them as far as pos- 
sible. Since civilians attended many classes along with the V-12 men, it 
was necessary to rearrange the university calendar in accord with the 
prescribed V-12 calendar, with three “semesters” each year. Starting with 
the summer semester including July, August, September, and October, 
1943, a winter semester ran from November through February, and a 
spring semester from March through June. To make it possible for civilian 
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students to take longer vacations, or to start at more convenient times, a 
bewildering number of short summer sessions and half-semesters were 
offered in 1943 and 1944. 

For the benefit of the civilian men who might be called into the service 
at any time or for the women who might volunteer, new courses were 
offered, including meteorology, interpretation of maps, nautical astronomy 
and navigation, military German, government in Axis states, Russian and 
German history, and women in war. By special permission civilians were 
allowed to take courses offered primarily for the V-12 students. 

In contrast with these expanded course offerings, certain curtailments 
were made in the academic program. As members of the faculty left to 
enter military service some advanced courses were dropped, particularly 
those normally composed chiefly of upperclass men. The operation of a 
recently adopted plan for comprehensive examinations as a requirement 
for graduation with high distinction was postponed, and optional class 
attendance was shelved for the duration of the war, The honors program 
was sharply curtailed. ‘The number of foreign students dropped to two or 
three each year, and of these one or two were Canadians. 

Anticipating the readjustments to be made after the war, President 
Wildman in May 1944 appointed several post-war committees. One of 
these made its recommendations quickly, and as a result the Bureau of 
Testing and Research was established in the fall of that year. This bureau, 
whose functions were to increase rapidly in the coming years, took over 
the routine testing of freshmen, introduced individual diagnostic tests, 
and soon had particular value for returning veterans. In the summer of 
1945 it also conducted the first guidance clinic for prospective freshmen. 

Student housing during the war presented an entirely new aspect. In 
the fall of 1942, when enrollment of men had shrunk, and no naval units 
had yet arrived, sixty-two freshman girls were housed in Longden Hall. 
When the naval units were at their peak, navy men occupied all the 
dormitories except Mason Hall, and also the Delta Chi house. Civilian 
men lived in Johnson House, the Beta Theta Pi house, the Lambda Chi 
Alpha house, or out in town. Mason Hall and all the sorority houses were 
occupied at full capacity, even beyond the normal capacity. The recently 
organized Pi Beta Phi sorority, having as yet no home of its own, occu- 
pied the Sigma Nu house. The remaining girls lived in the fraternity 
houses not otherwise used, from twenty-seven to forty-five in each house. 
After the departure of the V-5 unit, Longden Hall was taken over for a 
time by the V-12, and then by civilian men. By the fall of 1944 Locust 
Manor, Johnson House, and Florence Hall, all reconditioned, were turned 
over to the women, Florence serving as an overflow for the sororities. 
Other temporary adjustments were made during 1945-46, but by the fall 
of 1946 living arrangements had returned to normal. 

All these adjustments and readjustments had placed a heavy burden 
on Miss Martha Cleavelin as director of residence halls, and on the main- 
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tenance and business staffs, particularly in view of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing satisfactory help under wartime conditions. 

In explaining to the trustees in 1943 that the average grades earned by 
the men had for the first time in many years fallen below those of the 
women, President Wildman cited the smaller number of Rector scholars 
on the campus and the psychological difficulties under which the men 
were working. ‘hese he believed grew out of the uncertainty as to when 
they would be called into the service, and the constant arrival of the 
casualty reports. Although the coeds experienced many of the same psy- 
chological strains, their scholarship, as far as it could be measured by 
grades, improved, especially among the freshmen, and at the end of the 
first semester of 1943-44 almost ten percent of the freshman women, 
rather than the five percent of the previous year, were eligible for the 
honorary Alpha Lambda Delta. 

According to the 1945 Mirage, “With the country at war, gone to a 
great extent has been the peacetime social whirl, and studying has become 
the predominant factor in our program.” Taking the place in some small 
degree of the old social whirl, “The Barn” was opened in the fall of 1943. 
In the building known to older generations as the “U Shop” and to later 
ones as the Faculty Office Building, a social center for civilian and Navy 
students was prepared by the Association of Women Students, encour- 
aged by the new dean of women, Miss Leota Colpitts, and dedicated with 
a speech by Ford Frick following a football game. It was described as a 
make-shift Union Building, and gave encouragement to the demand for 
a real Union Building, which materialized within a few years. 

In view of the food rationing and the restrictions on travel, the major 
festivities bringing alumni and parents to the campus were sharply cur- 
tailed. May Day celebrations continued, but the Mother's Day feature 
was omitted from 1943 to 1945. Old Gold Day and Dad’s Day did not 
disappear, but were combined into one day in 1943 and 1944. At Com- 
mencement, the fifty-year reunions continued, but others were dropped. 

These years gave the women students the opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability in student offices. In 1943-44 a woman was president of the 
senior class, and another was business manager of the Mirage. Editors of 
The DePauw each semester were women, and The Boulder had women 
as editor and business manager. Women for the first time became cheer 
leaders, and many joined the band, playing along with civilian and naval 
men. Most of the members of the debate team were women. For the first 
time the Walker Cup, given annually to that student who has done most 
to spread the fame of DePauw, was awarded to a coed, Rosa Neil Rey- 
nolds. ‘The Y.W.C.A., in addition to its usual activities, for a time main- 
tained a nursery school for underprivileged children and assisted in the 
services of the Maple Heights church. Coeds also gave time as nurses’ 
aids at the Putnam County Hospital, and engaged in other auxiliary war 
services. 
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7. The Faculty in War Service 


In a sense nearly every member of the staff participated directly in the 
war. Every member of the administrative staff had problems in connec- 
tion with the Navy V-5 and V-12. Thirty-one of the faculty taught V-5 
classes, and nearly every teacher had V-12 students in his classes. ‘Twenty- 
two of the staff left for active military duty, and seven others for some 
phase of war work. 

First of the entire staff to leave for the service was Robert H. Farber, 
who had already held several positions in the Administration Building, 
and was to hold several more after his return. After graduating from an 
Officers’ Candidate School in Fort Washington and serving in Mississippi, 
he was a classification officer with the Third Army in France, Germany, 
and Austria, leaving the service as a major. 

The senior members of the staff entering the service had been teaching 
more than a score of years in the history department. A. W. Crandall, a 
veteran of World War I and a reserve officer, spent four years with the 
army, starting in the Finance Replacement Center at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, continuing in assignments in Ohio State University, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and Camp Hood, and finally as a historian in the North 
African, Mediterranean, and European theaters, writing histories of 
various units of the service. George B. Manhart, after attending an Off- 
cers’ Training School in Miami Beach, spent three years with the Air 
Force in Texas, at first teaching aircraft identification, then giving lectures 
on the background and progress of the war, and finally cooperating 
in the preparation of a history of the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand. 

Harold Zink of the political science department worked with the Amer- 
ican Military Government in England and then with SHAEF (Supreme 
Headquarters American Expeditionary Force), where he was a con- 
sultant on the government to be set up in Germany, and prepared the 
American section of the Handbook for Military Government in Germany. 
By the time of his return to the campus he had contributed to a book 
Post-War Governments of Europe, and was revising and bringing down 
to date his Government and Politics in the United States. 

After serving with the Federal ‘Trade Commission and the Office of 
Price Administration, Gerald E. Warren of the economics department 
became an ensign in the Navy. Hans Grueninger of the German depart- 
ment served with the Army in military intelligence, and after his release 
taught German in Indiana University before returning to DePauw. 
Arthur Shumaker of the English department, following service with 
the Infantry in Europe, organized and was principal of an Infantry Divi- 
sion high school conducted in a castle in Bavaria. 

Scientists entering the service included zoologist Albert E. Reynolds, 


who worked at Randolph Field in high altitude physiology and at Coch- 
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ran Field in aviation medicine, and botanist Howard R. Youse, who served 
as an Aviation Armor instructor at Barksdale Field. Physical Director 
Donovan C. Moffett served in the physical training program at Forts 
Meade and Benning. 

Russell F. Alexander, director of publicity and editor of the Alumnus, 
was one of the first to enter the service. After editing The Gas Bag at 
Camp Tyson, he served as publicity director and chief of the Morale 
services with the Fourth Regiment in New Orleans. At the conclusion 
of the war he worked in Berlin on the history of the military government 
in Germany, and with President Herman Wells of Indiana University 
in the cultural office of the military government of Germany. 

Seven other members of the staff served in the Navy, Paul J. Carter 
and Wisner Kinne from the English department, Vernon VanDyke of 
political science, Harold Hickman and Patricia Roche from physical edu- 
cation, and Jack Ohmans and Ray F. Myers of the admissions office. 
Edward G. Shadbolt and Howard B. Waltz of the music school entered 
the Army, and Margaret Elizabeth ‘Traynor of the registrar's office joined 
the Women’s Reserve Corps of the Marines. Robert E. Elder, publicity 
director, also entered the service. | 

Other members of the staff entered forms of service which were not 
strictly military, but perhaps equally important toward the winning of 
the war. President Wildman served on the Citizens’ Emergency Com- 
mittee on Non-Defense Expenditures and on a committee on civilian 
morale, Glenn Giddings of the physics department spent the war years 
in research at the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. Edward M. J. 
Mueller of the German department, Merton H. Rapp of English, and 
Robert M. Dinkel of political science and sociology entered forms of 
government service. Emily Ivey of German and Harriet Hazinski of art 
joined the Red Cross, and had interesting service with the military forces 
in Hawaii and China, respectively. At the conclusion of the war, Reid 
Winsey of the art department became an instructor in the Army-sponsored 
school for service men at Shrivenham, England. 

At least half a dozen former members of the staff entered military 
service. Ralph W. Hufferd became a colonel in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, heading research on chemical warfare agents and pyrotechnics, 
and after the war was in charge of biological warfare laboratories. Hiram 
M. Stout, formerly of the political science department, by the end of the 
war was serving as military attaché of the U. S. embassy in London. A 
former secretary of alumni affairs, Elmer I. Carriker, began a long career 
as a chaplain in the Air Force, after which he returned to DePauw in 
1962 as director of church relations. A former English instructor, Mary 
Glenn Hamilton, became a lieutenant in the Woman’s Army Corps, a 
former speech teacher Patrick J. Smith became an officer in the Navy, 
and a former Romance language instructor, W. Stanley Martin, saw serv- 
ice in North Africa. 
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The many war time activities of DePauw’s former president, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, included membership on a Civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of the Navy, and service as an official visitor for 


the joint Chiefs of Staff to Army and Navy chaplains. 


8. Students and Alumni in the Service 


As in the case of World War I it has not been possible to compile a com- 
plete list of DePauw people in the service during World War II. Chiefly 
through a study of the Alumnus of the war years and the years since, 
however, mention has been found of over 2,400 men and women who, 
after studies in DePauw, served in one form or another. This figure is 
over and above the 3602 who had training in the V-5 and V-12 units on 
the campus, although a few of the V-12 may be duplicated. 

It is even more difficult to present an accurate statement of the distribu- 
tion of DePauw people in the various services and ranks, as the records 
sometimes indicate only participation in the war, or among the many 
lieutenants make no distinction between lieutenants and lieutenants 
(junior grade) in the Navy, or between first and second lieutenants in 
the Army. Available records for the early war years frequently indicate 
a rank lower than that ultimately achieved, and it is not always clear 
whether a man listed in the Army was serving in the Infantry or the Air 
Force. 

With all allowances for error, certain general statistics may be pre- 
sented. Approximately half of those serving were in the Army or the Army 
Air Force, slightly over a fourth in the Navy, and smaller numbers in 
the Marines, the Coast Guard, the Coast Artillery, Chemical Warfare, 
Ordnance, Engineering, or as physicians or chaplains, and there was even 
one cavalryman. 

Over half of the men in the various services were commissioned officers, 
the number approximating 300 in the Infantry, 300 in the Air Force, 
and 4oo in the Navy. At the top stood three generals, one of them in the 
Chinese Army. Other officers in the Army and its Air Force included 
thirteen colonels, sixty-five lieutenant colonels, and ninety-two majors. 
Naval officers included two captains, two commanders, and twenty-six 
lieutenant commanders. The approximately 150 ensigns represented a 
larger number than that of any other single rank in any service. Of the 
seventy-five Marines whose records have been found, fifty-seven were 
officers. The 125 DePauw physicians were in contrast with only thirty- 
two chaplains. 

Training in DePauw’s R.O.T.C. stood many men in good stead. To 
mention only a few as samples, Paul H. Haward (1921), George Dirks 
(1929), Floyd M. Call and William P. Bogie, both of 1930, all reached 
the rank of lieutenant colonel or colonel, all distinguished themselves in 
the service in one way or another, and all have since sent one or more 
children to DePauw. William P. Boice (1926), an early casualty among 
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the officers, and David M. Shoup (1926), mentioned later in this chapter, 
were also R.O.T.C. men. 

Among men in civilian positions closely allied with the military about 
fifteen each were working with the War Production Board, in phases of 
the Army or Navy training program, and in either the Red Cross or the 
U.S.O. CUnited Service Organizations) work, as well as many others in 
a variety of fields. 

Women played a much greater role in World War II than in any pre- 
vious war. Although, disregarding the men in training on the campus, the 
total number of DePauw students and alumni participating in the second 
world war was about two and a half times the number in the first, the 
number of women was about ten times larger. Curiously the number of 
nurses of whom record has been found does not represent a great increase, 
with the three of World War I rising to only seven in World War II, 
but the latter were supplemented by five assisting in hospital services and 
three in physical therapy. The five Red Cross and Y.W.C.A. workers of 
World War I were followed by thirty Red Cross workers and three other 
civilians in military establishments in World War II, and two in the 
U.N.R.R.A. CUnited Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) 
after the war. 

The great advance in the role of women resulted from the creation of 
women’s units in the various services. DePauw women were attracted in 
largest numbers to the naval unit known as WAVES. Of the thirty-nine 
DePauw women in that unit approximately half were officers. In the 
Women’s Army Corps there were nine DePauw officers ranking from 
second lieutenants to a lieutenant colonel, and eleven others. The women’s 
unit of the Marine Corps included a major, two lieutenants, and four 
others from DePauw; the Coast Guard’s S.P.A.R. and the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service Pilots two each. Seven others in miscellaneous services 
brought the total number of women whose records have been found 
to 129. 

A few of the men participating in the war have been selected to indi- 
cate the high ranks held by DePauw men, or some unusual exploits, or 
the variety of services DePauw men performed. 

Two DePauw men who had served in World War I were promoted 
during the second war from colonel to general. Edwin H. Randle (1917) 
held important commands in North Africa and later in the Pacific. 
Thomas L. Holland (ex-1902.)) of the Quartermaster Corps was in charge 
of the O.M. Depot in Atlanta, the largest in the country. Major General 
Ping-po Ku served in the Chinese army. 

Colonel Bernard B. McMahon (1915), another veteran of World 
War I and for several years in charge of DePauw’s R.O.T.C., won fame 
when he received the surrender of more than 2,000 Germans by broad- 
casting from a sound truck, using the good German he had learned from 


Miss Minna Kern and Dr. Longden. 
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In the Air Force, Colonel H. Weir Cook Cex-1916), well known for 


his exploits in World War I and in the development of civil aviation be- 
tween the wars, played an active part in training airmen until he was 
killed in an accident in the Pacific theater. He has been honored by the 
naming of a Liberty ship and of the Indianapolis airport after him. 

Widely known for his exploits is Colonel David M. Shoup (1926), 
who, although wounded, led his Marines in a hard fought and bloody, but 
successful battle at Tarawa. Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the British Distinguished Service Order, and many other honors, he 
became in 1959 the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Perhaps most sensational among the exploits of DePauw men in the 
Navy were those of Lieutenant Alexander Vraciu (1941). He had been 
famous on the campus for jumping out of a second story window during 
a psychology class taught by Professor Fay, in retaliation for some of the 
professor’s experiments on the students. At the beginning of the war he 
wrote from a Pacific training base: “Flying is the nuts, and I love it.” 
During his service he destroyed forty Japanese planes, and was twice 
shot down over water and twice parachuted to safety on land. Following 
one of his parachute landings he spent five weeks in guerrilla activity in 
the Philippines. 

Another Navy lieutenant, John T. McNaughton (1942), later a pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Law School and an assistant secretary for defense 
in the Kennedy administration, was cited for heroic action in saving and 
bringing to port a severely damaged liberty ship. 

Two DePauw men, after service as lieutenants in the Navy, played 
important roles in the War Crimes Commissions. Earl W. Kintner (1936) 
served as deputy to the United States Commissioner in connection with 
the prosecution of German officials, and George E. Mountz (1930) served 
as assistant to the chief prosecutor in the trial of the Japanese General 
Yamashito. 

Lieutenant Colonel Paul L. Morrison (1921), earlier a leader in the 
DePauw S.A.T.C. and later a benefactor of the university, served as chief 
of the central fiscal office in the China theater and later as an expert in 
German, Japanese, and Korean financial adjustments. Howard C. Peter- 
sen (1930), after serving as counsel to the committee drafting the Selec- 
tive Service Act, served as a special assistant in the office of the Secretary 
of war, becoming assistant secretary of war in 1945. Later president of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company and a special assistant for the 
international trade program in the Kennedy administration, he has been 
a trustee of DePauw. 

Among those in an interesting variety of other services were Irvine 
Gardner (1910) of the National Bureau of Standards, who set up a spe- 
cial laboratory for testing military rangefinders, and Ernest A. Pinson 
(1935), who, for the Air Force, carried out research on oxygen masks 


for high altitude flights and on problems involved in night flying. Major 
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Fenwick 'T’. Reed (ex-1918) as commandant of military personnel at Indi- 
ana University supervised the second largest collegiate army training 
center in the country. James C. Lunde (ex-1941) received a citation 
“for outstanding achievement as a U. S. Coast Guard combat photog- 
rapher,” covering numerous landing operations from New Guinea to the 
Philippines. George M. McCole (ex.1904.), an osteopathic physician and 
Montana chairman of “Dogs for Defense,” was commended by the Quar- 
termaster General for recruiting dogs. Forrest Goodenough, blind grad- 
uate of the Music School in 1942, worked with the Treasury Department, 
composing accompaniments for films used in war bond campaigns. And 
the Rev. Harry Komuro (1933), minister of a Methodist church in Hono- 
lulu, worked with Nisei in Hawaii, “cautioning . .. counseling... guid- 
ing... inspiring . . . speaking out in their defense.” 

Among DePauw women in the service, Beatrice Ringgold (1926) had 
the distinction of being in the first class trained for the Women’s Army 
Corps. Mary Elizabeth ‘Thoits Cex-1946), already holding a pilot’s license 
when she entered DePauw, enlisted in the WASPS, and served as a pilot 
and as a pilot instructor. Dr. Hawthorne Darby (1917), with long expe- 
rience as a medical missionary in the Philippines, helped supply food to 
captured United States soldiers until she was court-martialed and exe- 
cuted by Japanese ofhcials. 

In the Pearl Harbor attack Seaman William Arbuckle Cex-1942) was 
killed. Within a few days Jack Coons (1940), one of the most brilliant 
students who ever attended DePauw, was killed in an airplane accident 
while in training in Oklahoma. Fatality followed fatality, until one hun- 
dred and six DePauw men were known to have lost their lives. A plaque 
bearing the names of these men has a central place in the Memorial 
Student Union Building, erected a few years later in their honor. 

At least three DePauw graduates followed the dictates of their con- 
science and refused active military service, presenting, as one of them 
phrased it, “a side of DePauw’s social witness which was not large but of 
significance.” ‘These conscientious objectors performed a variety of serv- 
ices; on a soil conservation project, as a “smoke-jumper” parachuted to 
fight forest fires in Montana, in a vitamin deficiency experiment under 
simulated high altitude conditions, and under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Oxnam on a Federal Council Committee on conscientious objectors. 


9. The Return of the Veterans 


The government made generous provision for the education of veterans 
after the war. In March 1943 Public Law 16 provided for financing the 
training of disabled veterans. Considerable leeway was allowed the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in determining the nature and length of that train- 
ing, and many veterans were able to complete college courses under its 
provisions. Applying to a larger number of veterans was Public Law 356, 
generally known as the “G. I. Bill” of June 1944. It provided that any 
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man or woman who had entered the military service after September 16, 
1940, and had served ninety days or more would be eligible for financial 
help for one year in college, and for as much longer as the time he or 
she had spent in the service. This could be used for refresher training, or 
for courses leading to a degree. The government would pay the student’s 
tuition up to $500 a year, would pay for necessary books and equipment, 
and allow in addition $50 a month for a single person or $75 a month for 
a married veteran. 

Taking advantage of these provisions, veterans began drifting back to 
the campus in the fall of 1945, accompanied by some students who were 
beginning their course. Following the withdrawal of the last unit of the 
Navy V-12 men, the university had returned to the two-semester plan, 
convinced that the three semesters of the accelerated program had not 
proved permanently desirable. Veterans were allowed to enroll at any 
time during the semester for partial credit, and in addition a special eight- 
week course starting November 19 was organized primarily for them. 
This attracted thirty-seven ex-service men and one ex-service woman. By 
the end of the semester ninety veterans had enrolled, men whose service 
awards included three bronze stars, five purple hearts, twenty-four air 
medals with clusters, five distinguished flying crosses, and twenty-three 
Presidential unit citations. Eight of the veterans brought wives with them, 
thus inaugurating a housing problem which was to prove increasingly 
difficult. It was temporarily solved by using the Delta Upsilon house for 
the veteran families. 

By the second semester, starting in February 1946, 294 veterans, in- 
cluding seven women, had registered. Most of the faculty members who 
had been in the service had returned by this time. In many ways DePauw 
seemed to be back to its normal life, although changes were evident in 
the greater maturity of many of the men, the presence of their wives and 
in many cases their children, and the prevalence on the campus of left- 
over military uniforms, in whole or, more frequently, in part. 

Veteran enrollment reached its peak during the year 1946-47, when 
715 students during the first semester and 768 in the second were attend- 
ing under the provisions of either the G.I. Bill or P.L.16. These brought 
the total registration for the year to the highest figure the university had 
reached up to that time. The summer school of 1946, with 336 students, 
and of 1947 with 417, most of whom were veterans, were the largest of 
any, before or since. University receipts from the government for these 
students for the summer of 1946 and the school year 1946-47 amounted 
to $345,577. 

After the year 1946-47 the number of veterans attending DePauw de- 
clined, at first gradually and then rapidly. In the fall of 1947 the total 
was 651, in 1948 an even 500. By 1949 the figure had dropped to 288, 
then to 107 in 1950; in 1951 there were only forty, and of these twenty- 
nine were seniors. From then on only a few straggled in. 
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For the veterans the university made some academic concessions. They 
were not required to take physical education courses. Those who were 
able to do passing work were given a credit of eight hours toward gradua- 
tion, in recognition of their basic military training. Another important 
concession was one made to those who had started to meet the foreign 
language requirement before entering the service. If they had completed 
nine or fewer hours before their work had been interrupted, they might 
take refresher courses and then continue, or they might start a new 
language. Those who had earned ten or more hours before entering the 
service might now meet the remainder of the language requirement by 
taking courses in the civilization of the country whose language they had 
studied. In general the veterans selected majors and courses in the 
various departments in about the usual proportions, except for the very 
large number of economics majors. To help the veterans in their academic 
and other problems, Robert H. Farber, who had returned to the Admin- 
istration Building after four years in the service, was designated as 
secretary of veteran affairs. 

Along with the peak enrollment of veterans in the year 1946-47 came 
the largest number of married couples, reaching 105 the first semester and 
121 the second. For seventy-nine of them the university was able to 
furnish housing. Johnson House was remodeled into seven apartments, 
more luxurious than any of the other veteran housing. Six Quonset huts 
north of Florence Hall provided efficiency apartments for twelve couples. 
The university purchased fifteen pre-fabricated cottages formerly used 
for employees of a powder plant at Wilmington, Illinois, and placed 
these one-, two-, and three-bedroom buildings on its grounds south of 
the Observatory, in what came to be known as Observatory Hill. The 
university also obtained eleven former army barracks, placing six of them 
on South Locust Street, one on South College Avenue, and four on uni- 
versity grounds northeast of the Observatory, known as Observatory 
Court. ‘These were remodeled into forty-five apartments. The Army held 
title to these until August 1948, when they were turned over to the uni- 
versity. ; 

All these properties were rented to veterans at modest rates, the rents 
being used for maintenance and for repaying university reserve funds used 
in their construction or reconstruction. In 1950 the South College Avenue 
building was converted into the Food Laboratories, and in 1961 the Ob- 
servatory Court barracks were demolished. ‘The rest of this housing in 
1962 was still proving useful, now for young faculty families and for 
married students. 

A tabulation made in October 1948 showed that of the 500 veteran 
men Ioo were married and twenty-six had children. One-fourth of the 
men were working to supplement their government allowances, fourteen 
of them earning twenty dollars or more a week. Most of the men were 
able to handle their new scholastic and domestic problems satisfactorily, 
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although certain habits carried over from military life proved handicaps 
for some. Many of the wives found employment, thirteen of them at one 
time holding positions in the Administration Building. Lectures and dis- 
cussion groups were organized for the wives. 

The fraternities, which had almost disappeared from the picture during 
the war years, took advantage of the influx of veterans, and not only 
rebuilt their numbers, but advanced beyond pre-war memberships. Dur- 
ing the year 1946-47 the smallest number in any fraternity was fifty and 
the largest seventy-five. Membership in the sororities was also increasing, 
although not so rapidly. True to the DePauw tradition of organizing, as 
early as November 1, 1945, a group of student veterans met in the Ameri- 
can Legion home and organized Gamma Iota (G.I.), having as adviser 
Donovan C. Moffett of the physical education department who had re- 
cently returned from the service. “For God and for country,” they de- 
clared, “we associate ourselves together for the purpose of promoting the 
mutual welfare of former members of our armed forces who have served 
our country and who are enrolled as students of DePauw University.” 
Membership was also extended to members of the Merchant Marine, and 
to veterans of Allied military forces. The organization served as a link 
with the Office of Veteran Affairs, and continued during the years in 
which veterans were attending DePauw in any considerable numbers. 

Of the freshmen entering in 1946, over two-thirds were graduated in 
1950. [his represented the highest rate of persistence in the whole history 
of the university, and was doubtless accounted for by the large number 
of veterans in the class, aided by the G. I. Bill. Accurately summarizing 
the place of the veterans in DePauw, President Wildman stated that 
“for the most part, the veterans have fit in a mature and satisfactory way 
into the life of the college.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CrypE E. Witpman, whose administration began in 1936, was inaugu- 
rated the following spring, while DePauw was celebrating its centennial. 
He chose as the subject for his address “The Second Century Will be 
Harder than the First.” ‘This prophecy proved unfortunately accurate in 
relation to the first two presidents of the second century, as both Dr. 
Wildman and his successor Dr. Humbert broke under the strain of the 
office. Dr. Wildman recovered sufficiently to continue active for several 
additional years, but Dr. Humbert became the first president to die while 
in the service of DePauw. 

Dr. Wildman’s fifteen-year presidency of his alma mater fell into three 
nearly equal periods, each an abnormal and difficult one. First were the 
years of recovery from the depression; then the years of World War II; 
his last six years were the expanding, even booming ones following the 
war. 


1. The Closing Years of the Wildman Administration 


During these last years of Dr. Wildman’s presidency he was confronted 
by an increase of the student body from less than 1,500 to almost 2,300 
within a two-year period, followed by a decrease after the G. I. peak had 
been reached. His problems were complicated by an unusually large 
turnover in the administrative personnel. These changes, to be discussed 
later in this chapter, were accompanied by numerous changes in the 
joint board of trustees and visitors, many of the university’s most valuable 
patrons and advisers either dying or retiring from service. Notably Roy O. 
West, after twenty-six years as the devoted president of the trustees, was 
succeeded in 1950 by Howard C. Sheperd, president of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

President Wildman spent a larger share of his time on the campus 
than any other of the twentieth-century presidents. Doubtless as a result 
of his long teaching experience, he had a deep interest in curricular 
problems, and he attended the meetings of most of the faculty commit- 
tees, sharing in a helpful way in their work. All of this he was doing not 
as a substitute for the usual administrative and public relations and 
financial activities of the presidency, but in addition to them. In Febru- 
ary 1950 he suffered a coronary occlusion, following a condition of hyper- 
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tension during the previous two or three years. After several weeks in the 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis he returned to Greencastle. In June 
he presented his resignation to the trustees, to take effect one year later. 
During the year 1950-51 he was able to do a limited amount of work, 
leaning heavily on Dean Norris and other administrative officials. 

President Wildman’s last year was one from which he could draw a 
ereat deal of satisfaction. The Union Building was completed, as was 
the remodeling of a temporary housing structure into a well-equipped 
Food Laboratories Building. Arrangements were completed for an Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps to start the following fall. ‘The 
alumni pleased him by contributing for the first time a total of more than 
$50,000 to the Alumni Fund, and the students by a successful year in 
intercollegiate competition, in which DePauw won thirty-three inter- 
collegiate debates while losing only eight, and forty-nine athletic contests 
while losing twenty-two. 

At the time of his retirement he was president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Church Related and Independent Colleges and of the National 
Association of Methodist Schools, Colleges, and Universities. He was 
also a past president of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and of the Indiana Conference on Higher Education, 
and a former chairman of the Division of Social Forces of the Indiana 
War Historical Commission. 

Other phases of his work have been referred to earlier or will be 
mentioned later. Adding them all together it becomes evident that his 
fifteen years constituted not only the longest incumbency of any president 
of Asbury or DePauw, but also a notably effective one. After his retire- 
ment from the DePauw presidency he sufficiently recovered his health 
to be able to return to the teaching of his favorite subject, the Old Testa- 
ment, first in the Perkins School of Theology connected with Southern 
Methodist University, and later in Dickinson College. It was while he 
was holding the latter position that he died suddenly on November 1, 


1955; 
2, President Russell ]. Humbert 


Having the year 1950-51 in which to search for a new president, a com- 
mittee of the trustees was able to consider some seventy men who had 
been suggested for the office. A screening committee reduced the number 
to five, and these were invited to visit the campus, where they were inter- 
viewed by many members of the staff. In a new type of faculty coopera- 
tion in the choice of a leader, the five members of the faculty committee 
on faculty each sent to the trustee committee an independent assessment 
of each of the candidates. 

The choice fell on Russell Jay Humbert. Except for his years of theo- 
logical training in Boston his life had been spent in Ohio. Born in Barber- 
ton in 1905, he was graduated from the College of Wooster and the 
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School of Theology of Boston University. He preached in nearby 


churches during his college and seminary years, and later in Beach City, 
Akron, Toledo, and Youngstown. In addition to ministering to large and 
growing congregations, he had been a delegate to Methodist jurisdictional 
and general conferences and to a Methodist ecumenical conference in 
Oxford, England, had engaged in many interdenominational activities in 
connection with the Y.M.C.A. and councils of churches, and had served 
as chairman of the Ohio Pastors Conference. He had found time for 
‘many community activities, working actively with chambers of commerce, 
community chests, the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, and the Kiwanis 
Club. He had also served as a trustee of Mount Union College, and was 
widely known as a forceful public speaker. 

He was married to a college classmate, Margaret Lundy, a daughter of 
George Lundy of the Marts and Lundy fund-raising corporation, for 
which he had done some work during his years in the seminary. 

Arriving in Greencastle in the summer of 1951, he immediately identi- 
fied himself with all the interests of the university. To familiarize him- 
self with DePauw alumni and clientele he at once began extensive travels 
throughout the country, and at the end of his first year in office was able 
to report to the trustees that he had met with and addressed thirty-eight 
alumni clubs, had travelled over 50,000 miles, had made 322 speeches, 
and had conducted or attended 800 meetings. Even this record he sur- 
passed in some of the following years. 

The inauguration of the new president became the occasion of a five- 
day convocation in mid-October 1952. Features included a program of 
contemporary American music, presented by the DePauw choir and 
symphony orchestra, augmented by members of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and directed by Fabien Sevitsky, conductor of the 
Indianapolis orchestra. Mrs. Fannie Blumberg presented to the university 
one of her paintings entitled “Prayer.” A session on science was addressed 
by Indiana University professor and Nobel Prize winner Herman J. 
Muller, and by DePauw’s own graduate and well known chemist, 
Percy L. Julian. A dinner for business executives held in Indianapolis 
heard addresses by DePauw’s Ford Frick, Commissioner of Baseball, and 
the Honorable Wallace F. Bennett, U. S. senator from Utah. Speakers 
on religious and educational subjects included the Rev. Dr. Harold A. 
Bosley of Evanston and President Harold C. Case of Boston University. 
Honorary degrees were conferred, according to old custom, and in an 
innovation for DePauw, alumni citations were awarded to thirty former 
students. The climax came with the inauguration itself, held at Black- 
stock Stadium, where addresses were given by a second Nobel Prize re- 
cipient, Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of Washington University, 
President Howard Sheperd of the trustees, and President Humbert him- 
self. 

By the time of his inauguration the new president had already laid 
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plans for a Greater DePauw Program, to be initiated immediately and 
carried on during a fifteen-year period. It gave evidence of a favorite motto 
of his: “Make no little plans.” ‘The story of the carrying out of that plan, 
including the erection of two fine new buildings and the remodeling of 
others, a fifty per cent increase in the endowment, and a strengthening 
and broadening of the whole educational program will be told in the 
following chapters. ‘The plan had developed according to its schedule, 
and was in the process of enlargement. The Commencement festivities of 
June 1962 were planned to be a little more elaborate than usual, as part 
of the celebration of DePauw’s one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
year. President Humbert had flown to Oregon to receive an honorary 
degree from Willamette University, and was spending a few days at his 
cottage in Michigan preparatory to a high school address in Ohio and 
his planned return to Greencastle to lead in the Commencement activi- 
ties. The university community was then shocked by the news that he 
had suffered a heart attack on June 1 and had died the following day. 

Russell Humbert had given himself with unsparing energy and devo- 
tion to DePauw, and to the cause of Christian higher education. Off the 
campus he had served as chairman of the Indiana section of the White 
House Conference on Education and had headed the Hoosier delegation 
to Washington. He had been active in the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church, and in the formation of the Great Lakes College As- 
sociation of twelve colleges in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 

At the baccalaureate service on June 10, where he was to have preached 
the sermon, Bishop Richard C. Raines of the Indiana Area in his stead 
preached on the subject Dr. Humbert had chosen, “Your Search for 
Significance,” developing his sermon from Dr. Humbert's partially com- 
pleted manuscript. The program for the service included these words: 


RUSSELL JAY HUMBERT 
(May 26, 1905—June 2, 1962) 


It is not our purpose here to present a eulogy, for this al- 
ready is in our minds and hearts. But on such a meaningful 
occasion we feel especially the absence in person of Dr. 
Russell J. Humbert who was so ardently dedicated to 
DePauw University and everything for which this institu- 
tion stands. 

Dr. Humbert believed in the Church, and he lived his 
belief. He believed in Christian education, and he believed 
without qualification in the victory of life over death. 


3. Changes in the Administrative Staff 


Administrative machinery has continued to become more extensive and 
more complex. Not only have new offices been established and duties of 
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old officers reapportioned, but changes in personnel have been somewhat 
more frequent than in earlier years. 

Under President Wildman the position of dean of the university was 
clarified. ‘The dean was made responsible for the whole educational pro- 
gram. The library, the admissions office, and the registrar’s office were 
under his general supervision, as was the School of Music, and later also 
the School of Nursing. In the spring of 1947 Edward R. Bartlett, dean 
for the previous six years, was elected president of the Iliff School of 
Theology. His resignation came so late in the year that time was lack- 
ing for a careful selection of a successor, and George B. Manhart of the 
department of history was drafted as acting dean for the following year. 
Edgar C. Cumings, formerly president of Canterbury College, then 
served as dean for two years. A graduate of Indiana University with a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, he had taught in the University of 
Rochester and Indiana University, and had served in the Navy. After 
his election to the vice presidency of Coe College (followed promptly by 
his advancement to the presidency), Louis W. Norris was made dean, 
serving during President Wildman’s last year. Norris was a graduate of 
Otterbein, had studied in Berlin, and held a Ph.D. from Boston. He had 
taught philosophy and served as vice president in Baldwin-Wallace 
College previous to coming to DePauw’s department of philosophy in 
1946. 

It was fortunate for President Humbert that during his first year in 
the presidency he could depend on Dean Norris, experienced both as a 
teacher and an administrator. Norris, however, resigned at the end of that 
year to accept the presidency of MacMurray College. His successor, 
Robert H. Farber, was a graduate of DePauw in the class of 1935, and 
held advanced degrees from Chicago and Indiana. He had served as field 
secretary and as secretary of admissions prior to his five years of military 
service; since the war he had been an assistant dean of students and di- 
rector of the Rector Scholarship Foundation. 

Closely related to the duties of the dean was the supervision of graduate 
work. William E. Edington as chairman or secretary of the graduate 
council was in charge of that work from 1933 until his retirement twenty 
years later, when he was succeeded by Clark F. Norton. In 1960 Norton’s 
title was changed to that of director of graduate studies, and the follow- 
ing year he was given the additional responsibility of assistant dean of 
the university. Holding both the A.B. and Ph.D. from Michigan, he had 
taught there and at Montana before coming to DePauw’s department of 
political science in 1948. 

On the retirement of Van Denman ‘Thompson as director of the School 
of Music, Milton S. Trusler succeeded to that position. ‘Trusler held both 
the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees from DePauw, had studied also 
in the Juilliard School of Music, New York University, and Northwestern 
University, and within a year received a Ph.D, from Indiana. He had 
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been a music supervisor in Connersville, Indiana, and for fifteen years 
had taught in the Arkansas State ‘Teachers college. 

When the School of Nursing was organized in 1955, Mrs. Fredericka 
FE. Koch became its director. She was succeeded in 1957 by Mrs. 
Catherine McC, Friddle. Both held master’s degrees and had had con- 
siderable experience in nursing and nursing administration. 

The year 1948 brought a complete reorganization of the staff of person- 
nel deans. Louis H. Dirks, dean of men since that position had been 
created twenty-two years earlier, reached the retirement age, and Leota C. 
Colpitts, dean of women for the last five years, resigned. The administra- 
tion of student personnel affairs was now brought under a dean of stu- 
dents, and Lawrence A. Riggs was chosen for that position. 

A graduate of California with a doctor's degree from Columbia, Riggs 
had been a high school teacher and counselor in California, and professor 
of education and dean of students in Willamette College. Lucille 
Scheuer, holding an A.B. from Mt. Holyoke and an A.M. from Columbia, 
with experience as a teacher of speech, and as counselor and director of 
women’s housing at Northwestern, became an assistant dean, and served 
until 1959, when she became dean of women in ‘Temple University. 
Robert Farber, as previously mentioned, served as assistant dean of stu- 
dents until his appointment as dean of the university. In 1949 Ida Nelle 
Barnhart became another assistant dean of students. She was a graduate 
of Wichita and held a master’s degree from Northwestern. Miss Scheuer 
was succeeded by Ethel A. Mitchell, who held degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, had been a member of the DePauw physical educa- 
tion staff for twelve years, and was doing advanced study in educational 
counseling in Indiana University. ‘Thus the reorganized staff included a 
dean and three assistant deans of students, taking the place of the previous 
deans of men and of women, each with an assistant. 

Reflecting a new emphasis on student counseling, this change in the 
personnel deanship was accompanied by the appointment of trained resi- 
dent counselors in each of the main dormitories, all working under the 
supervision of one of the assistant deans. In answer to some criticism of 
the expenses involved in this program, the administration explained that 
the salaries of the counselors were paid from the room and board charges 
in the halls. 

Dr. George F. Parker, Jr. headed the university health service for the 
first seven years following its establishment in 1941 in the O’Hair House. 
He was succeeded by Doctors Otto H. Dobbs, serving until 1956, 
Edwin F. McNichols for a year, and A. Wilson Smith since 1957. 

With increasing competition among the colleges for high school gradu- 
ates of high quality more careful and systematic attention had to be given 
to the visitation of high schools. In 1938 an office of admissions had been 
created, but until 1942 its duties had been carried out by Dean Smith 
and others who gave only part of their time to that work. Willard E. 
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Umbreit was then appointed as full-time secretary and later director of 
admissions. He held degrees from North Central College and Columbia 
University, and for ten years had been on the physical education staff. 
When in 1952 he was made director of the development program, John J. 
Wittich succeeded him as director of admissions, his title being changed 
eight years later to dean of admissions. Wittich was also placed in charge 
of the Rector Scholarship Foundation. In 1961 he accepted a position as 
acting director of the College Center of the Finger Lakes, leaving his 
former assistants Louis J. Fontaine as acting director of admissions and 
Paul L. Gilbert as acting director of the Rector Scholarship Foundation 
and university scholarships. On Wittich’s resignation in 1962 to remain 
in the Finger Lakes position, Fontaine and Gilbert were appointed to the 
positions in which they had been acting. 

Following Mrs. Cooper’s retirement as librarian after the completion 
of the new Roy O. West Library in 1957, Russell F. Dozer was brought 
from Ohio State University as her successor. His death in the fall of 1961 
threw the library responsibilities for that year on the assistant librarian, 
the former Elizabeth Bowden, who had recently become the wife of 
John J. Baughman of the history department. In the summer of 1962 
James A. Martindale became librarian. One of the very few Wabash 
graduates ever to join the DePauw staff, he held advanced degrees from 
the University of Michigan, had taught history at Earlham, and had had 
library experience at Purdue, Ball State, and Michigan. 

Death had also necessitated a change in the registrar’s office. Miss 
Veneta J. Kunter, registrar since 1934, died in 1952, and was succeeded 
by Mrs. Value ‘Timmons Williams, a DePauw graduate who had served 
in the Administration Building for fourteen years. 

Comptroller Brooks resigned in 1950, accompanying Dean Cumings 
to Coe College, where he served as business manager and later succeeded 
Cumings as president. Deward W. Smythe, who had previous experience 
as a banker and as cashier and assistant comptroller at DePauw, was made 
comptroller. Frank DeVaney, who had served in the treasurer’s or comp- 
troller’s office for twenty years, became assistant comptroller. M. Arthur 
Perry has continued as superintendent of buildings and grounds since 
1941. 

The secretaryship of alumni affairs is one of the few major positions 
in which there has been no change in recent years, Robert E. Crouch 
holding that responsibility since 1941. 

The vice presidency had been vacant since the resignation of Dr. 
Longden in 1935, as had the positions of dean of administration and 
director of public relations, both of which had been held by G. Herbert 
Smith prior to his resignation in 1942. In 1947 a new official to be known 
as Vice President in charge of Public Relations and Financial Promotion 
was authorized, and William H. Butterfield was chosen for that responsi- 


bility. A graduate of the University of Nebraska, with advanced studies 
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in Harvard and Berlin, he had done publicity work at the University of 
Oklahoma, and had written many books and articles on that subject. For 
personal reasons he resigned a few months after his arrival in Green- 
castle, and the failure of this promising attempt to relieve President Wild- 
‘man of the part of his heavy load which was least congenial to him was 
most unfortunate. 

Several new administrative positions were created during the presi- 
dency of Dr. Humbert. With the beginning of the Greater DePauw Pro- 
gram (to be discussed in the following chapter), Willard Umbreit was 
made its director. Following his untimely death in 1957, he was succeeded 
by Norman J. Knights, who became director of public relations and 
financial promotion and also of the Greater DePauw Program. Knights 
was a graduate of DePauw in the class of 1946, held an M.B.A. degree 
from Harvard, and had been in business in California. 

In 1952 Orville L. Davis was appointed director of church relations. 
During the preceding six years he had taught religious education and held 
various other responsibilities in religious affairs on the campus, and earlier 
had served the church in various capacities in this country, in the Philip- 
pines, and in India. In his new position he was in charge of the many 
church conferences of one sort or another held on the campus, developed 
closer relations with the Methodist conferences, and headed the council 
on religious life which coordinated student religious activities. After his 
death in 1960 the duties of his office were assumed by other members of 
the staff until 1962, when Elmer I. Carriker, a DePauw graduate with 
long experience as a chaplain in the Air Force, assumed the position. 

In another new position Jerome C. Hixson, who since 1924 had been 
on the English staff, was made dean of chapels. Continuing part-time 
work in the English department, he arranged the program for the chapels 
and convocations. 

On the opening of the Memorial Union Building in 1951, its director- 
ship was temporarily added to the duties of Alumni Secretary Robert E. 
Crouch. Glenn W. Timmons then served in that capacity until 1956, 
when he was succeeded by John Nanovsky. In 1954 a bookstore was 
added to the Union Building. Sam T. Hanna, who had operated the 
bookstore known as “the downtown part of the campus,” was made 
manager. A loyal alumnus, he had twice served as president of the 
Alumni Association. 

The creation of the Archives of DePauw University and Indiana 
Methodism also necessitated a new official. As will be mentioned more 
fully in a later connection, the venerable Dr. Worth M. Tippy founded 
the Archives, and after a few years was succeeded as archivist by Eleanore 
A. Cammack. 

An additional new position was that of editor of the university bul- 
letins, a position filled by Marga B. (Mrs. Harry W.) Voltmer since 1946. 

In the important field of housekeeping, Mrs. Katharine M. Mills, who 
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had been director of residence halls since 1927, retired in 1943 and was 
succeeded by Martha M. Cleavelin. She in turn was succeeded in 1957 
by Mrs. Elsie dePonte (later Mrs. Donald Miller). 


4. The Comings and Goings of the Faculty 


Because of the increasing size of the faculty and because those who have 
come since World War II have not yet had time to accumulate what, ac- 
cording to DePauw standards, are long years of teaching, new members 
of the staff will not be introduced with explanation of their backgrounds. 
With a few exceptions mention will be made here only of those who 
by 1962 had been on the staff ten years or more. For listing of others 
Appendix E may be consulted. 

During the war years with their decreased enrollment of students few 
new appointments were made: indeed the university welcomed the 
temporary departure of members of the staff for war service. Professors 
Bergmann and Youse, who later became heads of the departments of 
English and Botany-Bacteriology respectively, first joined the staff in 
1940. Between 1941 and 1944 a few replacements were made, including 
Mary Louise Miller in physical education, Arthur W. Shumaker in 
English, Elizabeth J. Turnell in speech, Audrey B. Beatty in home 
economics, Franz Bodfors in music, and Audrey Knowlton in the library. 

In the fall of 1945 Howard B. Burkett and Donald Jack Cook were 
added to the chemistry staff, Paul A. Thomas to sociology, and George W. 
Gove to music. As in the case of World War I the greatest number of 
additions to the staff were made during the year or two following the 
war, and twenty of those who came in 1946 or 1947 remained on the staff 
in 1962. These included Ralph L. Carl, Ruth Grace, Woodrow L. Most, 
Edith B. Sublette, and LeGrand Tennis in Romance languages, Harold 
M. Garriott and Oliver W. Robinson in English, Harry L. Hawkins and 
Kenneth S. Wagoner in psychology, Clinton C. Green in education, 
Editha Hadcock and V. Judson Wyckoff in economics, Austin D. Sprague 
in physics, Forst D. Fuller in zoology, C. Leonard Bieber in geology, 
May A. Strong and Donald H. White in music, and Charles P. Erdmann, 
Ethel A. Mitchell, and Edwin R. Snavely in physical education. 

Additions to the teaching staff in 1948 included Clark F. Norton in 
political science, Robert D. Loring in geography, Ray H. French in art, 
and Glen Sherman in music. Others coming sufficiently early to have 
completed ten years or more by 1962 include Cassel W. Grubb in music 
and H. David Maloney in economics who came in 1949; Lorna Barber 
in home economics, Arthur D. Carkeek and Robert Grocock in music 
in 1950; Edwin L. Minar, Jr. in classics, Marjorie Lane (later Mrs. 
Gerhard Baerg) in German, Russell J. Compton in philosophy and 
religion, Robert R. Harvey in physical education, Elizabeth Bowden 
(later Mrs. John Baughman) and Marian Mullendore in the library in 
1951; and in 1952 W. Russell McIntyre in sociology, Frank $. McKenna 
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in Psychology, John A. Ricketts in chemistry, Raymond E, Mizer and 
Edward K. Williams in English, and Daniel E. Hanna in music. Others 
who came during these years and remained nearly but not quite until 
1962 included Wallace B. Graves, who went to Texas Wesleyan College, 
Herbert L. Heller who became dean of the new Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity, and Malcolm Correll who joined the faculty of the University of 
Colorado. 

In addition to Milton S. Trusler, who has been mentioned as becom- 
ing director of the School of Music in 1956, four other new department 
heads have come in recent years. In 1954 James C. Loveless succeeded 
Raymond Neal as head of the department of physical education, and 
Clinton B. Gass, who came that same year, later succeeded Herrick 
Greenleaf as head of the department of mathematics. Two new depart- 
ment heads came in 1961, J. Alan Hammack in speech and Hugh F. 
Henry in physics. 

Those just mentioned and other new teachers were in some cases ad- 
ditions to take care of increasing enrollments; in others they replaced 
teachers who had died, retired, or accepted positions elsewhere. Three 
teachers died while in active service in the fifties. Franklin P. Inglis, who 
had taught woodwinds and music literature and directed the band for 
twelve years, died in December 1955 while conducting a concert in 
Meharry Hall. In the spring of 1958 Hiram L. Jome, an especially 
thorough and popular teacher and author of several texts in economics, 
suffered a stroke while in his classroom, and died the following day. 
Jarvis C. Davis, a member of the English staff for thirty-three years, died 
as the fall semester opened in 1959. 

A number of strong teachers were enticed to positions elsewhere. 
Jesse L. Riebsomer, after thirteen years in the chemistry department, went 
in 1945 to the University of New Mexico. Physical education suffered 
two losses when in 1945 Lloyd L. Messersmith went to Southern Meth- 
odist and Donovan GC. Moffett in the following year went to the College 
of Education of the State University of New York at Cortland, a school 
which specialized in physical education, where he later was made its 
president. The economics department also lost good young men when in 
1945 Fred Ritchie entered government service, eventually serving the 
State Department in the Far East, and in 1947 when Gerald E. Warren 
accepted a position at Tulane, but later joined Ritchie in the diplomatic 
service in the Far East. 

Harold Zink, after twenty-three years at DePauw, served on the politi- 
cal science staff at Ohio State from 1948 until his death in 1962. He had 
been an indefatigable writer on American government, a traveller and 
student of government throughout the world, and after his service in 
military government in Germany turned to writing on foreign govern- 
ments. Four years later Warren C. Middleton, author of numerous articles 
in psychological journals during his twenty-six years at DePauw, joined 
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the staff of the American Association of University Professors in Wash: 
ington. DePauw suffered another serious loss when Joseph C. Heston, 
after starting and developing the Bureau of Testing and Research for 
eleven years, accepted a position in California. 

Warren E. Steinkraus was an especially stimulating teacher of 
philosophy from 1950 until 1956, when he accepted a position in Iowa 
Wesleyan. From 1949 until 1960 Martha F. Cornick developed the field 
of modern dance, but left DePauw’s physical education department to 
join the fine arts staff at Butler. 

One of the sharpest contrasts between the DePauw period and that of 
the old Asbury period is in the length of service of faculty members, Dur- 
ing the Asbury years the teachers were generally ministers, who left the 
active ministry for relatively short periods of teaching and then returned 
to it. By the beginning of the DePauw years some of the teachers were 
men with specialized preparation for teaching particular subjects, and 
who continued for longer periods in the university. As no retirement 
system had been set up, it was possible for Doctors Post and Longden and 
Miss Druley to continue teaching for more than half a century. By the 
mid-1930’s a retirement policy was established, which after some changes 
set the age of retirement at sixty-five. As a result thirty-four teachers have, 
within the last twenty-two years, been given the status of professor 
emeritus. During the last ten years many of those retiring have continued 
teaching on a part-time basis. 

The year 1940 brought the retirement of Lilian B. Brownfield, who 
for eighteen years had upheld especially high standards in her teaching 
of English, and Francis C. ‘Tilden, who since 1900, except for seven years 
in journalism and politics, had taught English and comparative literature. 
The idea that a DePauw education was not complete without taking a 
Tilden course had led to Professor Tilden’s lecturing to the largest classes 
of any teacher in DePauw history. Miss Dade B. Shearer retired in 1942 
after devoting thirty-five years to a meticulous teaching of Latin, and in 
the same year Benjamin H. Grave, a scholarly zoologist who had come 
from the Wabash faculty fourteen years earlier. The retirement of Lisgar 
R. Eckardt in 1945 ended a thirty-two year period of scholarly teaching 
during which the department of philosophy had made remarkable devel- 
opment. The next year brought the retirement, also after thirty-two years, 
of Rufus T. Stephenson, who as “Zeus” had taught his beloved Greek 
language and literature. The retirement of Dean Dirks in 1948 has al- 
ready been mentioned. 

The retirement of four men in 1952 doubled the number who had re- 
tired in any one year up to that time. Lester M. Jones had for a quarter 
of a century headed the department of sociology, and Fowler D. Brooks 
for twenty-two years had taught psychology and had published a num- 
ber of books in that field. Orrin H. Smith had taught physics in DePauw 


for twenty-seven years, and had earned such a reputation as to be awarded 
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the Oersted medal of the American Association of Physics ‘Teachers for 
outstanding contribution to the teaching of physics. Since his “retirement” 
he has taught at Grinnell, Hamline, Macalister, Lawrence, Kalamazoo, 
and again at DePauw. In his length of service—thirty-six years—and in the 
number of his publications, Raymond W. Pence of the English depart- 
ment topped them all. For the past ten years he had continued teaching 
half-time in DePauw, increasing his total to forty-six years. 

Three men retired in 1953. W. Wallace Carson had taught history 
and political science for thirty-seven years, and had endeared himself to 
students by his interest in their social activities. He continued part time 
teaching for two years. Earl C. Bowman had been in the department of 
education for twenty-four years and had been largely responsible for the 
development of the practice teaching program. William E. Edington had 
come from Purdue twenty-two years earlier, and had made major con- 
tributions to the teaching of mathematics and the development of the 
graduate study program. The following year brought the retirement of 
Gerhard Baerg after twenty-three years as head of the department of 
German, and of Raymond R. Neal after a quarter of a century as foot- 
ball coach or head of the physical education department. Walter E. 
Bundy retired in 1955 after thirty-six years of scholarly teaching and 
writing in the field of Bible, especially the synoptic gospels. 

The year 1956 brought the largest number of retirements of any year, 
including seven teachers whose total years of service reached 240. Mrs. 
Vera S. Cooper, librarian for twenty-five years, left the recently completed 
Roy O. West library building as her permanent memorial. Mrs. Edna 
Hayes Taylor also had a quarter-century record, in the department of 
English, with a particular interest in Shakespeare. She has continued 
teaching in DePauw, except for a year in the American Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Izmir, Turkey. Another member of the English staff, A. Virginia 
Harlow, taught for thirty-seven years, during the last four of which she 
was the first woman to head a large department. She wrote a scholarly 
life of Thomas Sergeant Perry, and after her retirement taught not only 
in DePauw, but also for a year under a Fulbright grant in Hiroshima 
University and for another year under a Smith-Mundt grant in the Uni- 
versity of Seoul. Mildred Dimmick for thirty-four years taught French, 
and for a part of that time also served as social director of Mansfield Hall. 

Truman G. Yuncker spent thirty-seven years teaching botany and 
bacteriology, made numerous trips for botanical study to Latin America 
and the South Seas, and published a number of books in his field. Since 
his retirement he has continued his research and publication, has con- 
tinued as curator of DePauw’s herbarium, and much of the time also as a 
teacher. Another of the veterans of 1956 was George B. Manhart, for 
thirty-seven years a member of the history staff, for a year acting dean, 
and after 1948 coordinator of the experimental curriculum and the gen- 
eral studies program. Since 1956 he has continued in the general studies 
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program at DePauw, commuting two days a week during one semester 
for teaching in Indiana University, and working on the preparation of 
these volumes. 

Of those who retired in 1956 Van Denman Thompson had the longest 
period of service. For forty-five years he taught organ and piano and 
served as university organist, and during the last nineteen of those years 
directed the School of Music. DePauw students for several decades were 
thrilled by his playing in chapels, in the Methodist Church, and in 
concerts. His published compositions total about two hundred and fifty. 
To the author’s inquiry as to which he considered his outstanding compo- 
sitions, he answered in a fashion familiar to those who have heard his 
occasional chapel speeches: 


My biggest, longest, fattest, loudest work is “The Evangel 
of the New World,” an oratorio written for the Sesqui- 
Centennial of the Methodist Church. My next biggest, etc. 
is an organ piece “Theme, Arabesques, and Fughetta” . . 
One of my best selling anthems has been “Spring Bursts 
Today” which Christina Rossetti and I turned out some 
time in the 30’s Cher part of it was done even earlier). An 
American choir, travelling in Europe some years ago, sang 
this frequently even in Russia, but I doubt if the anthem 
had anything to do with later difficulties between the 
Soviets and the U. S. 


Dr. ‘Thompson has continued composing since his retirement, his work 
including a recently published “Classic ‘Transcriptions for Organ.” 

Following this wholesale retirement in 1956, there was but one member 
to retire during the next three years. Robert E. Williams had taught 
speech and directed countless Little Theater plays during the previous 
thirty-six years, and has continued teaching much of the time since then. 

During each of the last three years there have been three retirements. 
The 1960 group included two men who had taught for thirty-nine years, 
A. W. Crandall, famous for his emphasis on traditional history and his 
comprehensive descriptions of Gettysburg and other battles of the Civil 
War; and Herrick E. H. Greenleaf, who had taught mathematics and 
had recently developed the pre-engineering program. Ermina M. Mills 
had taught for thirty-two years, first in association with Professor Tilden 
in comparative literature, and later in the English department. All three 
of these have continued part-time teaching in DePauw. 

Retiring in 1961 were Cleveland P. Hickman after thirty-seven years 
of service, Herold T. Ross after thirty-four years, and Winona Welch 
after thirty-one. Hickman was well known in zoology for his several texts. 
Ross had served as secretary of the faculty in addition to his work in the 
Little Theater, the development of DePauw’s radio station, and many 
other phases of the speech department, and had worked with the Tele- 
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vision Council of the Indiana Conference on Higher Education, and the 
state superintendent's committee on air-borne television. Miss Welch 
travelled and collected in many parts of the world, and gained a world- 
wide reputation as an authority and an author of numerous books on 
mosses. 

Of those retiring in DePauw’s one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary year, Carroll DeW. Hildebrand had the longest record of serv- 
ice—thirty-six years. At the meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association in Detroit in May he was feted and 
presented with letters from former students and colleagues paying 
tribute to his personality, his scholarship, and his interest in the lives 
of his students. With a record of service only three years shorter, 
Marguerite Andrade had taught her native French and also Spanish. 
May A. Strong had for sixteen years been an effective teacher of voice. 

During the two or three years following World War II the teaching 
staff did not increase as rapidly as the student body, and the ratio of 
students to teachers approximated twenty to one, Since that time the 
faculty has approximately doubled in size, from the full-time teaching 
equivalent of eighty-four in 1945-46 to that of 160 in 1961-62, and the 
student-faculty ratio has been maintained at fourteen or fifteen to one. 
This ratio is a little above that of other colleges with which DePauw likes 
to compare itself, but approximates the average for all institutions of 
higher learning in the country. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the liberal arts faculty hold the rank of pro- 
fessor, as compared with an average of twenty-five percent in the colleges 
of the country, and twenty-two per cent that of associate professor as 
compared with twenty-four per cent elsewhere. As a result of this pre- 
ponderance of full and associate professors, DePauw’s forty-one per cent 
of assistant professors and instructors fell below the general average of 
fifty-two percent in those ranks. 

At DePauw it has always been the assumption that the primary duty 
of the teacher is to teach. And teaching has been construed to mean not 
only delivering formal lectures, conducting recitations and discussions, 
and directing laboratories, but also taking a personal interest in students, 
and giving considerable time to counseling with them on problems of a 
personal nature as well as those directly connected with their class work. 
Teachers attempting to fulfil such ideals obviously cannot be expected 
to do scholarly research and publication in such quantities as are de- 
manded in the larger universities. And yet the idea of research and pub- 
lication has never been entirely absent. A statement originally made by a 
committee on creative work in 1938, and endorsed by the Self Study 
Committee in 1955, strikes a balance between teaching and research: 


A modest program of creative work, or of technical re- 
search, is not only in perfect keeping with the duties of the 
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undergraduate teacher, but it is a positive stimulant to the 
whole teaching and learning process . . . Experience has 
shown that such initiative bears desirable fruit for the 
teacher and student alike. . . . However, this liberty to orig- 
inate, to investigate and explore, should be subject to a 
most conscientious control and should never be allowed 
to interfere with the proper performance of duties in the 
classroom and laboratory. 


Many members of the faculty had been able to do some little research 
and a few had done very considerable amounts even under the heavy 
teaching loads earlier required. ‘Teaching loads had been gradually re- 
duced, and in 1955 the Self Study Committee suggested as maximum 
loads toward which the university should work, not over one hundred 
students and twelve hours of classroom teaching a week. Progress has 
been made toward this ideal, only one department in 1961-62 averaging 
more than one hundred students per teacher, although twenty-three 
instructors had individual loads beyond that number, and the twelve- 
hour goal has been generally reached, except in the foreign languages. 

Another aid to research was the system of sabbatical leaves by which 
every seven years a teacher might have either a full year’s leave with 
half salary or a half year’s leave with full salary. In the years since World 
War II faculty members took advantage of one or the other of these 
plans more regularly than at any previous time. Financial assistance from 
the Dads Association and from other funds has facilitated faculty at- 
tendance at professional meetings. Improved salaries and pension and 
insurance policies, to be described in the next chapter, have removed 
some of the financial strain and stress felt by staff members in earlier 

ears. 

Although in the most recent years it has become increasingly difficult 
to find new teachers with adequate preparation, the degree of profes- 
sional training of the staff has generally improved. By 1962 in the college 
of liberal arts the heads of all departments except air science, art, home 
economics, and nursing held the doctor’s degree, as did twenty-five of 
the other full professors, twenty-three of the associate professors, and 
twenty-one of the assistant professors. While only two instructors held a 
doctor’s degree, all but two Cone of whom had a degree in theology) held 
master’s degrees. Many of the other instructors, as well as some of the 
associate and assistant professors, were well on their way toward the 
doctor’s degree. On the staff of the music school three held the Ph.D. 
degree, the others the master’s degree, and all members of the nursing 
school faculty held master’s degrees. 

DePauw, along with many other colleges, has at times been accused of 
too much in-breeding in its faculty. In 1962 twenty-seven of the liberal 
arts faculty had received their bachelor’s degree from DePauw, but every 
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one of them had graduate training elsewhere. ‘The staff as a whole, in- 
cluding the administration, the library, and the teachers in liberal arts, 
music, and nursing, had received their bachelor’s degrees from 118 dif- 
ferent colleges scattered throughout the country. 

Members of the liberal arts staff had earned doctor’s degrees from 
thirty-two different universities. Fifteen doctorates were from Indiana 
University, ten from Wisconsin, eight from Iowa, six from Northwestern, 
five from Illinois, and five from Columbia. Four had been earned at Yale 
and four at Virginia, three each at Harvard, Chicago, Michigan, and 
Purdue, and two each at Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Ohio State. One had 
been granted by each of seventeen other universities. Master’s degrees 
had been earned at either one of these same schools or one of twenty-five 
others. 

The percentage of women on the faculties of all colleges in the United 
States according to a study made in 1955-56 was twenty-three. DePauw 
closely approximated this since women constituted twenty-one per cent 
of her liberal arts faculty, and twenty-five per cent of the teaching staff if 
nursing and music were included. 

In the early 1930’s what had formerly been a small chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors became a large and active 
organization, enrolling one of the largest percentages of membership of 
any chapter in the country. Interested in the welfare of the teaching pro- 
fession, DePauw’s chapter, as well as the A.A.U.P. as a whole, has been 
equally concerned with the improvement of the whole educational proc- 
ess. 

A survey of the church membership of the staff made in connection 
with the Self Study of 1955 showed half of the staff as Methodists, thir- 
teen per cent as Presbyterians, nine per cent each as Episcopalians and 
Lutherans, the remainder representing a variety of denominations. 

This same Self Study, through questionnaires answered by numerous 
alumni and students, found evidence of a large degree of satisfaction 
with faculty members. Of the alumni ninety-eight per cent and of the 
students ninety-nine per cent felt that faculty members knew their sub- 
ject matter well, and ninety-four per cent of the alumni and eighty-nine 
per cent of the students thought that their teachers showed a proper 
interest in their subject matter. Of the alumni ninety-seven per cent and 
of the students ninety-three per cent found the faculty members con- 
siderate and courteous. Asked whether teachers were “definite and force- 
ful” only seventy-seven per cent of the alumni and sixty-one per cent of 
the students reported them as always or frequently so, but the per- 
centage who found them seldom or never definite or forceful was only 
four for the alumni and three for the students. In spite of the popular 
notions about the eccentricities of college professors only ten per cent 
of the students and six per cent of the alumni reported that their teachers 
frequently exhibited annoying mannerisms. 
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5. Students 


Student attendance, boosted by the large number of G. I.’s, had reached 
a peak of 2263 in 1947-48. During the next few years enrollment gradu- 
ally declined, reaching a low of 1721 in 1952-53. Since then the increase 
has been gradual, attendance passing a total of 2,000 in 1955-56, and 
reaching 2312 in 1961-62. This figure almost doubles that of the earliest 
years of the Wildman administration and that of the civilian enrollment 
during the war years. Such fluctuations obviously present difficulties, but 
attempts to fix limitations also present difficulties, especially as such fac- 
tors as changes in the birth rate, percentage of young people wanting to 
enter college, financial depressions, and wars are beyond the control of the 
university. When, for example, before the financial difficulties of the 
thirties, 1450 had been set as a desirable maximum enrollment, the 
depression reduced the attendance to about 200 below that figure. In 
the booming years after World War II President Wildman, reporting to 
the trustees his belief that 1450 was too low a limit and that the 2263 of the 
peak G. I. year was too large a number to handle adequately, suggested 
as a desirable enrollment 1150 men and 850 women. When the Self 
Study committee made its report in 1955 enrollment was about 1800, and 
the committee endorsed President Wildman’s figure of 2000. As enroll- 
ment has increased in the years since then, a gradual increase to 2400 has 
been accepted as a goal. 

Limitation of enrollment has been accomplished chiefly by setting 
higher scholastic standards of admission. Various criteria are used in de- 
termining scholastic aptitude, including College Board and other tests 
and recommendations from high school teachers and others. But experi- 
ence has proved that secondary school grades offer the most reliable pre- 
diction of success in college. The class accepted and enrolled in 1960, 
for example, included 382 men and 326 women. Of these men 131 stood 
in the top ten per cent of their high school class, seventy-six in the next 
ten per cent, and only twenty-nine in the lower fifty per cent. ‘The women 
had even higher standing, with 178 in the top ten per cent, seventy-seven 
in the next ten per cent, and only six in the lower fifty per cent. From 
time to time the admission policies have come under criticism, reports 
coming to the trustees that some alumni complain that “the girls are 
snobbish and highhat, and that perhaps our standards of admission are 
too high scholastically.” But on the whole the admission policies seem to 
be generally accepted as the most suitable under existing circumstances. 

These increasingly high admission standards for women have resulted 
in the women again ranking higher in grade standings than the men. 
The serious-minded G. I. men of the years following World War II had 
won higher grades than the women. By the middle fifties the women were 
again surpassing the men in the distinction lists of the graduating classes, 
and in the class of 1962 thirty-two per cent of the women as compared 
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with twenty-four per cent of the men were graduated with either distinc- 
tion or high distinction. 

After the high persistence rate of the class entering in 1946, which 
reached almost sixty-seven per cent, the rate dropped to approximately 
fifty per cent for several years, increased to fifty-five per cent for the class 
entering in 1952, and since that time between sixty and sixty-five per cent 
of the entering students have been graduated four years later. This im- 
provement in the persistence rate is doubtless accounted for by the higher 
admission requirements. 

The geographical areas from which DePauw draws its students are 
continually widening. In most of the years since World War II some- 
thing over a third of the students have come from Indiana and something 
under a third from Illinois. Ohio has consistently sent between twelve 
and fourteen per cent of the student body. As larger numbers have come 
from more distant states, the percentages from Indiana and Illinois have 
gradually declined until in 1961-62 Indiana’s share was only thirty per 
cent and that of Illinois nearly twenty-nine per cent. Missouri sent 101 
students, Michigan ninety-three, New York fifty-three, Wisconsin forty- 
three, and Pennsylvania forty. Nearly every state was represented, as were 
nineteen foreign countries. 

The Self Study report of 1955, in contrast with the figures just noted, 
indicated that of the alumni responding to a questionnaire, two-thirds 
had come from Indiana homes and nine-tenths from the Midwest. Only 
half of these same alumni, however, were then living in the Midwest, 
offering sharp evidence of how DePauw influence was spreading over the 
country. 

There was similarly an increase in the diversity of the religious back- 
ground of DePauw students. Methodists have continued to predominate, 
and although their percentage dropped to thirty-two one year in the early 
1950's, it has since stabilized at a little under forty per cent. Enrollment 
of Presbyterian students, reaching almost to the number of the Methodists 
when the Methodist percentage dropped to its low point, has since aver- 
aged about twenty-one per cent. Of other denominations the Episcopal 
has gained most rapidly, reaching eight per cent. The wide variety of 
other denominations from which students have come, including between 
four and five per cent Roman Catholic, gives testimony that DePauw is 
fulfilling the original mission defined in Asbury’s charter, ministering to 
“the youth of every denomination.” 

With the constantly increasing tuition charges, DePauw could in 1962 
scarcely be called the “ne plus ultra college for indigent students,” as old 
Asbury had once been described. ‘The Self Study report showed that in 
the middle 1950’s thirty-three per cent of the students came from families 
with annual incomes of more than $10,000, and fifty-two per cent from 
families with $5,000 to $10,000. Students from lower income families 
were not completely excluded, however, as large numbers of scholarships 
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were awarded annually, loan funds were available, and nearly three- 
fourths of the students did some work toward self-support. The 1955 Self 
Study figures showed thirteen per cent earning or planning to earn as 
much as half of their expenses, another sixteen per cent to earn between 
a fourth and a half, and others smaller amounts. 

The number of men has usually exceeded that of women by five to 
ten per cent. Exceptions to that generalization would include the war 
years, when the number of civilian men was small, the years following the 
war when the G. I.’s so largely augmented the male enrollment, and three 
years in the early 1950's, when there was a slight predominance of 
women. The 1961-62 enrollment included 1220 men and 1092 women. 


Finances and Buildings, 1945-1962 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FRoM THE standpoint of finance and building the years immediately fol- 
lowing World War II—the closing years of President Wildman’s adminis- 
tration—were marked mainly by balanced budgets, the repayment of a 
large part of what had been borrowed from the Rector Scholarship Foun- 
dation, the amortization of the housing projects, and the construction of 
the Union Building. The fifties and early sixties—the years of the Hum- 
bert administration—were marked chiefly by the first two phases of the 
Greater DePauw Program, the building of the Roy O. West Library, the 
conversion of the Carnegie Library into an Art Center, and the construc- 
tion of Bishop Roberts Hall. ‘The annual budget, which in 1945 for the 


first time passed a million dollar figure, rose by 1961 to over four million. 


1. The Memorial Student Union Building 

Several minor building projects preceded the construction of the Union 
Building. ‘The housing projects, primarily for married war veterans, have 
been mentioned. One of these units was completely remodeled into a 
Food Laboratories building at a cost of $54,000, financed by Lilly Endow- 
ment gifts. A $15,000 storeroom was built on the site of the old Pitnam 
Pond near Blackstock Field. For the art department there were two tem- 
porary arrangements, a Quonset lecture hall adjacent to the old Florence 
Hall annex then used by the art department, and the conversion of the 
Barnaby home on Washington Street into an Art Center. 

Vague ideas concerning a social center on the campus had been enter- 
tained for decades, and by the 1930’s and 1940's these were channeling 
into a definite demand for some sort of a union building. ‘The creation of 
“The Barn” as a small scale social center only stimulated the demand. As 
World War II progressed and the casualty lists lengthened, the idea of a 
memorial to the war dead developed. Alumni were consulted as to what 
would be a suitable memorial, and of the 1158 who answered a question- 
naire, 1115 favored a union building. Moved by this nearly unanimous 
opinion, the trustees in 1946 authorized a solicitation of funds for such a 
building, and an organization was set up with chairmen in each state 
headed by Alumni Secretary Robert Crouch. President Wildman took a 
special interest in the project, enthusiastic over the possibilities of a build- 
ing to serve as a social center bringing together students from the 
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various living units and integrating the social life of the whole campus. 

The campaign for pledges at first moved rapidly, then slowed up, and 
again advanced. By June 1948 about $300,000 had been subscribed, and 
the trustees authorized the erection of a $600,000 building. After various 
delays construction started, and the cornerstone was laid in May 1951. A 
year later as one of his last official acts President Wildman cut the ribbon, 
formally opening the not quite finished building. It was used for the last 
social functions of the year, and was dedicated during the Commence- 
ment festivities. In one of its lounges was a plaque with the names of the 
one hundred and six DePauw men who lost their lives in the war. Other 
main features of the building included the ball room-auditorium, the main 
lounge and smaller lounges, one of which was for the faculty, offices for 
the Alumni Association, the Hub as an informal social center and cafe- 
teria, the Terrace dining room, bowling alleys and billiard room, studios 
for the DePauw radio station WGRE, and numerous rooms for meetings 
and for meals for smaller groups. The kitchens providing the dining fa- 
cilities were of course a major feature, and were responsible for the listing 
of the Union Building food service in the Duncan Hines Adventures in 
Good Eating. 

Eventually almost 6,000 subscriptions were made, but since they were 
in relatively small amounts, they totaled only $385,000. Although the 
original plans had been curtailed, the cost of the building and its equip- 
ment reached $785,000. A loan of $400,000 was made from the univer- 
sity’s unrestricted endowment. When in 1954 a generous bequest was 
received from Oliver W. Storer, a banker of Muncie, Indiana, $255,000 
from that gift was appropriated to the Union Building account, and the 
balance is being gradually paid back with interest to the endowment 
funds. 

In 1954 an addition to the building for a book store was completed, 
and an attractive store handling various student supplies in addition to 
books became a prosperous business. About $129,000 was loaned from the 
endowment funds for the building, its equipment, and the purchase of 
the stock of Sam Hanna’s bookstore. By 1962 much of this had been paid 
back, and the construction of an addition to the store was under way. 

Meanwhile in 1952 the capacity of Asbury Hall had been increased 
by excavation of a basement under a considerable part of the building. 
This improvement, costing $100,000, provided quarters for the air science 
and sociology departments. 


2. The First Phase of the Greater DePauw Program 


Outstanding in the regime of President Humbert was the Greater De- 
Pauw Program Chereafter referred to as the GDP). Within a few months 
of his arrival the Marts and Lundy firm, which specializes in financial 
campaigns, made a survey of the needs of the university and the possible 
support from its constituency, with a series of recommendations. The 
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trustees in February 1952 accepted these recommendations, embodying a 
ten- to fifteen-year plan to collect $10,000,000, about half of which should 
be used for buildings and the other half for endowment. In the first phase 
of this plan $1,000,000 was to be collected for a new library and half a 
million for other purposes, including an expendable fund toward the 
increase of faculty salaries during the next few years, and maintenance 
of the alumni fund, since the regular solicitation of alumni for that fund 
would be suspended while the campaign was under way. J. Douglass 
Foster and Perley A. Foster of the Marts and Lundy firm took charge of 
the solicitation for the first two years, during which they were assisted by 
Willard Umbreit as director of the GDP and Orville Davis as director of 
church relations. Umbreit and Davis took charge of the last phases of the 
campaign, But whoever was nominally in charge, the indefatigable labors 
of President Humbert were a main factor in the success of the campaign. 
Goals were established for each of the districts into which the country 
was divided, and dinners arranged to generate enthusiasm and give in- 
structions to the many workers whose help was enlisted. The first phases 
of the campaign were conducted in Greencastle, where ninety-five per 
cent of the students joined in subscribing a total of $48,000. Citizens of 
Greencastle and Putnam County, including faculty members, initially 
subscribed $140,000 to which $14,000 more was later added. DePauw’s 
dependable friend, the Lilly Endowment, promised the last ten per cent 
of the million and a half, and by Old Gold Day of 1954 it was possible to 
announce subscriptions of $1,376,000 and to claim the $150,000 Lilly 
promise. Since by this time it was clear that the appropriation for the new 
library would not be sufficient to cover the necessary equipment, $95,000 
from areas not previously covered and a grant of $50,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation were appropriated for that purpose. ‘Thus the total brought 
by this first phase of the GDP reached $1,671,000. Four areas had each 
contributed over $100,000, Greencastle’s $154,000 being topped only by 
Chicago with $186,000 and Indianapolis with $225,000, or $375,000 if 
the Lilly gift was included. Contributions from New York City amounted 
to $105,000. Approximately one-third of the alumni and former students 
on the lists for solicitation made contributions, averaging $217 each, and 
furnishing about half of the total raised. Altogether 7,225 gifts were re- 
ceived. From the previously mentioned gift of O. W. Storer $100,000 was 
appropriated toward the $200,000 expenses of the campaign. 


3. The Roy O. West Library 


Ever since the Carnegie Library was built its inadequacy has been ap- 
parent; as its holdings increased and the student body expanded the need 
for a new building became increasingly pressing. President Oxnam had 
suggested a new library as a part of the centennial celebration; President 
Wildman had suggested that the Methodists of Indiana provide such a 


building, and even appointed a joint committee of trustees and staff to 
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discuss its feasibility. As soon as the GDP was under way President Hum- 
bert appointed a joint faculty-student-trustee committee to work with 
Mrs. Cooper on plans. ‘Two men of high standing in library circles were 
brought in, Joseph L. Wheeler as consultant and J. Russell Bailey as 
designing architect, and President Humbert and Mrs. Cooper laid their 
plans before a University Library Buildings Institute in Chicago for 
criticism and suggestions. Following the successful conclusion of the first 
phase of the GDP a ground-breaking ceremony was held on Old Gold 
Day of 1954, actual work began in the spring of 1955, and the building 
-was completed and almost fully equipped when school began in the fall 
of 1956. Formal dedication was held on Old Gold Day. ‘The new library 
was named in honor of Roy O. West of DePauw’s class of 1890, promi- 
nent Chicago attorney, Secretary of the Interior in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and from 1914 until his death in 1958 a member of 
DePauw’s board of trustees and its president for twenty-six of those 
years. His daughter Helen, Mrs. LeGrand Cannon, of the class of 1927, 
participated in the ceremony. 

No single event in the history of DePauw as an educational institution 
was more important than the opening of the new library. If somewhat 
disappointing to some in its external appearance, the building was 
planned, as Mrs. Cooper expressed it, from the inside out. Its reference, 
reserve, periodical, listening, and browsing rooms, together with the 
typing booths, carrels, and study desks located in the open stacks provide 
accommodations for over 750 students at a time. Its stacks have room for 
350,000 books, some 200,000 more than the present holdings of the 
library. It is perhaps a proper appreciation of the relative value of different 
phases of college activities to have more money invested in a library than 
in any dormitory or social building or stadium. 


4. The Art Center and the Faculty Office Building 


The art department had in 1949 deserted the collapsing “Termite Ter- 
race,” and had moved into the home of the late Charles H. Barnaby, who 
for twenty-four years had been an active member of DePauw’s board of 
trustees. The building had been purchased for $40,000 and remodeled at 
a cost of $7,000. The art department now for the first time had large and 
relatively satisfactory quarters, although their building was half a mile 
from the main campus. 

When the university library moved into its new quarters its fifty-year 
old building became available for some other use, and was remodeled at a 
cost of $200,000 as an art center. Benjamin Blumberg of DePauw’s class 
of 1910, a Terre Haute lawyer and realtor, and his artist wife Fannie 
Blumberg, gave $75,000 toward the project. Clarence A. Cook (DePauw 
1893) gave $15,000 and the ever helpful Lilly Endowment another 
$10,000. ‘The remodeling included a new entrance facing the main 
campus, and a complete reorganization of the interior, providing a 
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gallery in the center of the main floor, surrounded by studios and offices, 
an audio-visual lecture room, studios, workrooms, and offices on the sec- 
ond floor, and provision for sculpture, woodworking, and ceramics in the 
basement. ‘Those familiar with the former library were amazed that the 
old building could be made so cheerful and attractive. 

The dedication ceremonies were held in October 1958 in connection 
with Old Gold Day. ‘The featured speaker was Dr. John Walker, director 
of the National Gallery of Art in Washington. He spoke of the signifi- 
cance of art in American life, and highly praised DePauw’s art center. 

Almost simultaneously another reconstruction was completed. “The 
Barn,’ formerly the “U-Shop” of Mrs. Lucy Black and of Buss and Buch- 
heit, and the book store of Lafayette Porter, was converted into an office 
building for faculty members. Purchased at a cost of $20,000 the rebuild- 
ing was estimated to cost $23,000, but eventually the total cost reached 
$75,000. The cost was met from endowment funds, which were to be 
gradually repaid. The building provided air-conditioned individual offices 


for twenty-five faculty members. 


5. The Second Phase of the Greater DePauw Program 


The second phase of the GDP, like the first, started with a survey by 
Marts and Lundy, and was authorized by the trustees at their June meet- 
ing in 1958. Although the survey had suggested a campaign for about the 
same amount as that raised in the first phase, on the urging of President 
Humbert the goal was set at $2,000,000. The objectives as originally 
announced included a new men’s dormitory, remodeling of Minshall 
Laboratory and an extensive addition to it, and expendable sums for 
faculty salaries, both directly and through the Alumni Fund. James 
Duchine was sent as campaign director by Marts and Lundy, and was 
assisted by Mrs. Marian Gifford. President Humbert, Alumni Secretary 
Crouch, and Norman Knights, successor to Willard Umbreit as direc- 
tor of public relations, assumed major responsibilities. Forty-seven areas 
were organized for personal solicitation, and alumni in unorganized areas 
were solicited by mail. The Lilly Endowment again promised the last 
tenth as a challenge. 

In June of 1961 the successful completion of the campaign was an- 
nounced, with about 5,000 subscribers pledging a few thousand dollars 
beyond the goal of two million. President Humbert was credited with 
having personally secured about half of the total. ‘The same four cities 
which had subscribed more than $100,000 in the previous campaign were 
again the only ones to exceed that figure. Both Indianapolis and New 
York far exceeded their previous totals, 493 donors Cincluding the Lilly 
Foundation) in Indianapolis giving $530,000 and 265 donors in New 
York contributing $475,000. Chicago and Greencastle fell a little below 
_ their former marks, although about 500 subscriptions in each of them 
totalled $136,000 in Chicago and $114,000 in Greencastle. 
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6. Bishop Roberts Hall 
University housing for men had lagged far behind the pace set by the 


three large dormitories for women. Longden Hall compared favorably 
with the women’s halls, but Florence Hall was both smaller and out of 
date. A plan for reconstruction of the sixty-five-year old building and an 
addition to it had been submitted to the Federal Housing Authority, but 
it had been rejected by that agency. Plans had then been drawn for an 
entirely new building, to house 150 men, to be financed through a loan 
from the Federal Housing and Homes Agency. ‘This plan had been aban- 
doned, however, and the financing of the new residence hall had been 
made a main objective of the second phase of the GDP. When by Febru- 
ary 1960 it seemed clear that the new campaign would be successful, the 
trustees authorized construction of the new building at a cost of $850,000, 
including furnishings. 

The Quonset huts, which had served their purpose for housing the 
post-war influx of married G.I.’s, were taken down, and the new build- 
ing erected on their location. Florence Hall continued in use until the 
new building located immediately to its north was completed, when it 
too was taken down. It had been a most useful structure, housing the- 
ological students in the 18g0’s and since then serving as a residence for 
either men or women, as circumstances directed. 

The new building provided excellent living quarters for 150 men. The 
kitchen in Longden Hall to its south was enlarged, and a tunnel was 
constructed through which food prepared there would be conveyed to the 
dining room of the new building. First occupied in September 1961, it 
was dedicated the following month on Old Gold Day. It was named for 
the pioneer Hoosier Methodist Bishop Robert R. Roberts, who had had 
so large a part in the founding of Indiana Asbury University. 


7. Alumni and Corporate Giving 


In the years since World War II many new sources have been tapped to 
supplement the funds derived from campaigns and from individual gifts 
and bequests. Notable among these has been the Alumni Fund, actually 
started before the war, but experiencing its chief development in the post- 
war years. 

Alumni giving is by no means a recent development. Many of the 
gifts the university has received throughout its history have come from 
alumni, and former students have borne the brunt of all the special cam- 
paigns. And some forms of organized alumni giving go back to the nine- 
teenth century, members of the class of 1896 having pledged ten dollars 
each for the five years following their graduation. An Alumni Fund was 
started in 1940, and in its first year 980 alumni contributed $10,766. By 
1944-45 almost 2,000 alumni gave over $32,000, and by 1950-51 the 
fund reached $59,000, given by 3,272 contributors. During the next two 
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years the fund was merged with the second phase of the GDP, being 
maintained at $125,000. By 1962 the fund had brought to DePauw about 
$1,270,000, almost all of which has been devoted to the maintenance 
and ee of faculty salaries (More about this fund appears in chapter 
XXV). 

The cooperation of DePauw in the “Associated Colleges of Indiana” 
has become an increasingly important source of income. As early as 1943 
President Wildman and other college presidents of the state met with 
prominent business leaders in Indianapolis, looking toward some such 
organization. Actual joint solicitation of business enterprises began in 
1948, when Presidents F. H. Sparks of Wabash and T. E. Jones of Earl- 
ham obtained pledges totaling $15,000 from two firms, to be divided 
among five colleges. The following year twenty-five firms gave $64,000, 
and since then the movement has spread rapidly. The general plan of 
operation has been for the college presidents of the associated colleges to 
give a minimum of twenty days a year, traveling two by two to visit busi- 
ness men and solicit contributions, which may be designated for any 
particular college, or may be divided among the participating colleges. 
Thirteen of Indiana's privately supported colleges have cooperated in 
the plan, including Anderson, Earlham, Evansville, Franklin, Goshen, 
Hanover, Indiana Central, Manchester, Rose Polytechnic, St. Joseph, 
Valparaiso, and Wabash, along with DePauw. A headquarters was estab- 
lished in Indianapolis, with H. E. Hastings, Jr. as executive secretary. The 
movement has spread from Indiana to most of the other states. 

The Associated Colleges of Indiana in 1959-60 became the first state 
group to pass the million dollar mark for contributions within a single 
year, and again passed that mark the following year, when contributions 
were received from 573 firms, nearly all within the state. DePauw shared 
in the total of $6,863,650 collected by the cooperative effort between 
1948 and 10961. 

Greencastle business and professional men have always been generous 
in their support of DePauw. Mention has been made of their contribu- 
tions which placed their little city in a class with New York, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis in the GDP campaigns. During four years between the two 
campaigns of the last decade a “Greencastle Business Men for DePauw” 
drive was conducted, bringing subscriptions annually of $15,000 to 
$18,000 from as many as one hundred donors. 

The General Electric Company in 1954 inaugurated a plan which has 
spread rapidly among large corporations. It agreed to match annually, 
dollar for dollar, all contributions made by its employees to any college or 
university. More than a hundred firms by 1962 had adopted this plan or 
some variation of it, and DePauw was thereby gaining substantially. 

These gifts from business enterprises were evidence of an awakening 
responsibility toward the educational institutions from which they re- 
cruited so large a proportion of their most responsible personnel. The 
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National Association of Manufacturers sent a bulletin to all its members 
urging increased corporate giving to colleges in the interest of business 
in particular and of the nation in general. A National Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education was established by leading business organizations 
in 1953. Headed by ex-President Sparks of Wabash since 1958, it handles 
no funds, but attempts to encourage voluntary gifts to colleges, sponsoring 
a national publicity campaign, utilizing such media as radio, television, 
newspapers, and magazines. DePauw has shared with other colleges in 
the results of these changed attitudes in the business world. Held on the 
campus each spring since 1954, the Business and Industry days, to which 
financial leaders of the state are invited, show evidence of DePauw’s 
appreciation of the new attitude and her desire to foster it. 


8. The Lilly Endowment and the Ford Foundation 


Another development of the last few decades which has been exceedingly 
beneficial to DePauw as well as to other colleges is the increasing organiza- 
tion of foundations in connection with large business enterprises. From 
two of these especially DePauw has received generous gifts. 

Second only to the gifts of Mr. and Mrs, Edward Rector have been 
those of the Lilly Endowment. If the earlier gifts of members of the Lilly 
family were to be added to those made by the foundation during the post- 
war years the total would considerably exceed a million and a half dollars. 
The gifts to the first and second phases of the GDP, as previously noted, 
totaled $350,000. Since 1948 the foundation has made annual gifts to- 
ward current expenses, varying from $40,000 in the earlier years to 
$77,000. Special gifts have included $44,000 for the rebuilding of the 
organ in the Gobin Memorial Church (the organ itself an earlier gift of 
Josiah K. Lilly), a herbarium for the department of botany, $28,000 for 
books for the library, $28,000 for the promotion of excellence in the 
teaching of religion, $20,000 toward the improvement of instruction of 
superior students, $18,000 at one time and additional amounts at many 
other times to facilitate graduate study and post-graduate research, $17,000 
for the expenses of an institute for admissions counselors, and numerous 
other benefactions. The Lilly Endowment has also helped DePauw, as 
well as other colleges in Indiana, by bearing the administrative costs of 
the Associated Colleges of Indiana. 

The Ford Foundation’s first grant of $18,600 in 1953 to cover the cost 
of a self study was eclipsed by it gifts in 1955 and 1956. In December 
1955 the foundation announced an appropriation of $210,000,000 to 615 
privately supported universities and colleges throughout the country to 
be applied to endowment for the increase of faculty salaries. DePauw’s 
share in this distribution was $813,200. Only forty-eight schools, most of 
them much larger than DePauw, received greater amounts. DePauw was 
also one of 126 schools to which the foundation made an “accomplishment 
grant,” as a recognition of its efforts in recent years to improve the eco- 
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nomic status of its faculty. This additional grant of $270,300 brought the 
total gift of the Ford Foundation to $1,083,500. 

Support has been given to many phases of the widening DePauw pro- 
gram by many other foundations, notably the Danforth, Kresge, Coe, 
International Nickel, and National Science. These have been or will be 
mentioned in other connections. 


9. Other Gifts and Bequests 
On the death of Mrs. Medora C. Adams of Frankfort, Indiana, in 1940 


an earlier gift of $62,500 became available for endowment, and a pro- 
fessorship of religion was named in her honor. In the later 1940’s two of 
DePauw’s best friends died, leaving substantial sums to the university in 
addition to their numerous earlier gifts. The bequest of Mrs. Sallie 
Bowman Caldwell, a daughter of the Civil War president of Indiana 
Asbury, amounted to $432,527, and was applied to unrestricted endow- 
ment under the designation “The Bishop Thomas Bowman and Mathilda 
Hartman Bowman Memorial Fund.” The bequest of Lucy Rowland Rec- 
tor, widow of DePauw’s greatest benefactor, added about $143,000 to 
the Rector Scholarship Foundation. 

Numerous other gifts and bequests have added to the scholarship 
funds. Scholarships for women, so few in number as compared with the 
Rector scholarships for men, have been augmented by the 1951 bequest 
of $41,800 of Carrie Heider Ralston, and by the gifts of $100,000 made 
between 1945 and 1953 by the McMahan family of Rochester, Indiana. 
This family included Mr. and Mrs. Otto McMahan, their sons George 
and Robert and their daughter Rebabelle Boswell, the latter two grad- 
uates of DePauw in the early 1930’s. 

Scholarships available to either men or women have been provided by 
bequests during the fifties of Pearl H. Mallott in honor of Charles M. 
Mallott ($50,000), of Laura A. W. Cumback in honor of Will Cumback, 
once lieutenant governor of Indiana and an active trustee of Indiana 
Asbury ($150,000), Isaac N. Reitenour ($27,000), and of Mrs. Jessie S. 
Kumler as a memorial to her first husband, Thaddeus S. Allee of the 
class of 1892 ($59,337). An unusual gift was received in 1960 from the 
architectural frm of Lennox, Matthews, Simmons & Ford, who instead 
of sending their usual Christmas cards, gave a $500 scholarship for the 
use of a promising C student. 

The generous gifts of Oliver W. Storer, applied chiefly to the Union 
Building, and of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Blumberg to the new Art 
Center, have been mentioned. On the death of Mrs. Ella N. Haskell in 
1952 a sum of $64,522 became available, which has been used as a re- 
volving fund for the building and sale of houses for faculty members on 
university owned land near the Observatory. This area has been named 
Haskell Addition, in honor of John E. Haskell, a Chicago physician of 
the class of 1892. 
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President and Mrs. G. Bromley Oxnam, during and after the time of 
Dr. Oxnam’s presidency of DePauw, made frequent gifts to the uni- 
versity. Their gifts in cash exceeded $25,000, and other gifts such as 
the Lincoln statue, the collection of Bret Harte editions, and the portrait 
of Dr. Oxnam himself, cannot be measured in dollars. 

The only newly endowed professorship of recent years is the chair of 
American History, provided by Eugene C. Pulliam of the class of 1910, 
previously mentioned as an outstanding newspaper man and a trustee 
and benefactor. The Paul L. Morrison Fund in Political Economy, to 
provide lectureships and seminars in economics, was established in 1961 
in honor of Mr. Morrison of the class of 1921, a professor who had turned 
financier. Gifts from Mr. Morrison himself and others to this fund had 
reached over $70,000 by 1962. A bequest of Nellie B. Fatout, a librarian 
graduated from DePauw in 1895, added $38,000 to the library endow- 
ment. 

Major additions to the unrestricted endowment have come in recent 
years. Mary Ann Beckett of the class of 1912 and her husband Joe Rand 
Beckett have given the university real estate of $400,000 value, although 
subject to annuities. A bequest of $156,000 has been received in honor of 
Anna Sankey Farout of the class of 1895, a teacher in the Indiana State 
Teachers College, and her husband Albert, a teacher in Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. DePauw has also been designated a successor trustee to a fund 
of $212,562 in honor of John H. McElroy, a Chicago lawyer of DePauw’s 
class of 1888. 

A final settlement of the estate of Mrs. Ira B. Blackstock brought 
$36,000. This is being used for tennis courts adjacent to the field and 
stadium, which were earlier gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Blackstock. Preliminary 
grading work on the courts was donated by Edwin C. Boswell, a 1931 
graduate and trustee. 

Most recent of the major donations has been that of the Burkshire 
Apartments, built on the site of the former Barnaby home and art center. 
Provided by a gift of $150,000 from two devoted alumni, John Burkhart 
of the class of 1928 and Mrs. Burkhart (Ardith Yates, 1927), they in- 
clude nine two-bedroom apartments, to be made available to new mem- 
bers of the faculty for limited periods. 

Throughout the life of Indiana Asbury and DePauw the Methodist 
Church has given constant support. Aside from the foundations and cor- 
porations which have given so much of the financial support in recent 
years, most, although by no means all, of the chief donors have been 
Methodists. The three Methodist conferences of the state, however, have 
been quite variable in their direct support of the university. During the 
1950's their gifts increased, stimulated by the active presentation of De- 
Pauw’s needs and by the recommendations of the General Conference 
of the church, which in 1956 urged gifts of a dollar per member and in 
1960 of a dollar and a half per member to educational institutions. During 
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each of the years 1959-60 and 1960-61 the three conferences gave De- 
Pauw about $77,000. 

Since its formal organization in 1939 the Dads’ Association has regu- 
larly made contributions to the university. In recent years these have 


ranged from $12,000 to $15,000, and have been devoted to many causes 
but chiefly to scholarships and loan funds. 


10. Tuition and Faculty Salaries 


During the last year of World War II tuition and incidental fees totaled 
$350 per year. During the next several years they were advanced at inter- 
vals by $50 a year for tuition and by small amounts for fees until by 
1953-54 tuition and fees together had reached a total of $600 per year. 
They stood at that figure for three years, after which they were increased 
annually by $100 (except for an increase of $150 in 1957-58) until by 
the year 1961-62 they had reached a total of $1150. In the spring of 1962 
the trustees authorized an increase of $100 for the following year, and 
of another $100 for the year following that. 

Each time an increase in charges was announced, the students pro- 
tested. Each time the administration issued figures showing that the De- 
Pauw tuition approximated that of other colleges of the same type, and 
actually was below that of some of the other colleges with which DePauw 
liked to class itself. ‘The basic justification for the increases was the con- 
viction that the students should pay a larger share than students had 
previously paid of the increasing expenses of the university. Charges for 
room and board also advanced, but not as rapidly as the tuition charges. 
From an annual charge of $488 for room and board in 1945 gradual in- 
creases brought the charges to $720 in 1961-62. Accompanying the an- 
nouncement in 1962 of increased tuition charges came notice of an in- 
creased charge for room and board of $100 for 1962-63 and of $80 for 
the following year. ‘These increases were explained as necessary to allow 
for increased costs and for renewal of equipment and furnishings in the 
dormitories. 

In order that young people from families in the lower income brackets 
should not be entirely excluded from attendance in DePauw, aid in the 
form of scholarships was constantly increasing, although not as rapidly 
as would be desirable. Nearly all of the scholarships take into account the 
student’s need as well as his intellectual attainment. Rector scholarships 
still far outnumber all others, but are being increasingly supplemented 
by others for both men and women resulting from the newer scholarship 
endowments mentioned in previous paragraphs. National Methodist 
scholarships, National Merit scholarships, and numerous others pro- 
vided by many corporations, foundations, government agencies, and in- 
dividuals are available. In addition president's scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
and special assistance in other forms are provided by the university di- 
rectly, During the year 1960-61 about twenty-eight per cent of the 
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student body shared in the $332,000 help given in one form or another. 

Money collected through the Alumni Fund has been designated wholly 
for the maintenance and increase of faculty salaries. Increase of faculty 
salaries has figured largely in the GDP plans, and the increases in tuition 
have been justified chiefly as serving the same purpose. Increases in the 
salary scale during the last two decades, as compared with any previous 
period in the university’s history, have been phenomenal. 

A scale of salaries approved by the trustees in 1941 called for salaries 
between $2,900 and $3,900 for full professors, between $2,400 and 
$2,900 for associate professors, between $1,900 and $2,400 for assistant 
professors, and between $1500 and $2,000 for instructors. By 1945, under 
wartime conditions, the $3,900 maximum had not been exceeded. The 
following chart will indicate the advances in the average salaries in the 
four ranks at intervals since 1945: 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
1947-48 $4,526 $3,730 $3,300 $2,659 
1951-52 $5,279 $4,260 $3,879 $3,300 
1956-57 $6,475 $5,393 $4,801 $3,975 
1961-62 $9,700 $7,800 $6,900 $5,900 


Top salaries have increased to $12,500 during the year 1961-62, and 
the top for 1962-63 has been announced as $14,000. Only a very few, 
however, of the teaching staff receive the maximum amount. The trustees 
in 1959 accepted as a goal for 1964-65 a scale of $10,000 to $15,000 for 
professors, $9,500 to $12,500 for associate professors, $8,500 to $10,500 for 
assistant professors, and $7,000 to $8,500 for instructors. From the figures 
cited above it is evident that substantial progress toward that goal has 
been accomplished. 

A corresponding increase has been made in the so-called fringe benefits. 
The group insurance plan introduced in 1931 at first carried a maximum 
of $3,000 of life insurance, later increased to $6,000, and in 1961 in- 
creased to $18,000. In 1936 accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance was added, and in 1943 hospital and surgical benefits for employees 
only. In 1947 these benefits were extended to dependents of employees, 
and in 1958 major medical insurance was added. 

Until 1944 the university worked under a policy of giving half salary 
to retired teachers, but made no guarantee of such payments. After long 
consideration and postponement because of war conditions, arrangements 
were made with the TIAA (Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion) for an annuity plan similar to that in use in most of the colleges 
of the country. Originally the university and the teacher were each to 
pay to the TIAA five per cent of the teacher’s salary, but within two years 
the university increased its payment to eight per cent. In 1953 teachers 
were authorized to designate a part of their payments to the College Re- 
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tirement Equities Fund, which is under the same management as the 
TIAA. For those older teachers who would not have time to build up 
suitable pensions under the TIAA plan the university set up a supple- 
mentary pension plan, by which it would pay pensions based on the 
1944 salaries, one and one half percent of that salary for each year be- 
tween the time the teacher had reached the age of thirty-five and the 
time the new plan started in 1944. The university soon increased this to 
base its payment on two per cent of the 1944 salary. 

In 1951 faculty members came under the social security provisions. 
The university then deducted its share of the social security payments 
from the eight per cent it had been paying to the TIAA. 

Another benefit available to faculty members was free tuition for 
their dependents. This had been provided as some degree of compensa- 
tion for the salary cuts made during the depression years, before which 
faculty dependents had paid half of the tuition charges. By exchange 
arrangements worked out through the Ford Foundation it became possible 
after 1954 for faculty children to attend certain other colleges on an ex- 
change basis without payment of tuition. 

During the last two decades more systematic arrangements have been 
made for the university to bear a large part of the expenses of faculty 
members attending conventions of learned societies. More help has also 
become available, chiefly from foundations, for advanced study and 


research. 


According to a calculation made by the salary committee of the De- 
Pauw chapter of the A.A.U.P., these fringe benefits add about $1,000 to 
the average salary of $7,900 received by faculty members in 1961-62. A 
study made by a committee of the national A.A.U.P. places the DePauw 
average salary, including the fringe benefits, at $8,957. DePauw was 
placed on the organization’s Compensation Grade Honor Roll, as one of 
121 of the 418 reporting colleges to show a substantial improvement. Ac- 
cording to a financial grading system devised by the A.A.U.P., a grade 
of AA was awarded only to Harvard, and A to only eight schools, other 
grades reaching down to F. DePauw’s average and minimum salary for 
all ranks, and its average salary for professors and associate professors were 
all rated as C, although the DePauw scale for assistant professors was 
rated B, and for instructors A. 

In the state of Indiana among nine schools reporting, DePauw’s aver- 
age scale was exceeded by those of Purdue, Notre Dame, and Hanover, 
but was in advance of Wabash, Indiana Central, Ball State, Rose Poly- 
technic, and St. Joseph’s. Unfortunately Indiana University and Earlham 
were among those not reporting. Among the colleges in the Great Lakes 
Association, DePauw stood in the middle of those reporting. Oberlin, 
Antioch, Kenyon, and Kalamazoo had higher averages; Wabash, Denison, 
Ohio Wesleyan, and Albion had lower; and Earlham, Hope, and Wooster 


were unreported. 
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11. Finances and Building Projects, 1962 


During two of the years since World War II the comptroller’s accounts 
have shown deficits, of $34,000 in 1952-53 and of $66,000 in 1956-57. 
In other years the favorable balance has varied from as high as $132,000 
to as low as $209. The report for 1960-61, from which the 1961-62 report 
will not differ materially, showed receipts from tuition of barely over 
$2,000,000, net receipts from endowment of $314,000, and slightly over 
half a million dollars in gifts and grants. The auxiliary enterprises, which 
included the residence and dining halls, the Union Building, the book 
store, and the housing rented to faculty and students brought in nearly 
a million dollars, about $50,000 of which was net profit. 

Instructional costs for the College of Liberal Arts totaled $1,313,000, 
for the School of Music $135,000, and for the School of Nursing $99,000. 
Additional costs of $110,000 for research and conducting special pro- 
grams were covered by grants from the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institute of Health, the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, the Lilly Endowment, the Ford Foundation, and other organi- 
zations. Adding to all these the library expenses of $135,000, the total for 
instructional expenses reaches $1,792,000. The cost to the university for 
staff benefits, including insurance, social security, and pensions, was 
$218,000. A large share of this went to the teaching faculty, and could 
properly be added to the cost of instruction. 

The cost to the university for each student was $1,460. As the tuition 
charge was $900, the student was paying sixty-two per cent of that sum, 
the remainder of his expenses being carried by the university’s income 
from endowment and by various gifts and grants. 

The total value of the university’s buildings and equipment in June 
1961 was calculated at $7,165,000, During the year 1961-62 the Burk- 
shire Apartments were completed at the cost of $180,000, and two of 
the nine units were occupied before the year ended. In the summer of 
1962 a major addition to the Administration Building was under con- 
struction, estimated to cost $145,000. Similarly an addition to the book 
store was estimated to cost $52,000. 

The total endowment of the university in June 1961 was barely under 
$11,000,000, Of this amount $1,625,000 was unrestricted, a type which 
is especially useful inasmuch as the income from such endowment may 
be applied to any purpose. Endowments for instructional salaries totaled 
$3,680,000, and constituted the largest single element in the endowment 
funds. Almost as large were the scholarship funds, chiefly the Rector gifts, 
which altogether totaled nearly $2,900,000. The other endowment funds 
were restricted to certain purposes, such as the library, lectureships, prizes, 
and fellowships for DePauw graduates, or for the payments to specified 
annuitants. 

Of the endowment funds nearly half were invested in bonds, either 
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of the government or of a wide variety of utilities, railroads, and indus- 
tries. Investments in common stocks and preferred stocks constituted re- 
spectively twenty-six and four per cent of the total portfolio. About thir- 
teen per cent of the endowment was invested in real estate and mortgages, 
chiefly in Greencastle and Indianapolis. Investments in the university 
plant itself amounted to $829,000, or eight per cent. These were chiefly 
in the newer buildings, including the Roy O. West Library, the Art 
Center, the Union Building, the Book Store, and the Faculty Office Build- 
ing, but others represented loans of long standing not yet fully repaid, 
including those on Mason Hall and Locust Manor. ‘The trustees had from 
time to time decided not to invest any of the university's funds in its own 
plant, but during recent years had operated on the basis of contracting 
loans from endowment funds not to exceed ten per cent of the total 
endowment. The 1962 additions to the Administration Building and the 


Book Store were being financed by additional loans from the endowment 
funds. 


The Curriculum, 1945-1962 


CHAPTER XXIV 


In 1928 the faculty adopted a statement of the purposes and aims of the 
university, formulated largely by Professor Wallace Carson. This state- 
ment was highly commended four years later by the committee making 
a survey of Methodist colleges. Faculty committees since that time have 
frequently reviewed it, but have been able to recommend only slight 
changes, and it has appeared annually in the catalogues almost as written 
in 1928. It states as the purpose of the university 


to give its students, through a broad and liberal education, an understanding 
and appreciation of the cultural and scientific achievements of man, past and 
present, to inspire them with a love for truth and beauty, and to prepare them 
to live in society more effectively for themselves and more helpfully for others. 


It then states more particular aims, starting with the conservation and 
development of “the physical health, the moral character, and the religious 
life of its students.” Academically the university offers students “the 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the general content .. . of 
the several divisions of knowledge . . . to acquire . . . intensive training in 
one subject,” and basic training for professional and technical studies. It 
also states that “the general intellectual aim of the university” is 


to encourage the search for truth, to develop the ability of its students to think 
clearly, accurately, constructively, and fearlessly on all subjects, and to express 
their thoughts effectively. 


One of the additions to the original statement stresses the recognition to 
be accorded to each student as a distinct and unique personality, and the 
importance of individualized intellectual guidance. 

For the accomplishment of these objectives relatively little change has 
been made in the general graduation requirements, but many new courses 
have been introduced, many refinements have been made in methods of 
teaching, and much more extensive counseling and guidance have been 
provided. Many of the innovations have been directed particularly toward 
the superior type of students who have been coming to DePauw. 


1. Graduation Requirements 


At the end of the war graduation requirements remained as they had 
been established in 1926 and slightly altered in 1930 and 1940. Each 
student was required to complete a major of thirty hours and either one 
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eighteen-hour minor or two twelve-hour minors. Requirements in the 
various groups included from twelve to twenty-six hours in a foreign lan- 
guage depending on what language credits the student brought from 
high school, and six hours in each of the other groups—English composi- 
tion, science, social science, and philosophy or religion. 

Two modifications in these requirements were made in the early fifties. 
A cognate minor of twelve hours was substituted for the eighteen-hour 
minor or the two twelve-hour minors previously prescribed, and the for- 
eign language requirement was sharply decreased for those students who 
continued a language they had studied in high school, provided they 
could pass proficiency tests. For those credited with two or two and a half 
years of high school study eight hours in college would suffice; for those 
with three or three and a half years, four hours; and for the very few with 
four years of language study only three hours were required. 

One of the post-war sub-committees spent a great deal of time on cur- 
ticular problems, but because of the diversity of ideas among its members, 
it was unable to recommend any changes in the graduation requirements. 
Its most fruitful recommendations looked toward the establishment of 
area majors and of an experimental curriculum offering courses in general 
education, both of which were undertaken in 1948. 

The principle lying back of the area major was one of flexibility to 
adapt the major requirement to the needs of individual students. It al- 
lowed the substitution of a forty-eight hour major for the usual major 
and minor. The new major would cut across departmental lines, and 
might even cross divisional lines. An average of seven students a year 
have taken advantage of the area major. ‘he most popular area majors 
have been in social science, in human relations, in biological science, in 
general science, and in religion. Before the school of nursing was estab- 
lished, several young women were graduated with pre-nursing majors. 
The pre-medical major, recognized much earlier, had actually been an 
area major. 


2. Experimental Curriculum and General Studies Pro gram 


Colleges generally seemed fairly well satisfied with their programs for 
majors, designed, as expressed in the DePauw statement of aims, to pro- 
vide the students “intensive training in one subject,” and DePauw’s 
thirty-hour major was in line with the requirements of other colleges. But 
with the methods of familiarizing students “with the general content... 
of the several divisions of knowledge” there was less satisfaction, else- 
where as well as at DePauw. There was a general questioning as to 
whether the group requirements actually introduced the student to the 
“several divisions of knowledge,” or only to selected subjects within those 
fields. In answer to such questioning, various types of survey courses, 
integrating material from several fields, had been developed in many 
colleges throughout the country. 
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During the thirties several DePauw committees had investigated such 
courses, looking toward the possibility of introducing survey courses espe- 
cially in the natural sciences and the social sciences. Scientists generally 
felt that there should be a social science survey course, but that a survey 
in science would be impractical, while social scientists felt the reverse, 
and no progress was made. In a 1940 report the committee on academic 
program suggested an integrated course to be developed by the zoology 
and physical education departments and the health service, and urged 
the science and social science groups to continue their study of survey 
courses. Ihe students showed interest, and the Mirage of 1942 carried the 
results of a poll by its staff which indicated that seventy-three per cent 
of the students and eighty-seven per cent of the faculty favored the devel- 
opment of integrated courses. 

The post-war committee on general education worked out a scheme 
for integrated courses to be tried in an experimental curriculum, and its 
plan was taken over and developed by a special committee in 1947-48. 
Once again DePauw had followed the old maxim, being neither “the first 
by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

‘The experiment was planned for a five-year period, with fifty students 
in the first class. Description of the new plan was sent to prospective 
freshmen, and exactly fifty registered for it. It offered four four-hour 
courses for the freshman year and three for the sophomore year. Differing 
least from the traditional courses were the freshman and sophomore 
courses in French and Spanish, which although they broke from the 
traditional five hours for freshmen and three for sophomores, gave added 
attention to the culture of the country whose language was being studied. 
For the freshman year a survey of physical science consisted chiefly of 
physics and chemistry, but also included a little material on astronomy 
and geology; for the sophomore year a biological science course included 
botany and zoology, with a little psychology. Each of these courses was 
taught chiefly by representatives of the two departments mainly involved, 
although members of other departments also participated at times. 

The course in basic communications covered writing, speaking, read- 
ing, and listening, including most of the material of the usual English 
composition and introductory speech courses. All students in this course 
assembled for a common lecture period once a week, but at other times 
met in sections under a member of the English or the speech staff who 
had had training in both fields. | 

A freshman course in the history of civilization included much that is 
usually covered in a world history course, with a professor of history in 
charge, but more than half of the course was devoted to the history of 
art, literature, music, philosophy, and religion, with teachers from those 
fields participating. A sophomore social science course, taught by members 
of the economics, political science, and sociology departments, attempted 
an integration of those fields. 
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Of the first fifty students enrolled thirty-one completed the whole 


program, and seven more all but one of its courses. After the first year, 
however, enrollment fell below the desired fifty. Some students believed 
the curriculum too stiff; some feared that taking it would interfere 
with the completion of their majors; some shied off from the required six- 
teen hours of science; others found various other objections. The second 
entering class enrolled only twenty members, but the next several ranged 
from twenty-six to forty. After the second year individual courses were 
opened to students not taking the whole curriculum, and the courses in 
basic communications and history of civilization began to build up. Sepa- 
rate courses in foreign languages were abandoned. ‘The regular freshman 
and sophomore foreign language courses shifted to the four-hour basis 
introduced by the experimental curriculum, and students registered 
for the new curriculum took their language courses with the regular 
classes. 

The curriculum continued on an experimental basis for seven years 
rather than the proposed five, affording opportunity for further study of 
its values by the Self Study being conducted between 1953 and 1955. 
The faculty then authorized a General Studies program to begin in the 
fall of 1955. For clarification the name was later changed to “General 
(Interdepartmental)) Studies.” All the courses which had been included 
in the experimental curriculum were continued, presumably on an im- 
proved basis, under the direction of a committee including the dean of 
the university, the chairmen of the committees on educational policy and 
on curriculum and academic routine, a representative of each course of- 
fered, and the coordinator of the program. The titles of several of the 
courses were changed, the term “survey,” now out of repute, being 
dropped. ‘The most complete change of title was that which turned the 
Biological Science Survey into an Introduction to Plant and Animal 
Biology. 

At the same time the important addition of a senior colloquium was 
made, in which outstanding books of all times and all fields were dis- 
cussed. Two sections, each of twelve to eighteen seniors, met once a week 
in two-hour sessions to discuss these books, under the direction of one 
member of the faculty in charge of the course, and two others, chosen 
for each meeting. 

Following the recommendations of the Self Study committee, the 
General Studies committee was authorized to investigate the possibilities 
of two additional courses. One of these was projected as a course in re- 
ligion, in which the departments of philosophy-religion, psychology, so- 
ciology, and history would participate; but probably in view of new 
courses introduced in the philosophy-religion department, such a course 
did not survive the committee stage. For an integrated course in humani- 
ties, a sub-committee prepared a plan for a course in fine arts, involving 
some theoretical study and some practical application integrating art, 
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music, dance, speech, and literature, but this marked departure from con- 
ventional patterns was rejected by the faculty. 

In 1960 a committee working under a grant from Indiana University, 
which was administering a fund from the Ford Foundation for the study 
of courses reaching beyond the confines of Europe and America, recom- 
mended one in the timely subject of sub-Sahara Africa. Such a course was 
first offered in 1961-62, as a cooperative venture involving the depart- 
ments of economics, geography, history, political science, and sociology. 

The general studies program as a whole has enjoyed a fair degree of 
success. Enrollment in the Basic Communications class gradually in- 
creased until 1958, when about forty per cent of the freshmen elected it, 
but registration in that course has since declined. Enrollment in the his- 
tory of civilization course for the last several years has approximated one 
hundred. ‘The course in biological science has registered the maximum 
number of students for whom facilities could be found. After the first 
few years difhculties in staffing prevented the full development of the 
physical and the social science courses, and in some years these have been 
omitted. The senior colloquium has attracted the maximum acceptable 
enrollment, and the African studies course has started well. 

Representatives of the North Central Association and the Lilly Endow- 
ment in their surveys of DePauw have given special commendation to 
the general studies program. In addition to the values it has offered the 
students, it has afforded an opportunity for pleasant and fruitful coopera- 
tion among members of the faculty. 


3. The Pre-Engineering Program 


Somewhat different from DePauw’s other preprofessional programs has 
been the binary program into which DePauw has entered with several 
schools of engineering. It has grown out of a realization by the engineer- 
ing schools of the importance of liberal as well as technical training for 
prospective engineers. DePauw was first approached in 1949 by Rose 
Polytechnic Institute and the Case Institute of Technology regarding a 
combined course. By the fall of 1950 DePauw had completed arrange- 
ments for a binary program with these two schools, with the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and within the next three years also with Colum- 
bia and Purdue. 

The plan calls for three years in DePauw, followed by two years in 
one of the cooperating engineering schools, at the conclusion of which 
the student receives a B.A. from DePauw and a B.S. from the engineering 
school. Requirements made by the engineering schools differ in details, 
but the general program calls for considerable amounts of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry at DePauw, along with as many courses as pos- 
sible in other fields. The course in Basic Communications and a course 
to fulfil the DePauw requirement in philosophy and religion are required 
of all, and other courses generally taken by the prospective engineers have 
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been the History of Civilization and either the Introduction to the Social 
Sciences or the introductory course in economics. 

The years at DePauw offer the student the opportunity to decide what 
field of engineering will be most attractive to him, or indeed to discover 
whether his interest actually lies in engineering. If he finds that it does 
not, he can more easily change to some other program than would be pos- 
sible if he had entered an engineering school. 

By the year 1961-62 a total of 230 students had enrolled in this pro- 
gram, and of those who had had time to complete the five-year program, 
twenty-six had received both degrees. Another fifty-nine had remained 
at DePauw all four years and received the A.B. degree. Altogether about 
sixty-five per cent of those who had entered as engineering students had 
been graduated from DePauw, their persistence rate thus being slightly 
higher than that of the student body as a whole. 

A somewhat similar plan for students of forestry was arranged with 
Duke University. After three years at DePauw a student might attend 
Duke for a summer and two years, and thus earn a degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


4. The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


During the involvement of the United States in the fighting in Korea, 
DePauw once again considered her responsibility to cooperate with the 
government through a military program. In view of the very satisfactory 
relations with the Navy during World War II, she approached naval 
officials, but learned that no new naval training units were being estab- 
lished. The Air Force, however, had announced its plans to establish 
sixty-two Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps units on college campuses, 
and DePauw applied for one of these, supporting the application with 
votes of ninety-three per cent of the faculty and eighty-five per cent of the 
student body. Among the 475 colleges which applied for units, DePauw 
and Evansville were the only Indiana colleges to be accepted. 

The Air Force Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps was inaugurated in 
the fall of 1951, with Lieutenant Colonel Frederick A. Sanders in charge. 
One hundred sophomores and 194 freshmen registered for the training, 
which was offered on an entirely optional basis. By the year 1953-54, 
when members of all four college classes were enrolled, registration 
reached its height at 428. Two years later registration had dropped to 
239, and the Air Force announced that, inasmuch as the number of of- 
ficers being trained was insufficient to justify the maintenance of the 
unit, it would be closed. The decision was soon reversed, however, and 
although the enrollment has dropped to about 150, the unit has been 
continued. The staff furnished by the Air Force in the earlier years in- 
cluded five commissioned officers and five sergeants; with the declining 
registration it has dropped to three officers and three sergeants. 

The course is divided into a two-year basic and a two-year advanced 
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program. Students starting on either program are expected to complete 
that program. Those taking the advanced work attend a six-weeks camp 
during the summer between the junior and the senior years, with all 
expenses paid by the Air Force. On the satisfactory completion of the 
advanced course, students are commissioned as second lieutenants, after 
which they are required to serve for a varying number of years in the 
Air Force. 

The program originally required two hours of Air Force courses each 
semester of both the freshman and the sophomore years, three hours a 
semester during the junior year, and a total of six hours throughout the 
senior year. In 1960 these requirements were reduced to three hours dur- 
ing one semester of the freshman and of the sophomore years, a three- 
hour and a two-hour course in the junior year, and a one-hour course 
throughout the senior year. These reduced the total requirements in Air 
Science courses to thirteen from the previous twenty. What is called 
“Leadership Laboratory” is required for one hour a week throughout the 
four years, Specific requirements in other subjects for the advanced stu- 
dents included a speech course in persuasion, the political science course 
in international relations, and in geology and geography courses in me- 
teorology and world geography. The emphasis was being shifted from 
technical air science to liberal arts. Since 1955 air science has been ac- 
ceptable as a minor toward the graduation requirements. 

As a part of their training, some of the seniors have gone to the Franklin 
Flying Field to earn a pilot’s license. Large numbers of the students, 
and some of the faculty, have been given flight trips to Air Force bases 
in New York, Florida, ‘Texas, and elsewhere. Since 1959 a special Drill 
Team has functioned within the Corps, and in its first year won first 
place in an all-Indiana contest in Bloomington. Other organizations within 
the R.O.T.C. include a Rifle Club, the Arnold Air Society for juniors 
and seniors, and the Sabre Air Command for freshmen and sophomores. 
Since 1960 an Angel Flight of coeds has served as inspiration for the 
men in the Air Force. 


5. The Self Study and Subsequent Changes 


in Graduation Requirements 


In December 1953 the Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion granted DePauw $18,600 for carrying out a self study. That sum was 
used to employ substitutes for certain teachers so that they might spend 
part of their time on the Self Study, and for various other expenses. Four 
members of the staff worked with Dean Farber as chairman, and made 
the most complete study that has ever been undertaken of the academic 
affairs of the university. The 200-page report, published in the fall of 
1955, includes a wealth of information regarding the university, and has 
served as an important source for this book. 
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The committee enlisted the direct cooperation of many faculty mem- 
bers and students, and through questionnaires the cooperation of the 
whole faculty, of a large percentage of the students, and of a thousand 
alumni. A number of consultants were brought to the campus, including 
Norman Burns, Manning Patillo, Jr., and F. Champion Ward of the 
University of Chicago, Byron Trippett, at that time dean of Wabash 
College, C. Robert Pace of Syracuse University, James Pike, then dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York, and a team from 
the Methodist Board of Education. Members of the committee visited 
other colleges and attended professional meetings. 

The committee submitted fifty-six recommendations, both general and 
specific. Some recommended changes; others endorsed existing practices. 
The committee recommended that pressures toward the development of 
vocational and technical training should be resisted, and that DePauw 
should remain primarily a liberal arts college. It suggested an increase in 
the enrollment to 2,000 as an immediate goal, with later expansion to 
2,500, provided facilities and endowment were increased, and added an 
appeal for additional scholarships. Decrying departmental competition 
it urged steps to emphasize interdepartmental cooperation. 

Influenced by alumni and student comments on the value of personal 
relationships between teacher and student, the committee advocated the 
continuance of the DePauw plan of having experienced teachers with 
relatively small classes, and suggested as desirable maximum limits a 
twelve-hour-load and one hundred students for each teacher. It also drew 
up a set of criteria by which teachers might assess their own courses and 
methods. As might have been expected, the committee urged higher 
salaries, especially for full professors, along with university support of 
faculty research. 

The Self Study concerned itself seriously with the responsibilities of 
DePauw as a church-related college. It urged that all teaching be done 
within a Christian perspective, and advocated a specific graduation re- 
quirement of a three-hour course in Bible. It recommended the appoint- 
ment of a university chaplain, and envisioned DePauw as a future center 
of Protestant education for Indiana and the Midwest. 

On curricular problems the committee endorsed the General Studies 
program, advising that students be encouraged to elect its courses as a 
whole, but also that the individual courses remain open to all students. 
The relatively small honors program then limited to the social science de- 
partments was commended. Departments offering honors work were urged 
to extend it, and other departments were encouraged to adopt similar pro- 
grams for superior students. Once again comprehensive examinations for 
seniors were advocated, to begin with a requirement of such examinations 
for students graduating with distinction or with high distinction. 

‘The committee’s specific recommendations on eraduation requirements 
were referred to the faculty committee on educational policy; after study 
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by that committee and discussion in faculty groups, they were presented 
to the faculty as a whole and accepted largely as the Self Study group 
had prepared them. They became effective for the class entering in 1957. 
No change was made in the requirements for the major and minor or in 
the physical education requirement. 

Competence in one foreign language was stated as the goal of the 
language requirement. Toward achieving this a language laboratory was 
recommended. The foreign language departments were urged to give 
increased attention to the culture of the country whose language was 
being studied. ‘The required amount of language study continued as pre- 
viously, ranging from three to sixteen hours in one language, depending 
on the proficiency achieved by the student. 

In all other groups the requirements were increased. “Competence in 
written and oral communication in the English language” was stated as 
a goal to be met either by the addition of a two-hour course in speech to 
the old requirement of six hours in English composition, or by the Basic 
Communications course in the General Studies program. 

In both the natural science and the social science groups the minimum 
graduation requirement was increased from six to nine hours. Objectives 
of a study of science were set forth: 


A knowledge of the detectable, measurable phenomena of the natural universe 
which leads to appreciation of law and order in the universe, understanding 
of scientific methods, appreciation of the potentialities and limitations of sci- 
ence, and understanding of oneself in his biological and physical setting. 


Toward the attainment of this goal students should take a year’s course 
in one laboratory science, and an additional course either in another 
science, in mathematics, or in a laboratory course in psychology. 

For the social science requirement the objective was stated as: 


An understanding of man’s relationship to man as revealed in his principles, 
forces, and institutions as they evolved and as they affect human relationships 
in all areas of life. 


The minimum requirement was a full year’s course in one social science 
and an additional one semester’s course in another. In both the natural 
and the social sciences a General Studies course was acceptable toward 
meeting the requirement. 

The major innovation in the new program was the use of the term 
“humanities,” common in other colleges, but hitherto unrecognized at 
DePauw. The study of the humanities was described as affording 


an understanding of the nature of man as it is revealed in the products of the 
human mind in its contemplation of God, man, and the natural universe—his 
convictions expressed in philosophy and religion, and his creative impulses 
that result in art, music, and literature. 
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The former requirement of a six-hour course in philosophy or religion 
was retained as part of the new twelve-hour requirement in humanities, 
although the recommendation of the Self Study committee that three 
hours of Bible must be included was not adopted. The remaining six 
hours of the new requirement might be met by courses in art, music, liter- 
ature in English or in a foreign language, or by the senior colloquium. 
Four hours of the history of civilization course in the General Studies 
program might also be used toward the humanities requirement, the re- 
maining four being applied to social science. 

The new requirements for all students, as well as the optional General 
Studies program, were clearly steps in the direction of meeting one of the 
stated aims of the university: familiarizing the student with “the several 
divisions of knowledge.” 


6. Provision for Superior Students 


Successful honors programs had been carried on for about 175 students 
in the 1880's, and revived for about forty in the 1930’s. Under the stress 
of abnormal conditions honors work had been omitted during World 
War II, and was resumed on only a very small scale during the following 
years. The Self Study committee had strongly recommended its revivifica- 
tion and extension. 

In 1956 the Lilly Endowment made a grant to DePauw of $20,000 for 
“curricular improvement for superior students.” A pilot program was 
outlined for a reorganization and extension of honors work in the history 
department, which had been more active in the honors program of the 
1930s than any other department, and for the introduction of honors 
work in the department of English. Additional teachers were employed 
so that members of the English and history staffs might devote consider- 
able parts of their time to the development of honors programs. Soon 
several other departments began offering such work, including Classical 
languages, Romance languages, speech, and philosophy and religion; 
political science and sociology revived their honors programs. 

While the honors programs in the several subjects differ in details, they 
have many features in common. Only interested and qualified juniors and 
seniors are accepted. Ordinarily they omit the advanced courses in their 
major field, and spend from a third to a half of their time in reading on 
selected phases of their major and in discussions of a seminar type with 
fellow students and instructors. They take preliminary examinations in 
their junior year, final comprehensive examinations in their senior year 
in their major field, and climax their work with a thesis, comparable in 
nature and scope to a master’s thesis. 

Since the new honors program has been introduced fifty-three students 
have been graduated with honors—eighteen in history, sixteen in English, 
eight in philosophy and religion, four in classical languages, four in politi- 
cal science, and one each in speech and French. 
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Whether offering honors or not, about three-fourths of the departments 
offer a seminar or integrating course for their seniors. Some of these are 
required of all majors; others are for the better students only, thus carry- 
ing something of the idea of honors work. A beginning has been made 
in interdepartmental seminars, related perhaps indirectly to both the hon- 
ors and the area major programs. The senior colloquium in the General 
Studies program has been the outstanding example of an attempt at 
integration for seniors. The philosophy and religion department has ar- 
ranged joint seminars with other departments in Christianity and art, 
literature and ideas, and the power structure in society. Similarly mathe- 
matics has planned with physics and chemistry for independent study by 
seniors of mathematical physics and mathematical chemistry. Open to 
juniors as well as seniors, the new course in Sub-Sahara Africa is another 
integrating course. Others for advanced students are in the planning stage, 
spurred by the studies and recommendations of the committee that worked 
under the Lilly Endowment grant. 

For a number of years the Washington Semester Plan has offered an 
outstanding opportunity for four high-quality members of the junior 
class. Selected for their interest in American government, these students 
spend a semester under the direction of the School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs of the American University, taking courses and doing in- 
dependent study in the nation’s capital. In 1962 a similar arrangement 
was being completed for two students annually to take courses in Drew 
University for a study of the operations of the United Nations. 

The programs under which DePauw juniors study in Europe, to be 
mentioned later in this chapter, might also be regarded as among the 
opportunities for superior students. 

A recent innovation has provided special opportunities for superior 
students in the sophomore and freshman classes. Included in the investi- 
gations made under the Lilly Endowment grant were trips by faculty 
members to Princeton, Swarthmore, and Grinnell, observing the plans 
for independent study in those schools. Following recommendations re- 
sulting from these visits, the faculty in 1960 authorized a limited number 
of freshmen and sophomores with B averages to earn one additional credit 
by independent study in certain courses. Immediately about a third of the 
departments provided such opportunities, and thirty students were en- 
rolled for the extra credits. 

Within the last few years an increasing number of the better high 
schools and preparatory schools have been offering courses of college 
grade to their superior students. College Board examinations have been 
devised for students who have taken such courses. DePauw became in- 
terested in the advanced placement of such students, sending faculty 
members to conferences on advanced placement in various subjects and 
in June 1958 acting as host to the National Conference on Advanced 
Placement in History. Recognition had been given to high school work 
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in the foreign languages, with advanced placement without college credit. 
The new plan adopted in 1958 allowed high school graduates who had 
taken advanced courses in any subject and passed College Board examina- 
tions with grades of 5 or 4 CA or B) to receive college credit up to twelve 
hours, if approved by the dean of the university and the department con- 
cerned. A number of students immediately took advantage of the plan. 
In 1962 this was modified to allow up to thirty hours of credit to students 
successfully passing the required examinations, subject to the dean’s and 
the department’s approval. 

Presumably the whole of DePauw’s academic program is suitable for 
all of its students, but in view of the increasingly high caliber of students 
able to meet the entrance qualifications it seems especially important to 
continue to search for “curricular improvement for superior students.” 


7. Academic Routine 


One of the frequently made criticisms of American colleges concerns 
their tendency to regard each course as a unit in itself; when the course 
is completed, and the grade recorded, its content may be completely for- 
gotten. Recognizing the force of this criticism, increasing numbers of 
colleges have turned to comprehensive examinations at the end of the 
senior year, including usually the whole field of the student’s major sub- 
ject. DePauw had been requiring comprehensive examinations of its 
honors students, and had frequently discussed the desirability of requiring 
them of all students, at least for graduation with distinction. Faculty com- 
mittees were again discussing the matter when in 1960 the educational 
policy committee of the student body recommended comprehensive ex- 
aminations as a requirement for graduation for all students. When the 
faculty committee on educational policy followed with another study of 
the matter and recommended it, the faculty then decided that, beginning 
with students entering in 1961, comprehensive examinations would be a 
requirement for graduation. The examinations are to cover the student's 
major field, and to include the nationally recognized Graduate Record 
Examinations or some similar set of questions, to which the individual 
departments may add examinations of their own if they see fit. In Feb- 
ruary 1962 such examinations were given to seniors as a “trial run.” 
There has always been a great deal of criticism of the existing grading 
system, and indeed of any grading system, but there has been no change 
at DePauw in recent years. Although some favor the complete abolition 
of grades, the majority have favored their continuance, either as desirable 
in themselves, or as a necessary evil. There has also been a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the value of publishing the grades of social 
organizations. A reform in 1949 abolished the publication of grades by 
which fraternities, sororities, and other organizations were allowed to see 
their relative standings, in the belief that the comparative rankings stimu- 
lated the quest for grades rather than for scholarship. Under pressure 
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from the organizations, however, publication of grades was resumed in 
1951, but it was again discontinued in 1957. 

At the same time publication of a “Dean’s List” was begun. Following 
a custom of many colleges, this announced all students making a grade of 
at least half A and half B. Grades of the student body as a whole have 
tended to average 1.5 Chalf B and half C) ora little higher for the men, 
and somewhat better—1.7 or even higher—for the women. The usual 
dissatisfaction with the whole grading system became vocal in 1962, and 
student committees were pressing for some reform. 

The system of academic counseling has not been basically changed in 
recent years. Freshmen are assigned to faculty counselors, the assignments 
being made, as far as possible, in relation to the fields in which the student 
has expressed an interest. As soon as the student selects his major subject, 
he chooses an adviser from the staff of that department. Counseling in 
the residence halls has been greatly elaborated since World War II, pro- 
viding a trained counselor in each hall, who works primarily with the 
personal problems of the students, but also supplements the faculty mem- 
bers in academic matters. For freshmen, especially during the orientation 
days and the first few weeks, there is additional guidance by upperclass 
students who have had some training for such services during the preced- 
ing spring. For the women, these upperclass counselors live in the dormi- 
tories the first two weeks of the college year. ‘There is also counseling by 
the scholarship chairmen in the fraternity and sorority houses, and some 
phases of the work of their pledge trainers might be mentioned in this 
connection. 

The Bureau of Testing and Research (BTR), as its activities have 
grown since its establishment in 1944, has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the counseling program. Each summer from 1945 through 
1961 its guidance clinics helped students even before they entered the 
university. Extending through several days, the clinics were open to 
high school graduates or advanced high school students, whether or not 
they intend to enroll in DePauw. Counselors from the DePauw faculty, 
or from other colleges and from high schools, interpreted the batteries of 
tests, and offered guidance suggestions. The BTR also administers tests 
to applicants for admission to DePauw. 

It conducts many tests for all freshmen; in some years also tests for 
sophomores and the Graduation Record Examinations for seniors; and 
aptitude tests for premedical, prelaw, and pre-engineering students. Ad- 
ditional tests are offered to students who want help in their choice of a 
major, vocational guidance, or in personal problems. The BTR has de- 
veloped especially helpful short courses in reading techniques, through 
which students have been able to speed up their reading to a remarkable 
degree. The electric scoring machine used by the bureau has been made 
available to members of the faculty for scoring certain types of tests. 

Research functions of the BTR have centered largely in the interpre- 
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tation of the results of its testing program and analysis of entering classes. 
With DePauw alumni Dr. C. Robert Pace at Syracuse and Dr. Mark 
Stephens at Purdue, it has recently entered into cooperative projects in 
the study of student attitudes and achievements. 

The functions of the placement bureau have increased rapidly. Sta- 
tistics for 1960-61 showed 248 seniors registered, holding 678 interviews 
with representatives of eighty prospective employers. 

Of all the improved methods of teaching, the most obvious is the lan- 
guage laboratory, first used in the fall of 1957. Located in the basement 
of the Roy O. West Library, it is a gift of Mrs. Anne Hogate Hamlet of 
the class of 1918. It includes twenty-eight magnetic tape recorders, each 
in a semi-soundproof booth. Among other benefits it enables the student 
to record his own voice, comparing his pronunciation with that of a master 
record. It has also proved itself a method of vitalizing the study of foreign 
languages. 

The language laboratory represented only one phase of the use of 
modern inventions. he electric scoring machine has been mentioned. 
In 1956 International Business Machines equipment, including key 
punch, sorter, alphabetical accounting machine, and other devices, was 
installed in the Administration Building. It has performed many func- 
tions, including student registration, recording and classifying student 
grades and other data, and addressing the Alumnus and other university 
publications. A student reaction to its first use was recorded in the 1957 
Mirage: 

The IBM machine became the god of registration as upperclassmen fought 
the menace of automation and unknowing freshmen made the labyrinthine 
rounds in Bowman Gymnasium for the first time. 


In 1962 plans were under way for the installation of an electronic com- 
puter, to be available to all departments desiring to use it. 


8. Foreign Students at DePauw and 
DePauw Students Abroad 


Ever since the later years of Indiana Asbury foreign students have been 
coming to Greencastle in varying, but usually small, numbers. Since 
World War II the numbers have been increasing, reaching between ten 
and twenty a year during the early fifties, averaging over twenty during 
the last several years, and representing about forty countries. Twenty-six 
students from nineteen countries were registered in 1961-62. In recent 
years increasing numbers have been coming from the emerging nations 
of the Middle and Far East and Africa. According to recently collected 
statistics, about 53,000 or 1.3 per cent of students in the colleges and 
universities of the United States come from foreign countries. DePauw’s 
percentage of foreign students comes pretty close to that. As foreign stu- 
dents tend to enroll in the great universities Cone tenth of the Harvard 
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students being foreigners), it would appear that DePauw enrolls a larger 
percentage of foreign students than the average school of its type. Many 
of the foreign students are able to earn degrees; others, inadequately 
prepared for college work in a language foreign to them, profit from their 
experience without receiving a degree. Related to this latter group are 
the young business men from Germany who have come to DePauw un- 
der the auspices of the Carl Duisberg Society of Cologne. Twelve of them 
came in 1960 for an eight-week period, and another twelve in 1962 for 
sixteen weeks, studying in preparation for spending a year or two in busi- 
ness or industries in this country. 

There has been a somewhat more careful supervision of the program 
for foreign students in DePauw and that of DePauw students abroad 
since the appointment of Professor Hans Grueninger as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Student Program and Adviser of Foreign Students. 
He has worked out exchange arrangements with a number of European 
universities. In the early and middle 1950's a yearly average of fifteen 
juniors spent the year abroad, and since 1958 the annual average has 
been twenty-one. Most of the students have attended universities in 
England, France, and Germany, but others have studied in the Scandi- 
navian countries, Scotland, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain, and 
beyond Europe in Tokyo and Manila. 

In 1959 a Junior Semester Abroad plan was inaugurated. Under the 
supervision of Professor Fred L. Bergmann, fourteen juniors began their 
studies on shipboard, spent most of a semester at Zell Am See near Salz- 
burg, Austria, and made side trips to eight other countries. Under a sim- 
ilar plan Professor Forst D. Fuller supervised seventeen students at Frei- 
burg, Germany, in 1960, and Professor William J. Driscoll had charge of 
fourteen students at Aix-en-Provence in 1962. Plans are under way for a 
similar undertaking at Freiburg in 1963. ‘The program includes courses 
taught by native instructors, and an independent study project carried 
out in some appropriate university center. 

Only students who have earned approximately a B average are accepted 
for the programs of study abroad, and if that work has been satisfactory, 
they receive as much credit as they would have earned in residence at 
DePauw in a corresponding period. As the number of American students 
abroad is estimated at about 15,000 annually, it is clear that DePauw 
students are going abroad in considerably greater percentages than the 
average for other colleges. | 

A new venture in foreign study began in the summer of 1962, when 
two students joined in a “Study of Marxism and Leninism as expressed 
in Contemporary Communist Life.” Sponsored by the American Uni- 
versity and the Methodist Board of Education, it arranged for study in 
Moscow, ‘Tashkent, Prague, and Warsaw. 

Faculty exchanges, desirable as they might be, have not developed to 
the same extent as student exchanges. In 1954, however, Professor Coen 
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G. Pierson of the history department exchanged positions for a semester 
with Professor Freda Wolfson of the University College of the South- 
west, Exeter, England, and two years later Professor Grueninger ex- 


changed with Professor Josef Wacha of Vienna. 
9. Graduate Work 


Since the 1880’s and 1890’s, when DePauw embarked on an ambitious 
program of post-graduate work, even conferring a few Ph.D. degrees, her 
program of graduate studies has been a modest one. The machinery for 
the direction of graduate work has been rather elaborate in proportion to 
the number of graduate students. Since a reorganization in 1948, the 
graduate council has consisted of one representative of each department 
offering graduate work and several administrative ofhcials. It acts largely 
through an executive committee, made up of the administrative officials 
and six members elected by the council, and an official designated until 
1961 as its executive secretary, when his title was changed to that of 
director of graduate studies. As previously mentioned, William E. Eding- 
ton until 1953 and Clark F. Norton since then have held this position, 
in direct charge of the work of the graduate students. 

Graduate Council and departmental assistantships, paying tuition and 
cash stipends, are available for graduate students. During recent years 
twenty-five to thirty-five students have registered for full- or part-time 
graduate work during the regular school year, fifteen or more in the 
Evening Division, and 100 to 125 graduate students have attended the 
special study programs conducted during the summer (which will be 
mentioned later in this chapter). From seven to ten students have com- 
pleted the work and received the master’s degree each year. Several of the 
degrees have been earned by Orientals, students from Japan, Korea, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippine Islands receiving master’s degrees in 1961 and 
1962. 

In 1962 a new plan was announced for fellowships for graduate study 
under the National Defense Act, whereby three fellowships in organic 
chemistry and three in science teaching were made available. ‘They cover 
tuition costs and provide stipends of $2,000 or more for one year’s study 
leading to a master’s degree at DePauw and another two years leading to 
a doctor’s degree at Purdue. Appoiontment of graduates from several col- 
leges have been made for the first of these fellowships. 


10. The School of Music 


A major development within the last quarter-century has been the closer 
integration of the School of Music with the College of Liberal Arts. Al- 
though since 1912 liberal arts students have been permitted to present a 
limited number of credits from the School of Music toward the A.B. 
degree, and since 1932 have been permitted to offer either a major or a 
minor in music, the number taking advantage of these provisions had re- 
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mained small, only forty liberal arts students electing music courses in 
1942. Although only a few students each year have presented a music 
major for the A.B. degree, the number of liberal arts students taking some 
music courses has increased to about 230 in recent years. To these may be 
added the approximately 100 each year in the history course in the 
General Studies program, who receive some little introduction to music 
from Music School teachers. Approximately 170 liberal arts students 
each year participate along with the students of the Music School in the 
various vocal and instrumental organizations conducted by the Music 
School. Together these figures indicate that nearly one-fourth of the 
liberal arts students participate directly, at least to a limited extent, in the 
activities of the School of Music, and the whole student body may enjoy 
the formal concerts and the informal programs presented by members of 
the staff, students, and organizations sponsored by the school. 

The number of students registered primarily in the School of Music 
has remained at a few under 100 each year, and the number receiving 
the Bachelor of Music degree, at about twenty. Majors are offered in ap- 
plied music, including piano, organ, voice, strings, woodwinds, brass, 
and harp, in music composition, or in school music education. All three 
majors are similar in requiring, throughout each semester of the four 
years, courses in applied music and in theory, and participation in 
ensemble groups such as the orchestra, the band, one of the choirs, or one 
of the smaller instrumental groups. Requirements for all majors include 
the Basic Communications course of the General Studies program, and 
the school music education major calls also for specified courses in psy- 
chology and education, a semester of a social science, and a semester of 
either a natural science or geography. The total number of liberal arts 
courses included for a music degree ranges from thirty-four for the music 
composition major to fifty for the school music education major. A recent 
study of the liberal arts content of music school programs throughout the 
country criticizes them as offering on the average only about twenty-five 
per cent of their total programs in the liberal arts field. In contrast the 
DePauw majors in applied music and school music education allow more 
than one-third of their work in liberal arts subjects, 

Relations between the DePauw Music School and the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra have become closer during the last decade. As a part 
of the program attending the inauguration of President Humbert in 1952 
Fabien Sevitsky, then conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, served as 
a guest conductor of the DePauw Symphony, augmented by members of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, in a program of contemporary American 
Music; and later in that school year a group of 100 from the DePauw 
choirs joined the Indianapolis Symphony in a presentation of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” in Indianapolis. Again in 1958 a chorus of 120 
from DePauw participated with the Indianapolis Symphony in present- 
ing Norman Dello Joio’s “Song of Affirmation,” under the direction of 
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the new conductor, Izler Solomon. In October 1960 and again in October 
1961 the Indianapolis Symphony came to Greencastle under the sponsor- 
ship of the Lilly Endowment, and presented a free concert to large and 
enthusiastic audiences of students, faculty, and townspeople in the gym- 
nasium. 

Since 1949 the Aeolian Trio, composed of members of the Music 
School staff, has been a most active group. Including Herman Berg, 
violinist, Cassel Grubb, cellist, and at first Franz Bodfors and later Henry 
Kolling as pianist, it has a repertoire of over a dozen full concerts. In 
addition to frequent concerts in Greencastle, it has appeared in twenty- 
five states, and has played on over a hundred campuses. 

Members of the staff of the School of Music in 1953 cooperated with 
townspeople in starting the Greencastle-DePauw Civic Music Associa- 
tion. For the next few years a series of artist concerts was arranged, held 
in either the Bowman Gymnasium or the Greencastle High School 
Auditorium. 

The Music School constantly adds to its laurels through the choirs, 
orchestras, and bands. ‘These are discussed in chapter XXVI. 


11. The School of Nursing 


Prior to 1955 DePauw listed among its preprofessional programs one for 
nursing. A student completing this program might then spend twenty- 
seven months at the Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis or at the Gary 
Hospital, receiving a bachelor’s degree from DePauw, and also recog- 
nition as a Registered Nurse. An area major had also been recognized for 
students planning to enter nurses’ training. 

These arrangements were superseded in 1955, when DePauw entered 
into an agreement with the Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis for a 
closer integration of training in the liberal arts and in nursing. According 
to the plan, which has been followed with only slight changes since that 
time, the student would spend two years on the DePauw campus, and 
a summer and two years in the Methodist Hospital: if her work was 
satisfactory at both places she would receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing from DePauw, and become eligible to take the licens- 
ing examination of the Indiana State Board of Nurses’ Registration for 
recognition as a Registered Nurse. 

At DePauw the prospective nurses spend nearly half of their time in 
courses in science, including six hours of bacteriology, eight of zoology, 
six of chemistry, three of nutrition, and two in a special course in mathe- 
matics. A similar amount of time is given to more general courses, in- 
cluding the eight hours of communications required of all students, ten 
hours of psychology, three of sociology, and three of philosophy or re- 
ligion. A few hours are left for electives, and minor modifications are 
allowed in the regular courses. ‘The summer and the two years in Indian- 
apolis are devoted to nursing instruction and clinical experience. ‘The 
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Central State Hospital, the Day Nurse Association, and the Sunnyside 
Sanatorium, all in Indianapolis, have become cooperating agencies in 
the training program. 

Eight young women started on the program in the fall of 1955. Six of 
these were capped in a ceremony in the Gobin Memorial Church after 
completing the DePauw part of their training two years later, and after 
another two years, five were graduated. Graduating classes since that 
time have numbered six in 1960, fifteen in 1961, and eighteen in 1962. 


12. Special Schools 
Only in the years during and immediately following World War II could 


DePauw’s summer schools be considered successful in any large way. The 
climate of Greencastle in summer is not, as a general rule, one that would 
attract students. But probably the chief reasons that more students have 
not enrolled have been the failure of the university to offer a sufficiently 
large variety of courses, and the lack of adequate opportunity for summer 
time practice teaching. Summer schools were regularly held during the 
1920's, usually registering between 100 and 200 students. After attend- 
ance had dropped to eighty-six in 1931, they were omitted until the idea 
of speeding up college work under war time conditions led to their re- 
establishment in 1942. 

In that year 171 civilian students were in attendance, but during the 
next three years the number of civilians decreased, although the naval 
units continued through the summer with hundreds of men. The years 
1946, 1947, and 1948 saw the largest regular summer schools, with attend- 
ances of 336, 417, and 274, respectively. After the summer school had 
been omitted for two years, an attempt to revive it in 1951 attracted only 
forty-seven students, and no regular summer school has been offered 
since then. 

A variety of special courses, however, has kept the campus from be- 
ing entirely deserted, and may have proved more useful than the usual 
summer program. Perhaps the interim session for practice teaching 
should be called an early fall rather than a summer project, but in any 
case it started in 1952, enrolled thirty-four students by 1953, and has 
continued a highly successful operation since that time. This session 
has begun about three weeks prior to the regular fall semester, and has 
provided candidates for teaching licenses with an opportunity to complete 
a two-hour course in student teaching before the semester’s work starts. 
This allows the practice teacher to participate in the complete program 
of the day in the schools, rather than in periods of an hour or so a day ex- 
tending through many weeks. Some of this practice teaching has been 
done in the schools of Indianapolis, Brazil, and other nearby points, as 
well as in Greencastle. 

Through the summer months several types of special courses have 
been offered. Since 1956 a five-week Conference on American Studies 
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has been held each summer. Sponsored for the first few years by the Coe 
Foundation and later by the ever-generous Lilly Endowment, these con- 
ferences have brought to the campus each summer twenty-five selected 
high school teachers, whose expenses are fully paid. Courses have been 
offered in the American Literary Heritage, American Political Ideas and 
Institutions, and Interpretations of American History. Under the chair- 
manship of Professor Fred Bergmann, teachers from the DePauw staff 
have usually conducted the courses, but occasionally guest instructors 
have been brought in for the literature course. 

In the summer of 1958, under a grant from the International Nickel 
Company, a survey of the teaching of science in the elementary schools 
was made by several DePauw professors, with Indianapolis and Green- 
castle school teachers as consultants. ‘They made contacts with many 
school teachers throughout the state, and prepared an elaborate outline 
for a summer course for elementary teachers. As a result a six-week 
Science and Mathematics Summer Institute for teachers of science in 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades has been held each summer, 
under annual grants of $70,000 from the National Science Foundation. 
Professor D. J. Gook of DePauw’s chemistry department was chairman 
of the planning conference and headed the schools until 1962, when 
Clinton B. Gass of the mathematics department was in charge. The 
schools have been taught by members of DePauw’s science staff. Each 
summer seventy-eight teachers from all over the country have had their 
expenses paid, and have had the opportunity to gain six credit hours 
toward advanced degrees. 

In the summer of 1959 an Admissions Counselors’ Institute brought 
to the campus seventy-eight college and high school admissions counselors 
from all over the country. Supported by the Lilly Endowment, the 
counselors took courses which carried a limited amount of graduate credit. 

Yet another type of conference has been held the last two years, the 
Television Workshop for Teachers, directed by Herold T. Ross of the 
speech department. It included demonstrations and discussions of air- 
borne television, a trip to Purdue where the Midwestern air-borne pro- 
gram originates, and the preparation of papers on the subject. 

Beginning in the fall of 1953 an Evening Division has offered an 
Adult Education program, including a limited number of classes for 
undergraduate or graduate credit. As many of the students have been 
teachers, classes have been offered by the department of education each 
semester, and others by various departments. Average annual enrollment 
for the nine years has been forty-seven. 

Something entirely new, a television course in the Life and Teachings 
of Jesus, was first offered during the second semester in 1961, and during 
each of the semesters in 1961-62. Lectures by Professor Edward W. 
Bauman of the American University, a DePauw graduate, were broadcast 


through the facilities of WFBM-T'V under the sponsorship of the Indiana 
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Council of Churches and the Lilly Endowment. ‘Those hearing the lec- 


tures, studying two textbooks, and passing examinations given by 
DePauw’s philosophy and religion department received one credit hour. 
During the three semesters eighty-six students received such credit, and 
others doing part of the reading received certificates. 


13. Changes within the Departments 


Foreign languages. During most of the nineteenth century modern lan- 
guages had difficulty elbowing their way into the curriculum in which 
the classical languages held so strong a place, but by the twentieth 
century the situation had changed. The classical languages remained 
strong into the twenties and thirties, and the three teachers of Latin and 
one of Greek at the beginning of the thirties represented the largest 
teaching staff in the classics in the whole history of the university. But the 
modern languages were gaining rapidly, and in 1942 the former depart- 
ments of Latin and Greek were consolidated into a department of clas- 
sical language. The new department has offered an increasing number of 
courses not requiring knowledge of Greek or Latin, such as Greek and 
Roman literature in translation, Greek social thought, and Greek and 
Latin derivatives. 

Soon after World War I the department of German recovered from 
the threat of elimination that the war had brought, and during World 
War II it suffered no such decline as it had in the previous war. While 
other modern languages have gained in popularity over German, it has 
continued strong. Recently additional courses have been offered in Ger- 
man literature, with increased attention to contemporary authors. ‘The 
course in scientific German has grown as increasing numbers of students 
in the sciences have been preparing for graduate work. 

The Romance languages, however, have proved to be the most popular 
for meeting the foreign language requirement, and the enrollment in 
French and Spanish combined has been more than double that of all the 
other foreign languages. From the earlier emphasis on reading the lan- 
guage there was a shift to emphasis on the oral-aural side of language 
learning, but the complete plan includes the understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing of the language. Some understanding of the civiliza- 
tion of the country is a part of the courses generally, but separate courses 
in French and in Latin American civilization have been introduced. 

Beginning in 1958 courses have been offered in the Russian language. 
In 1962 a major in Russian was authorized, and for the year 1962-63 a 
full four-year program in Russian is provided. 

For all the work in foreign languages the new language laboratory, 
as mentioned elsewhere, is available as a valuable learning aid. 

The Humanities. Since 1940 the department of English, following 
the merger of the former English composition, English literature, and 
comparative literature departments, has had the largest enrollment and 
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the largest staff of any department in the university. Its introductory 
English composition course has continued to be the largest single course, 
even after the alternative course in basic communications, taught in part 
by members of the English staff, was offered. 

_ Three different majors are offered, with different emphases: on compo- 
sition, on English literature, and on American literature. Enrollment in 
the advanced composition courses has increased, as graduate schools and 
professional schools are increasingly demanding better preparation along 
this line. A shift toward the American literature courses has been marked, 
with registration in the beginning courses in that field more than 
doubling during the last half dozen years, and in the advanced classes 
quadrupling. 

The major new project of the department has been the development 
of the honors program, in which it has been more active than any other 
of the departments recently taking up the program. Honors students 
devote as much as half of their time to independent reading under tutorial 
supervision. The department also participates with the philosophy de- 
partment in the previously mentioned course in literature and ideas. 

The department of English has, however, made fewer changes in its 
curriculum than have most of the other departments. Looking to the 
future, it is currently reviewing its course offerings in the light of re- 
quired comprehensive examinations for all students, and is investigating 
possible changes in Freshman English as a result of increased demand 
for advanced placement by entering freshmen. 

The name of the speech department, used since 1929, has been more 
appropriate than the former titles of elocution or oratory or public speak- 
ing, inasmuch as the department has been developing a program in forms 
of communication other than that of the public speech. At first these 
courses included general interpretation, dramatics, and speech correc- 
tion; and more recently radio and television. In 1960 new requirements 
for the major demanded a wide coverage of the fields offered by the de- 
partment: general interpretation, forensics, dramatics, phonetics, and 
special projects or honors during the senior year. In the following year a 
complete reorganization abolished some of the older courses, combined 
others, added new ones, and for some adopted new names more accurately 
descriptive and more in accord with accepted nomenclature elsewhere. 

In connection with its courses in radio and television the speech de- 
partment has been able to offer “laboratory” work. Beginning in 1941, 
through the helpfulness of Eugene C. Pulliam, DePauw had two or three 
fifteen-minute radio programs each week from Station WIRE in Indi- 
anapolis. Eight years later DePauw became the first college to operate its 
own ten-watt FM radio station, WGRE. Since then, under the direction 
of Professors Herold Ross and Elizabeth Turnell, DePauw students have 
broadcast a wide variety of programs daily throughout the college year. 
In 1962 the power of WGRE was increased to 250 watts, giving ita much 
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wider coverage. ‘Through arrangements with WHTV in Terre Haute, 
students in the television courses have been able to gain practical experi- 
ence in the studios. 

In 1946 a combination of the departments of philosophy and religious 
education was effected, establishing a new department of philosophy 
and religion. The Bible department remained a separate entity, how- 
ever, until after the retirement of Professor Bundy in 1955, when it too 
was merged with the philosophy and religion department. During the 
last few years this department has introduced into its curriculum more 
changes than has any other. Under a grant from the Danforth Founda- 
tion in 1955, and a larger grant in 1957 from the Lilly Endowment “for 
promoting excellence in the teaching of religion,” the department con- 
ducted extensive studies of its offerings. 

It now offers courses under four classifications: philosophy, religion, 
philosophy and religion, and religious education. In the philosophy 
courses there has been relatively little change. The program in religion, 
on the other hand, has undergone a complete change. Professor Bundy’s 
favorite course in the Synoptic Gospels has disappeared, succeeded by 
new ones in the Old Testament and the New Testament, recently 
changed in name to History and Thought of the Bible. New or revised 
courses are offered in Biblical ‘Thought, Biblical Interpretation, Major 
Christian Thinkers, and ‘Theological Problems. 

The department now offers additional courses at the freshman level. 
In religion a new course was authorized in 1961 under the title Intro- 
duction to the Christian Faith. ‘This is in addition to a course in the third 
classification of philosophy and religion, the course in Basic Beliefs of 
Modern Man, which is a major result of the study made possible by the 
Lilly grant, 

There has also been a notable change in the personnel of the depart- 
ment. For many years the staff included only men trained in the School 
of Theology of Boston University; by 1962 it included also men with 
graduate training at Yale, Columbia, and Northwestern universities, and 
at Garrett, Union, and Louisville Presbyterian Seminaries. 

Music and art are included in the humanities group. Developments in 
the School of Music have been mentioned. The new Art Center has been 
described by its department head as “a joy, a challenge, and a satisfac- 
tion.” It has not only provided adequate and pleasant quarters for regular 
studio and class work but has also made possible exhibitions on a scale 
that could never before have been reached. Among the chief exhibitions 
held annually are a drawing show, a national print show, a commercial 
art show, and a statewide ceramics show. 

Major additions to its curriculum. include work in print making and 
ceramics, and more advanced courses in all fields. The summer art study 
tour, conducted for twenty-five years by Reid Winsey, carries credit 
based on the amount and quality of the reports and examinations. Satur- 
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day morning instruction for Greencastle school children offers a com- 
munity service and at the same time valuable practice teaching for art 
students. 

The four members of the staff represent a wide variety of interest in 
the fields of art and in attitudes toward its classical and newer forms. 

The Social Sciences. ‘The recent changes in the courses of the history 
department have reflected an interest in non-western history and an in- 
creased emphasis on intellectual history. Courses in Russian and Far 
Eastern history have been introduced, and following a study under a 
Danforth Foundation grant the introductory course was broadened from 
a history of western civilization to one covering world civilizations. ‘The 
department also cooperated in the development of the interdepartmental 
course on Africa. A course in current history, based chiefly on the New 
York Times, also extends to events over much of the world. 

Not only has a course been introduced in American Intellectual 
History, but increasing emphasis has been given to the development of 
the fine arts, literature, and philosophy. Seniors along with their seminar 
work give some attention to historiography and the interpretation of 
history. Thus history has been veering toward the humanities, although 
not yielding its place among the social sciences. ‘To a considerable extent 
readings in source materials have replaced text books. 

The political science department has widely extended its offerings. 
A course in international organization has been expanded into several 
courses in the United Nations and general international relations; and 
a single course in comparative governments has been supplemented by 
others in English and later in Soviet government. In the American field 
courses have been added in various phases of municipal government, 
constitutional law, public administration, and most recently a course in 
the American Presidency. 

The department of economics has continued a balance between an 
academic emphasis upon social economics and the more immediately 
practical work in business economics of the type commonly offered by 
schools of business administration. Toward the latter objective, the de- 
partment offers courses in introductory and advanced accounting, 
marketing, business law, and corporation finance. 

The department regards economics primarily as a social science, how- 
ever, and requires its majors to take a majority of their advanced work in 
such general fields as money and banking, public finance, international 
economics, labor relations, and economic theory. Its newest requirement 
for majors is a senior-level course in economic analysis, studying con- 
temporary theory. 

Among the newer courses in sociology is one in social stratification. 
Others at least somewhat related to it include studies of underdeveloped 
areas, juvenile delinquency, industrial sociology, and the sociology of 
occupations. 
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The Natural Sciences. In chemistry there has been relatively little 
change in the undergraduate courses, other than keeping them abreast of 
recent progress, and strengthening of the advanced courses. Following 
the standards set by the American Chemical Society, students who in- 
tend to enter graduate school are required to take as many as forty three 
hours for a major. More than half of the majors have been thus prepar- 
ing for advanced study, and a large percentage earn the Ph.D. degree. 
Chemistry has also had a large share in the preparation of premedical 
students for their highly successful records in medical schools. 

A century and a quarter ago the teacher of physics, then known as 
natural philosophy, would have been completely mystified by the courses 
now offered in that department. Since the courses at both the elementary 
and the advanced level today devote almost half of their time to electricity 
and atomic and nuclear physics, a teacher of physics even a half-century 
ago would be almost as perplexed as his predecessors. The advances in 
the field demand an almost day-to-day revision of the courses; the newest 
one in the DePauw department is concerned with protection from radia- 
tion. 

Corporations and foundations have special interest in progress in this 
field, and have made available funds for research projects by students and 
staff, and for new laboratory equipment. 

In the field of geology and geography recent years have brought sub- 
stantial developments. To the relatively few advanced courses first of- 
fered in geology have been added others in mineralogy, petrology, 
paleontology, and structural geology. Independent work has been in- 
creased, including some conducted even as early as the second semester 
of the introductory course. 

Until 1948 a few courses in geography were included among the offer- 
ings of the geology department. Then, although geography is rather 
more of a social than a laboratory science, the department included both 
fields in its title. Its introductory courses in the principles of world 
geography are followed by studies of the geography of various regions, 
and in meterology and in the conservation of natural resources. 

Similarly, the department of botany changed its name in 1947 to 
botany and bacteriology, since it was already offering several bacteriology 
courses. Since that time the courses in bacteriology have been expanded 
to include determinative bacteriology and immunology, making possible 
a major in either of the two fields. Additional animal rooms and green- 
houses have facilitated the constant use of living animals and living 
plants. The enlarged herbarium, now known as the ‘Truman G. Yuncker 
Herbarium, has made possible additional work in taxonomy. The ex- 
tensive research and publications of Professors Yuncker and Welch, re- 
cent heads of the department, have been mentioned elsewhere. 

The department of zoology has held largely to the basic courses of past 
years, but studies in the biology of the family and in ecology are major 
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additions. Two other courses have been expanded from one semester to 
one year each. The course in human anatomy serves the departments of 
physical education and home economics, as well as the School of Nursing. 

Mathematics, Psychology, and Home Economics. These subjects are 
included in the natural science division of the college, although they 
differ in many respects from the five sciences just mentioned, especially 
in not requiring laboratory work in many of their courses. 

The department of mathematics has found it possible to reduce the 
number of sections formerly offered in algebra and trigonometry, since 
students now taking mathematics in college generally enter with better 
preparation at the high school level. It has, on the other hand, provided 
introductory courses for elementary teachers and for students in nursing. 
For the benefit of the pre-engineering students it has also introduced 
courses in mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry, similar to 
those offered earlier, but withdrawn. Other courses that have been intro- 
duced at a higher level primarily for the engineering students are Statics 
and Analytical Mechanics. Newer courses primarily for majors in the 
department include Statistics, Vector Analysis, Introduction to Theory of 
Matrices, and Modern Abstract Algebra. 

The transfer of the psychology department to Harrison Hall and into 
the company of other sciences has been coincidental with “the more in- 
tensive application of the scientific method in rigorous experimental 
studies of human behavior.” Among the newer advanced courses now 
provided are those in the application of statistics to psychology, and in 
the psychology of human relations and of business and industry. For 
majors special emphasis is placed on individual experimental research 
and writing throughout the senior year. 

In addition to its primary field the department offers a valuable ser- 
vice to students preparing fur either elementary or high school teaching 
through its courses in general and educational psychology. 

The department of home economics offers courses in three areas: 
dietetics and food service, home economics in business, and home eco- 
nomics education. While these may give the impression of a purely pro- 
fessional training, the department aims “to meet the problems of the 
modern woman who leads three lives; as homemaker, wage earner, and 
community servant,” and makes its program family-centered. Adjust- 
ments in both the curriculum and the method of teaching are designed 
to develop independence and resourcefulness on the part of the student. 

Education. In 1936, after many years of offering training for high 
school teachers only, DePauw for the first time since its normal school 
had been discontinued in 1890, resumed training for elementary teachers. 
The department of education, with the cooperation of the psychology de- 
partment, offers the professional courses needed for the certification of 
teachers in Indiana and other states. In addition to the basic courses for 
elementary and secondary teachers, others are offered in teaching ele- 
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mentary language arts, in audio-visual aids, and in the philosophy of 
education. The education staff gives a large part of its time to the super- 
vision of student teaching, as many as 150 students doing practice teach- 
ing in either elementary or high school classes in the course of a year. 

Secretarial Science. For several years consideration had been given to 
the desirability of offering courses in shorthand and typing, primarily 
to help women graduates find places in the business world. Following 
Pearl Harbor and the evident need for typists and stenographers in the 
military services, such courses were introduced in 1942 within the frame- 
work of the department of economics. After the temporary use of the 
facilities of the Greencastle High School and the Administration Build- 
ing, quarters were found in Asbury Hall, and equipment was gradually 
acquired. Detached from the department of economics, a department of 
business education was established, known after 1955 as secretarial 
science. 

To the original courses in typing and shorthand have been added 
others in dictation and transcription, secretarial practices, and methods 
of teaching; and a minor in the field has been made available. From the 
beginning, Edith H. (Mrs. W. A.) Huggard has been in charge, and 
has been assisted by other faculty wives, Mrs. A. W. Crandall and later 
Mrs, P. G. Evans. 

Physical Education. A primary purpose of the department of physical 
education is to carry out the first of what have been stated as the particu- 
lar aims of the university—“to conserve and develop the physical health 
wen) OF its students. ° Particularly since the coming of William L. Hughes 
to head the department in 1925, primary emphasis has been on service to 
all the students rather than on the production of winning teams in the 
major sports. 

The work of the department reaches all students through the required 
courses in the freshman and sophomore years, in which increasing 
emphasis has been put on the development of skills useful for leisure time 
in later life. Swimming plays an especially important part both in the re- 
quired class work, and in the intramural program. ‘The department has 
set as an ideal to have every student engaged in some team sport, either 
on the varsity or the intramural level. How this has been almost com- 
pletely accomplished will be discussed in a later chapter in connection 
with athletics. 

The department since 1940 has been offering a major, to prepare 
students for careers in health, physical education, or athletic activities. 
Among the advanced courses primarily for majors, but also available for 
others, are those covering activities for elementary schools, community 
recreation, and camp leadership, in addition to those in teaching and 
coaching of various sports and in tests and measurements. 

Since the consolidation of the women’s department with the men’s in 
1933, the programs for men and women have taken on more similarity 
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and most of the advanced classes have been open to both sexes. ‘The 
newer Classes in rhythmic form and analysis and in theory and practice 
of the dance have been primarily for women, and have been accompanied 
by the development of the Orchesis group. This and the swimming group 
known as Naiad have become outstanding organizations, and will be 
mentioned later along with other student activities. 

Graduate Work. A majority of the departments have been developing 
new or improved courses of a post-graduate character. With the enlarg- 
ing staff and the improved library and laboratory resources, graduate 
work has been increasing in both quality and quantity, and is expected 
to continue its growth, 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Ir may BE taken for granted that a university exists primarily for its 
students, and that its first obligation to them is to provide qualified 
teachers and adequate courses of study. However, the old concept of Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and the student at the other, if it ever was 
entirely adequate, certainly does not completely meet today’s needs, 
for buildings, equipment, and financial backing are prerequisites for to- 
day’s students. Even beyond these there are many other phases of uni- 
versity organization and activity, which, if not absolute necessities, com- 
bine to make the university efficient, vital, and pleasant, for its students 
and for a wider constituency. Some of these will be discussed in this 
chapter. 


1. Religious Activities 


From the very beginning of old Asbury, chapel, sometimes called 
“prayers,” had been an essential part of every day’s activities. For a short 
time held at sunrise, but usually preceding the first class or in mid- 
morning, it had been an occasion for the whole faculty seated on the 
platform to meet with the whole student body, although since the 1890's 
student attendance had not been required. But by the 1920’s this was 
no longer physically possible, for although the platform was enlarged 
and could seat the entire faculty, the student body could not crowd it- 
self into Meharry Hall. Nor did all the students or quite all of the faculty 
choose to attend. At times the twenty-minute program consisted only of a 
hymn, a prayer, an inspiring or uninspiring reading of the Scriptures, 
and prolonged announcements; at other times there might be a stimulating 
address by the president, by some member of the staff, or occasionally by 
a speaker from beyond the campus. For a particularly distinguished 
speaker, classes were shortened to provide an hour’s time. 

In 1938 chapels were reduced to four a week, still on the twenty-minute 
plan, and during the next ten years different plans were undertaken in 
the hope of stimulating attendance. For several years there was a special 
chapel for freshmen on Mondays, a worship chapel in the Gobin church 
on Wednesdays, a local or outside speaker on some secular subject on 
Thursdays, and a music chapel on Fridays. A sharp change was made in 
1948, when the whole ten-o'clock hour on Wednesdays and Fridays was 
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set aside for the chapel programs. The Wednesday chapel, under the 
somewhat curious and redundant designation of “worship chapel,’ has 
remained a distinctive feature, a formal service chiefly of music by the 
university choir and a brief address by the president, a member of the 
staff, or a visitor. The Friday “chapel” has become a convocation, usually 
with an address on a non-religious theme, or occasionally with a musical 
program. 

‘Taking the place of the older prolonged revival meetings or the days 
of prayer and the evangelistic weeks which continued into the 1920’s, has 
come the “Religious Evaluation” or “Religious Emphasis” week—actually 
two or three days rather than a week. Procedures have varied but the 
pattern has usually included a prominent minister brought in to deliver 
addresses at three chapels, several other religious leaders representing 
various viewpoints to conduct group meetings, and dinners and after- 
hours discussion groups in the houses of residence. The main speakers 
have represented a variety of approaches, the most distinctive being that 
of the 1961 leader, Roger Ortmayer, professor of Christianity and the 
arts in Southern Methodist University and director of the Dallas Jazz 
Society. His interpretation of “liturgical jazz” became a subject of marked 
controversy on the campus. 

Chapels had from the beginning been the special prerogative of the 
president, sometimes in collaboration with a committee on chapels and 
public occasions. In 1953 Jerome C. Hixson of the department of English 
was appointed dean of chapels, to have direct responsibility, along with 
the faculty committee, for arranging all chapels and convocations. 

Most generously endowed among DePauw’s lectureships are those 
devoted to religious subjects. ‘These include the Mendenhall lectures 
on the Holy Scriptures, provided by a bequest of the Rev. Marmaduke 
Mendenhall, the Beamer lectureship on Christian Missions, a gift of 
Mrs. Karelia D. Beamer, and the Simpson lectureship on the Christian 
Ministry, provided by members of Bishop Simpson’s family. These have 
brought to DePauw many of the nation’s most distinguished religious 
leaders, either in the form of separate lectureships held at different times 
during the year, or as in recent years when they have been combined 
and merged with the State Pastors’ Conference held annually on the 
campus. Many of the lectures on the Mendenhall programs have been 
published. 

Throughout the history of Asbury and DePauw it has been a general 
practice to bring to the campus many of the Methodist bishops. Just as in 
earlier years Thomas Bowman as a former president was an especially 
popular speaker on returning to the campus from time to time, so Edwin 
Holt Hughes, Francis J. McConnell, and G. Bromley Oxnam in more 
recent times have been frequently welcomed back. Among the many 
others who have preached or lectured at DePauw, mention may be made 


of William F. McDowell, Herbert Welch, Odd Hagen of Norway, and 
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most frequently of all in recent years Richard C. Raines of the Indian- 
apolis area. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s Henry Hitt Crane enjoyed popularity as a 
preacher in religious services which sometimes continued through a 
week. Other prominent Methodist ministers—to mention only a few— 
have been J. M. M. Gray, Ralph W. Sockman, Harold A. Bosley, 
Harry F. Ward, Ernest F. Tittle, Halford E. Luccock, and Professors 
Albert C. Knudson and Georgia Harkness. Among prominent Presby- 
terian ministers have been Jean S. Milner, George H. Buttrick, and 
most recently James H. Robinson presenting his “Operation Crossroads.” 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Bishop James H. Pike, and Bishop Richard A. 
Kirchhoffer have been among Episcopal ministers speaking to DePauw 
students. Other denominations have been represented by S. Parkes Cad- 
man in several appearances, Charles R. Brown, Charles W. Gilkey, Elton 
Trueblood, and John Haynes Holmes. Samuel Guy Inman has described 
Latin-American religious conditions, and the famous Japanese divine 
Toyohiko Kagawa has represented his country. 

Four of the outstanding leaders of the Y.M.C.A. and related organiza- 
tions spoke to DePauw audiences frequently in the 1920’s and 1930's: 
John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Robert E. Speer, and Kirby Page. 
DePauw audiences have also been happy to hear from Jewish rabbis, 
including Morris M. Feuerlicht, Stephen S. Wise, Julius Mark, Alfred 
Jospe, and Abba H. Silver. 

In 1957 a Christian Vocations Conference was held, providing meet- 
ings and interviews for students with thirteen representatives of theo- 
logical seminaries. In many other vocational conferences the ministry 
and other church-related careers have been presented, and representatives 
of theological seminaries visit the campus regularly. The student organi- 
zations of a religious nature are mentioned along with other student 
activities in chapter XXVII. 

It is clearly evident that many of the older forms of religious expression 
have not continued, and there is indeed little reason to expect that they 
should. ‘The changes have given rise to criticism from some quarters that 
the university is failing to provide the religious inspiration that might be 
expected in a church-related institution. Statistical studies made in the 
mid-1950’s throw some light on this subject. In replies to questionnaires of 
the Self Study committee on the effectiveness of the university program in 
preparing students for spiritual and religious life, fifty-two per cent of the 
alumni and fifty per cent of the student body rated it as very effective; 
forty-three per cent of the alumni and forty-four per cent of the students 
as fairly effective. In a study of religious perspectives made by the staff of 
the dean of students fifty-four per cent of the juniors and seniors felt 
that they made some significant growth in religious maturity during 
their years on the campus, and only four per cent of the entire student 
body failed to express either a deep or a moderate interest in religion. 
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2. Lectureships and Convocations 


At times Greencastle has seemed to be only a very small part of the 
world, a secluded community in which people can work and study and 
play, oblivious of what is going on in the thought and the activities be- 
yond its confines. To forestall such provincialism, Asbury and DePauw 
have arranged for a stream of visitors to bring something of the wider 
world to Greencastle. ‘This contact with outside affairs has constantly 
increased, facilitated not only by improvements in transportation, but 
also by gifts and endowments for lectureships and convocations. In ad- 
dition to speakers on religion, representatives of many other interests 
have also come. 

Public Affairs. When an Englishwomen, Emmeline Pankhurst, in 
1920 addressed a convocation on the subject “What I saw in Russia,” a 
writer in the DePaww Daily commented that her appearance was the first 
in years on any subject other than religion or music. If the criticism was 
justifiable at that time, it certainly could not have been accurately re- 
peated in subsequent years. Especially valuable for bringing speakers 
with a wide variety of interests was the Horizon Lectureship endowed 
by Guy Morrison Walker of the class of 1890. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge until his death in 1927, was one of the 
most frequent speakers, presenting either his historical interest in 
Marshall and Lincoln, or his views on politics. James E. Watson, like 
Beveridge a DePauw student in the 1890's and an ex-senator, came only 
less frequently. Paul V. McNutt and Henry F. Schricker were among 
Indiana’s governors who addressed DePauw audiences. Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois spoke several times, and Senator Gerald P. Nye re- 
ported on the investigations of the committee he headed on the influence 
of the armament industries. Congressman Walter Judd of Minnesota 
has lectured frequently. Hugh Wilson, recently returned from his 
ambassadorship in Germany, appeared during World War II. Another 
prominent political leader was Charles P. ‘Taft. A prominent ofhice-seeker 
rather than an office-holder, Norman Thomas presented the cause of 
socialism. 

Two DePauw alumni who rose to high positions in the national gov- 
ernment addressed DePauw audiences from time to time: David Lilien- 
thal of the Tennessee Valley Authority and later of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Earl Kintner, chairman of the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion. DePauw men who had played prominent roles in World War II 
also spoke on the campus: General David M. Shoup of the Marines and 
Chaplain (Captain) Hansel Tower of the Navy. 

Four women high in government circles have appeared on DePauw 
programs: Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor in the Franklin Roosevelt 
cabinet, Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio, Ivy Baker 
Priest, treasurer of the United States, and Minister to Norway Ruth 
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Bryan Owen, whose father had so frequently spoken in Greencastle in 
his unsuccessful contests for the presidency. 

A former chancellor of Austria, Kurt von Schuschnigg, was another 
guest speaker, as were two outstanding European historians and pub- 
licists: Guglielmo Ferrero of Italy and Norman Angell of England. 
Among many well known professors speaking on public affairs only a 
few can be mentioned—Edward P. Cheyney of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Sumner Slichter and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. of Harvard, 
and Stephen Leacock of McGill. 

Prominent journalists have frequently spoken on various public affairs, 
many of them brought in recent years through the Hogate Lectureship 
in Journalism, established by friends as a memorial to Kenneth C. Hogate 
of the Wall Street Journal. Included among them have been Mark Sul- 
livan, Maurice Hindus, Max Eastman, Upton Close, William H. 
Chamberlin, Marguerite Higgins, Lowell Thomas, Hodding Carter, and 
Ralph McGill. The Christian Science Monitor has been represented by 
its editor, Edwin H. Canham, and the New York Times by William 
Laurence, writer on scientific subjects, Orville Prescott, book reviewer, 
and Bosley Crowther, motion picture critic. 

Will Durant, a voluminous writer on philosophy and history, and 
A. L. Rowse, an Oxford historian, have also spoken, as has Gordon S. 
Seagrave, known as the Burma Surgeon. The aviatrix Amelia Earhart, 
speaking not long before her tragic disappearance, left a happy impres- 
sion. Eslande (Mrs. Paul) Robeson spoke on “The Negro in Public 
Affairs.” 

It is perhaps because the technicalities of science are often difficult 
for the layman to grasp that relatively few scientists have appeared on 
the DePauw platform. But especially in recent years notable scientists 
have visited the campus—the physicist Robert A. Millikan speaking on 
“The Social Significance of Science,” Harold G. Urey on “The Origin 
of the Solar System,” and the University of Chicago physiologist Anton 
J. Carlson. Sir Charles Darwin spoke on population problems and I. M. 
Levitt of the Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia twice gave illustrated 
talks. The explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson spoke on his “Friendly Arctic” 
theme. The address of Arthur H. Compton at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Humbert has been mentioned. A lecture in 1961 by Wernher von 
Braun, Director of Operations, Ballistic Missiles, on “Why must we Con- 
quer Space?” filled the Bowman Gymnasium with interested listeners. 

Many outstanding literary figures have also appeared on DePauw’s 
programs. These have included the poets Edwin Markham, Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, Louis Untermeyer, May Sarton, John Ciardi, 
Archibald MacLeish, Ogden Nash, and Sister Mary Madeleva of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame. Nora Waln, Elizabeth Bowen, John Dos 
Passos, and Andre Maurois have also spoken, as have editors Edward 


Weeks of the Atlantic Monthly, Barclay Acheson of the Readers’ Digest, 
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Norman Cousins of the Saturday Review, and Bennett Cerf of Random 
House. 

John Walker of the National Gallery of Art and Philip R. Adams of 
the Cincinnati Museum of Art have lectured in their fields, and a num- 
ber of guests from the John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis and 
elsewhere have come to the campus as visiting artists. 

Representing the stage and the dance have been Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner, Agnes DeMille, Sir John Gielgud, Channing Pollock, Basil Rath- 
bone, DePauw’s Bill Hayes, and the Martha Graham Dance Group. 

Other of DePauw’s contacts with the outside world are mentioned in 
connection with the School of Music, with the Commencement programs, 
and with the Business and Industry days. 


3. Festivities 


It has become customary to celebrate several major occasions during the 
school year. The year starts with the registration proceedings, involving 
trials and tribulations for students and staff, hardly to be classed as 
festivities, except for the pleasure of reunions after the summer vacation. 
Perhaps for some the hurried rush season of the sororities and fraterni- 
ties is something of a festivity. But about a month later on a Saturday Old 
Gold Day comes along, certainly one of the major festivities of the year. 

Old Gold Day. Since its beginning early in the century, the Old Gold 
Day celebration has annually grown more and more elaborate. Even the 
trees cooperate, turning their leaves to old gold; the houses of residence 
vie with each other in ingenious decorations usually prophecying the 
defeat of the visiting football team—prophesies which prove accurate 
about fifty per cent of the time; the fall air is bracing—unless it rains. 
Traditionally a chapel opens the day, with a more or less prominent 
alumnus making a longer or shorter speech on a subject of major or 
minor concern in a serious or frivolous vein. Until the growing 
sophistication overruled the custom, the four classes appeared each in a 
distinctive garb—hat, jacket, senior cords, or what not. Such crowds 
attended that Meharry Hall became too small, and the exercises were 
held in the gymnasium. A football game filled the afternoon, and the 
evenings of both Friday and Saturday could be occupied by a Little 
Theater play or by concerts of musical organizations. Additions in more 
recent years have included either a D Men’s luncheon or a more general 
buffet at noon, and a reception in the Union Building following the 
football game. Perhaps these are more civilized proceedings than the 
interclass scraps and athletic contests which in the earlier years character- 
ized the day. 

More and more Old Gold Day has become primarily a homecoming 
day for alumni, and the houses of residence are crowded and over- 
crowded with older or younger graduates and their wives or husbands 
and their children. Coupled with the return of the former students is the 
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recently established workshop for officers and directors of the Alumni 
Association, A gratifying addition to the Old Gold Day program occurs 
when there is a ground-breaking or cornerstone laying or dedication 
ceremony for a new building. 

Dads’ Day. Within six weeks or so after Old Gold Day, and before the 
campus has fully recovered, Dads’ Day arrives. A less formal celebration 
of Dads’ Day goes back as far as 1924, and by 1930 a “real Dads’ Day” 
was celebrated with a dinner for dads and their sons at Longden Hall 
and for dads and their daughters at Rector Hall. By 1939 a Dads’ Associa- 
tion was formed, and after the football game a dinner was provided for 
sons, daughters and dads. The attendance of fathers soon became so large 
that only they could be accommodated, and a complimentary luncheon 
in the gymnasium became the main feature of the day. 

Dads’ Day starts with members of the faculty in their offices to wel- 
come any dads who care to visit them. The R.O.T.C. usually offers a 
review, and the Dads’ Association has a business meeting either before 
or after luncheon. Through voluntary donations at the luncheon and a 
follow-up by mail the dads have been giving about $15,000 a year to 
the university. Most of this is used for scholarships, grants, and loans to 
students. Other uses have included grants toward facilitating faculty 
attendance at learned society meetings, a Willard E. Umbreit Memorial 
Library Fund, and help in purchasing new uniforms for the band. 

Founders’ and Benefactors’ Day. ‘The observance of Founders’ and 
Benefactors’ Day goes back to the 1880’s, when the trustees adopted a 
resolution: 


Whereas heroic, wise and liberal sacrifices, donations and bequests have been 
made by Christian men of whom the world was not worthy . . . we instruct 
the Faculty to set apart a suitable day to be observed with appropriate cere- 
monies in memory of the founders and benefactors of the University. 


The first observance, held in 1885, was characterized by speeches, music, 
decorations, refreshments, and the presentation by Washington C. 
DePauw of several pieces of Florentine statuary. Since then annual cere- 
monies have been held, usually on or near the founding day, January 10, 
and have included as a minimum an address of a historical or com- 
memorative nature, and the placing of flowers on the grave of Bishop 
Roberts on the campus as well as on the graves of many presidents, pro- 
fessors, and benefactors in Forest Hill Cemetery. On occasion the cele- 
bration has been much more extensive, as for example, on the eighty-fifth 
anniversary in 1922. Then an address by Judge J. H. Wilkerson (1889) 
was followed by remarks by three of the university’s greatest benefactors 
—Edward Rector, Frank L. Hall (1879), and Ira Blackstock (1886); 
an alumni luncheon and a reception were held; and seven episodes of the 
history of the university were depicted in a pageant. In 1934 the exer- 
cises, held on May 1, were followed by a holiday and a campus clean-up 
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period, Extensive activities took place on the one hundredth anniversary 
celebration, as has been mentioned, and on the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth, as will be mentioned in the concluding chapter. 

May Day—Mothers’ Day. In the early 1920’s the celebration of May 
Day and the observance of Mothers’ Day were combined into what has 
become one of the major festivities of the year. Elaborate programs were 
arranged for the coeds, featuring tennis and track meets in the morning, 
and an afternoon pageant culminating in the crowning of the May 
Queen. The script for the pageant was chosen from among those sub- 
mitted by coeds, the prize-winner in 1920 being Margaret Mead 
(ex-1923), later an outstanding anthropologist. After weeks of prepara- 
tion as many as 400 girls, including the whole freshman and sophomore 
physical education classes, participated. In connection with a May Day 
breakfast the women’s senior honorary, Mortar Board, capped its newly 
chosen members. Other features of the May Day week end included 
little theater and musical productions, and a lantern parade late on Fri- 
day evening. In recent years the daytime program has been reduced to a 
simple ceremony of crowning the May Queen, and performances of the 
Naiad group. 

Special services have been held the following Sunday in the local 
churches, especially in the Gobin Memorial Church. The houses of resi- 
dence offer elaborate entertainment for the mothers. So many fathers 
accompany the mothers on Mothers’ Day, just as so many mothers ac- 
company the fathers on Dads’ Day, that it has been suggested that both 
days be combined into one Parents’ Day celebration. 

American Arts Festival. The American Arts Festival, which was first 
held in November and December of 1957, has since become a feature 
of the early spring months. The departments of music, art, speech, and 
English, and the Orchesis dance group have cooperated in a series of 
programs. These have included lectures, generally on poetry, financed 
through the Barnaby Faculty Lectureship, lectures by artists, and special 
exhibits arranged by the department of art, musical programs by faculty 
members and by various student organizations, plays, and presentations 
by Orchesis. 

The Little 500. Introduced at about the same time, but contributing 
much less, if at all, to the intellectual and artistic life of the university is 
the “Little 500.” This is a thirty-five-mile bicycle race, conducted at first 
on streets around the campus, but afterwards on Blackstock Field. ‘The 
men’s organizations compete, each with a team of four riders. ‘Tony Hul- 
man, owner of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway has several times driven 
the pace car, and the famous Indianapolis races are simulated by pits 
and other features. Tricycle races for the women’s organizations precede 
the main event. By 1962 a Marathon Madness Ball in the evening was 
added, and even an informal Madness Marathon party in the Union 
Building the preceding afternoon. 
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Miss DePauw contests have become another springtime occasion. In 
1962 this contest, conducted on a more extensive scale than previously, 
fell on the eve of the “Little 500.” Certainly this was not a week end for 
study. 

Commencement. Closing the year is the Commencement celebration, 
in the early days the chief festivity, perhaps still the main one for the 
seniors, and an occasion which Old Gold Day has not displaced as an 
alumni home-coming time. The Commencement program has been grad- 
_ ually shortened from nearly an entire week to the concentrated activities 
of a Saturday and a Sunday. ‘The alumni chapel opens the program, with 
its roll call of classes, its special recognition of the fifty- and twenty-five- 
year Classes, including presentation of medals to the members of these 
classes, and a talk by a representative of each. The alumni luncheon, at 
one time served outdoors gratuitously to a few hundred guests, was moved 
to the gymnasium and a charge had to be made as its numbers approached 
a thousand. 

The class reunions at appointed places on the campus are for many 
the main attraction of the day. The fifty- and twenty-five-year classes 
make special preparations and return in large numbers; the other classes 
of five years or multiples of five take their reunions almost as seriously. 
The Alumni Association presents a complimentary dinner on Saturday 
evening to the fifty- and twenty-five-year classes. Prior to the construction 
of the Union Building evening receptions were held in the Administra- 
tion Building, at the home of the president, or outdoors on the campus; 
since then they have been held in the Union lounge. 

In 1962 an Alumni Institute was held on the Friday preceding Alumni 
Day. In the morning and afternoon sessions several members of the 
faculty held discussions of current developments and new interpretations 
in various fields, including history, government, literature, nuclear sci- 
ence, and art. The attendance of about 200 alumni was gratifying, and a 
continuation of the project is planned. 

The president of the university has usually delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon, in the Gobin Church, in a tent, or in the gymnasium. A dinner 
for Rector Scholarship alumni following the baccalaureate service is a 
recent innovation. The main ceremony of the day is of course the gradua- 
tion of the seniors. Long gone are the days when all or some of the seniors 
delivered their own words of wisdom; instead outstanding speakers are 
engaged for the occasion. Frequently they have been bishops or other 
clergymen; again they have been business men or financiers, such as 
Howard Sheperd (1916) of the First National City Bank of New York, 
Thomas J. Watson, president of International Business Machines, or 
John A. Barr (ex-1929) of Montgomery Ward and Company; occasion- 
ally they have been college presidents, such as Howard F. Lowry of the 
College of Wooster, Thomas H. Hamilton (1936) of the State University 
of New York, or Lee A. Dubridge of the California Institute of ‘Tech- 
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nology; frequently they have been leaders in government, such as Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts and Ralph J. Bunche of the United 
Nations. Attracting national attention in 1958 was Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Great Britain, grandson of a graduate of Indiana Asbury’s 
short-lived medical college, who addressed the graduates (and the world) 
on “Interdependence.” Only less significant was the appearance two years 
later of Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker of Canada. 

The old custom of handing each graduate his own diploma has con- 
tinued, in spite of the increase of the graduating classes to well over four 
hundred. This, along with the arrangements for the academic processions, 
has involved careful planning and rehearsals under the direction of the 
university marshals. 

The Commencement exercises have also served as the occasion for the 
presentation of honorary degrees. These have been bestowed on alumni 
who have achieved distinction, clergy chiefly, but not exclusively, of the 
Methodist church, educators, governmental and business leaders, and on 
men and women from other walks of life. While the degrees are designed 
primarily as honors to the recipients, in many cases the recipients are 
honoring DePauw by accepting the degrees. In 1887, as a part of the cele- 
bration of her fiftieth anniversary, Indiana Asbury conferred eighteen 
honorary degrees, said to be the largest number conferred by any Ameri- 
can school up to that time, and at the one hundredth anniversary DePauw 
conferred fifteen. Usually, even on the one hundred and twenty-fifth an- 
niversary observance, DePauw has been more restrained. 

One can scarcely imagine a greater contrast that that between the 
streets of Greencastle on the Saturday and Sunday of Commencement 
time, and those same streets the following day. People, greetings, proces- 
sions, cars everywhere; and then the peace and quiet of a pleasant little 
town. 


4. Conferences 


Many meetings and conferences of one sort or another are held on the 
campus, most of them open to students. While DePauw and Greencastle 
are too small to entertain most national organizations, district and state 
meetings are often accommodated. In 1920, for example, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association met at DePauw, and in 1926 and 1927 con- 
ferences on Latin American affairs brought distinguished scholars in that 
field to the campus. Both the Indiana Academy of Science and the Indi- 
ana Academy of the Social Sciences have frequently met at DePauw. A 
erant from the National Science Foundation brought fifty high ranking 
physicists in 1955 for a conference on some phases of nuclear research, Of 
a different nature was a central states conference of the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship in 1958. 

Desiring to acquaint business and industrial men with the university, 
DePauw each spring since 1954 has been inviting leaders in these fields 
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from Indiana and neighboring states to a Conference on Business and 
Industry. The conferences have been addressed by General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, Rowland R. Hughes, then Director of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and business men Eugene B. Germany, president of the 
Lone Star Cement Company, Stanley S. Kresge of the Kresge Company 
and the Kresge Foundation, and George Romney, formerly president of 
American Motors. Speaking from somewhat different standpoints were 
Ford Frick (1915), National Baseball Commissioner, and Frank H. 
Sparks, a former president of Wabash College and now president of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education. ‘The 1957 conference was no- 
table for the visit of Vice President Nixon, who made the main address. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Nixon, he was joined on the speakers’ platform by 
the governor and lieutenant governor of Indiana, Senator Homer E. 
Capehart, and Congressmen Winfield K. Denton (1919) and Mrs. Cecil 
Harden. 

One year after the inauguration of the Conference on Business and 
Industry a National Wills and Bequests Committee was formed, which 
has regularly held meetings on the eve of Business and Industry Day. In 
1962 an enlarged program was offered to both groups, beginning on 
Friday evening. In addition to Mr. Romney’s address it included others 
by Arthur F. Burns, president of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, speaking under the newly established Paul L. Morrison Fund in 
Political Economy, and by Bernard Kilgore (1929), president of the Dow 
Jones Company and the Wall Street Journal. 

Conferences bringing students from neighboring campuses have been 
common, and perhaps still more frequent have been those bringing high 
school students. Starting in 1952 college admissions conferences held in 
the fall brought 100 or more high school students, with about half as 
many of their counselors, for consultations with DePauw staff and stu- 
dents. Scholarship weekends held in the spring have brought larger num- 
bers of high school students to take tests in competition for scholarships 
and to confer with members of the staff. With its nature somewhat 
changed the scholarship week end has become an Honors Weekend, but 
a student reporter to the Alumnus has asserted that either of these terms 
is “a misnomer for the biggest rush weekend in the spring.” 

Since the Methodist Youth Day was inaugurated in the fall of 1957 
it has annually brought to the campus up to five or six thousand high 
school students, coming by busloads from all over Indiana. ‘These students 
are shown about the campus, are provided lunches, and are guests of the 
university at the first football game of the season. Other occasions bring- 
ing high school students by the hundreds are the band days in the fall, 
when high school bands from neighboring towns join in playing and 
marching at a football game, and sectional contests conducted in mid- 
winter by the Indiana School Music Association. A Science Fair in 1960 
brought too students to enter their own inventions in competition. 
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DePauw has been serving as a host of an increasing number of con- 
ferences during the summer months. Those in which credit toward de- 
grees can be obtained have been mentioned. For high school students the 
JESSI (Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ Summer Institute), financed 
by business and industrial corporations, has since 1959 brought eleventh 
and twelfth grade students for two weeks of classes, lectures, and labora- 
tory work in the sciences. Less academic are the 4-H conferences which 
began in the summer of 1953, and the basketball clinics for junior high 
school boys since 1959. 

As a service to the Methodist church DePauw each summer turns over 
its facilities to numerous conferences. Since 1946 a conference of new 
and furloughed missionaries has annually brought several hundred mis- 
sionaries to the campus. The college has also been host to the Methodist 
Rural Life Conference, the School of the Prophets, a Methodist Men’s 
Institute, and conferences of various Methodist women’s organizations. 

The Indiana School Superintendents have met at DePauw during the 
summer, and both Lambda Chi Alpha and Sigma Chi have more than 
once conducted their training programs for hundreds of men in the Union 
Building and elsewhere on the campus. 


5. The Rector Scholarships 


The Rector Scholarship Foundation remains the most distinctive single 
feature of DePauw University. Mr. Rector’s gifts, his bequest, and later 
Mrs. Rector’s bequest have provided a fund of nearly two and a half 
million dollars. What Edward Rector liked to call his “investment in 
humanity” has helped over 4,500 young men to enter DePauw, and of 
these over 3,000 have been graduated. Recipients of the scholarships have 
been chosen primarily on the basis of scholarship, with consideration also 
given to leadership, personality, and character. 

The plan originally called for the annual granting of 100 scholarships 
which would pay the tuition of the scholar for four years if his work 
continued at a quality somewhat above that of the averge student. By the 
early thirties considerably more than 100 scholarships were being granted 
each year, exceeding the income from the fund. ‘The first basic change in 
the administration of the fund came in 1936, when only a part of the tui- 
tion charge was paid by the fund during the student's freshman and 
sophomore years, his full tuition was paid during his junior and senior 
years, and cash allowances during the senior year compensated for the 
part of the tuition withheld during this first two years. ‘This change was 
designed to encourage students to remain on the campus for the full four 

ears. 
i In 1948 a more radical change was made. In view of the rapid increases 
in tuition, Rector Scholarship funds were no longer sufhcient to pay 
the tuition for 100 students. Following a practice common in the ad- 
ministration of such funds elsewhere, applicants were required to submit 
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a confidential statement of the family’s financial resources, and on that 
basis full, fractional, or even purely honorary scholarships have been 
eranted since that time. In some cases the offer of less than full tuition 
has cost DePauw some promising students who have accepted more gen- 
erous offers from other schools, but the new plan has greatly increased 
the number of scholarships which can be granted. 

Originally the scholarships were generally limited to graduates of 
Indiana high schools. Gradually young men from other states received 
them in increasing numbers, and since 1956 a few scholarships each year 
have been granted to foreign students. Under regulations that have varied 
slightly from time to time, men who were not awarded scholarships may 
earn them by making superior grades during their freshman year. Origi- 
nally a woman could earn a scholarship for the remainder of her college 
course by making the highest grade of any freshman, sophomore, or jun- 
ior, and Judith Sollenberger, later a member of the English department 
at DePauw and on the staff of the Indianapolis Public Library, was the 
first woman to earn a Rector Scholarship. Under later regulations any 
freshman woman making a higher grade than the highest made by a 
Rector scholar is awarded a scholarship, and in one year three women 
won scholarships. 

In addition, the Rector program in 1929 established six fellowships 
for graduate study to be awarded to especially qualified seniors—women 
or men. The stipend was set at $1,200, a high one at that time. Among the 
first six fellows were Alvin J. Rockwell, who studied at Oxford, has had 
a notable career as a lawyer and in public service, and is a DePauw trustee, 
and Paul R. Sweet who studied at Goettingen and is now in the United 
States embassy at Bonn, after a career as a college teacher and with the 
State Department. With some little modification the fellowship plan was 
continued for four years, helping twenty-eight students in graduate work. 
The fellowship plan unfortunately had to be given up during the strin- 
gency of the depression years. 


6. Faculty Awards 


Mention has already been made of increased salaries and “fringe bene- 
fits” for the faculty, and of the extension of the sabbatical leave plan. All 
these benefits, which in a sense may be considered awards by the univer- 
sity, have been supplemented by an increasing number of grants from 
outside sources. For many years funds from the Lilly Endowment have 
provided small subsidies for encouraging faculty research. 

In recent years two foundations have made generous grants which 
have enabled members of the faculty to take leaves of absence and con- 
tinue their studies toward the doctor's degree. Grants from the Danforth 
Foundation have paid tuition and all living expenses for three members 
of the staff for a year’s study. The Lilly Endowment has made “Faculty 


Improvement Grants’ of $18,000 in 1958 and of the same amount again 
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three years later. These, together with matching grants from the uni- 
versity, have enabled six members of the staff to leave the campus for 
a year to continue their graduate training, and have also provided grants 
for summer study for twenty-two members of the staff. In the summer of 
1962, for example, these grants are helping with six pre-doctoral and six 
post-doctoral research projects, six of the faculty utilizing their assistance 
for study abroad, in Taiwan, Germany, England, Costa Rica, and Canada. 

A recent grant from the Division of Higher Education of the Methodist 
Church, coupled with a Fulbright travel award, made it possible for a 
member of the staff to study in the University of Bonn, and another from 
the Hazen and the Lilly Foundations has started another faculty member 
on study in the University of Zurich. 

Older faculty members, who have themselves borne the expenses of 
their study and travel, try not to envy but to congratulate the younger 
members who receive these advantages and to regret, philosophically, 
that they themselves were born too soon. 


7. [he Library 


The writer admits, regretfully, that with all his love for libraries, he has 
throughout these volumes given inadequate attention to the DePauw 
Library. Of relatively little importance in the largely text book curricu- 
lum of the nineteenth century, the library has assumed constantly in- 
creasing proportions as faculty members have come to DePauw with more 
advanced professional training, and have set new standards, requiring 
more and more work beyond textbooks. As Dr. Manning M. Patillo wrote 
in explaining the $25,000 grant by the Lilly Endowment in 1959: “The 
library, undergirding as it does all the academic departments, is a strategic 
influence on both student and faculty scholarship.” 

The library in 1919 reported 36,000 books, or if government documents 
and bound magazines were included, about 52,000. Annual expenses for 
books, magazines, and binding totaled $1,860. Miss Margaret Gilmore 
as assistant librarian constituted the whole full-time staff, Professor Tilden 
as librarian had only a little time to give to the library, and as much stu- 
dent help as could be obtained for a total of $600 a year completed the 
staff. 

Not long after his arrival in 1928 President Oxnam declared that the 
small amount spent on the library represented DePauw’s most serious 
defect. He sharpened this observation by pointing out that Ohio Wes- 
leyan spent twice as much per student on its library, and Carleton and 
Oberlin four times as much. As early as 1924 the trustees had authorized 
the employment of a trained librarian, but it was not until 1931 that Mrs. 
Vera Southwick Cooper (1912.) succeeded Dr. ‘Tilden, and became the 
first trained librarian ever to serve DePauw. 

In spite of the inadequate quarters the holdings of the library were in- 
creased during Mrs. Cooper’s twenty-five-year regime from 76,000 to 
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127,000, so that after 1944 many of the less-used books had to be placed 
in storage. As the building also proved incapable of accommodating the 
students needing it, even after the seminar rooms and the hall on the 
second story were converted into reading rooms, a reserved book room 
was located temporarily on the third floor of Asbury Hall and later in 
old Plato Hall in East college. By 1953 planning for the new library was 
under way, and the last major change in the old building threw the stacks 
open to all, to prepare students for the open stacks of the new library. 

Mrs. Cooper’s retirement came at the time of the completion of the 
Roy O. West Library in 1956, but she remained to supervise the move into 
the new building, which was so largely the result of her planning. She 
was succeeded by Russell S. Dozer, whose tenure was cut all too short by 
his illness and his death in 1961. By the time of his death the library hold- 
ings had passed 150,000, and the library had properly become the intel- 
lectual center of the university, especially in the humanities and in the 
social sciences. 

It would be impossible to mention all the gifts that have been made to 
the library. Many alumni, faculty members, Methodist ministers, and 
others have turned their libraries over to the university, or their heirs have 
given their books after their death. Endowments producing annual in- 
come for the purchase of books have been especially helpful. The latest 
of the major endowments is also the largest—the $38,000 gift of Nellie B. 
Fatout (1895), herself a librarian. Other recent endowments of special 
interest include the Fred L. Williams (1902,) endowment for materials 
for prelaw students, the Frederick A. Ogg (1899) fund for books in po- 
litical science and history, the fund in honor of DePauw’s popular 
Professor Hiram L. Jome for books in economics, and the Nellie and 
George Lundy Library Endowment. 

The national organization of Kappa Alpha Theta in 1925 established 
a Kappa Alpha Theta alcove, in honor of the founders of the sorority, 
and has since been supplementing that collection of books chiefly about 
and by women. The Rector Memorial library, begun by former Rector 
scholars in 1937, is increased each year by gifts in books or cash. These 
collections are in a sense similar to endowments, bringing regular addi- 
tions each year. The gifts of Mark P. Haines (1911) have something of 
the same character, as he annually supplements his gift of a complete set 
of the publications of the Limited Editions Club. Donald L. Clark (also 
I9II), now an emeritus professor of English at Columbia, similarly 
makes generous gifts of professional literature. Other major contributions 
in recent years include former President Oxnam’s gift of a Bret Harte 
Library of First Editions, and a gift by Eugene C. Pulliam (1910) of a 
microfilm of the Indianapolis Star from its beginning in 1903. The De- 
Pauw Dads’ Association in 1959 appropriated $1,200 for books in memory 
of Willard E. Umbreit, who as DePauw’s director of publicity had been 
a chief sponsor of the organization. The Lilly Endowment gift of $25,000 
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to enable the library to fill gaps in its collection has been especially val- 
uable, as it has made possible such major purchases as the completion of 
the microfilm of the New York Times since its first publication in 1851 
and of an original edition of the great French eighteenth century Encyclo- 


pedié edited by Diderot and D’Alembert. 
8. The Archives 


Until recent years there had been a shameful disregard for the preserva- 
tion of historical materials regarding the university. From time to time 
this neglect was recognized, but nothing substantial was done. In 1931, 
for example, at Vice President Longden’s initiative the administration 
committee appointed a sub-committee to make some provision for ar- 
chives, but nothing followed. When in 1937 important records going 
back to the beginning of Indiana Asbury’s history were discovered under 
the eaves of Minshall Laboratory, there was again a feeling that some- 
thing must be done about preserving records, but again no action 
followed. 

Meanwhile in the Methodist conferences of the state the feeling was 
developing that it was high time to make provision for the vanishing rec- 
ords of the churches. The historical consciences of the ministers and of 
the university were brought together when the Rev. Dr. Sumner L. 
Martin in 1950 told the university trustees of the need for a place to 
keep the church records, and the trustees suggested that the churches of 
the state should furnish a library for the university, in which the church 
records might have care. At this point the Rev. Dr. Worth M. Tippy, a 
DePauw graduate of 1891 with a long record of activity in the Methodist 
ministry and with the Federal Council of Churches, at the age of eighty- 
five became vitally interested, as did President Wildman. The upshot 
was the establishment in the fall of 1951 of the “Archives of DePauw 
University and Indiana Methodism” in two small rooms in the basement 
of the Administration Building, with Dr. Tippy in charge. He had jour- 
neyed to Washington and studied archival procedures in the Library of 
Congress and the National Archives, and soon was at work gathering 
materials from the three Indiana conferences as well as DePauw mate- 
rials. He brought Miss Eleanore Cammack (1928) from the Purdue Uni- 
versity library as his assistant, and after his retirement in 1957 she be- 
came his successor. Meanwhile the Archives had moved to the basement 
of East College, and in 1959 moved again, this time to quarters in the new 
Roy O. West Library. 

DePauw University and the three conferences jointly support the 
Archives. The collections include minutes and other ofhcial papers, 
diaries, scrap books, photos, indeed every conceivable sort of material of 
historical interest. Much of the material is of interest primarily to the uni- 
versity or primarily to the churches; much is of interest to both. Files of 
the Putnam County Historical Society are also kept in the Archives. 
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Materials are extensively used by visitors from the churches, by DePauw 
students and students from other colleges, and by townspeople. 

One of the first projects of the Archives was the moving of the Old 
Bethel Church to the campus. A log structure, the first Methodist Church 
in the state, it had been built in Charleston in 1807. Dr. Tippy conceived 
of it as “itself archival, a kind of document in wood, a document mellowed 
by time and exposure and telling its own story of religion and life in 
pioneer times.” Its moving and restoration having been carefully ac- 
complished bit by bit, it was dedicated on Founders’ and Benefactors’ 
Day in 1955. It not only has historic and sentimental value, but serves 
many practical purposes for small gatherings. Together with the Gobin 
Church of the 1920’s and the Charterhouse addition of the 1960’s, it 
shows an interesting bit of the history of ecclesiastical architecture. 

This description of the Archives may well conclude with words from 


Dr. Tippy on “The Glory of Life in Archives”: 


Archives are much greater than collections of non-current records, old books, 
diaries, and faded letters, to be kept behind glass for curious eyes. ‘The people 
of past generations, once vital like ourselves but now vanished from the earth, 
come to life again in their records. We see their faces looking out of old 
portraits, or silent in bronze and marble. We enter into their daily lives in 
their correspondence and intimate diaries, and into their thinking in books 
long out of print. Frayed ledgers reveal their business transactions, and jour- 
nals of travel lift the curtain from the land as it once was. 


9. The Alumni Association 


As early as 1857, twenty years after the founding of Indiana Asbury, a 
meeting of the Association of Alumni was scheduled among the events 
of the Commencement season. By 1866 agitation had started for alumni 
membership on the board of trustees, and by 1874 an alumni banquet 
had been held in one of the Methodist churches of Greencastle, with 
attendance reported as 136, or, “including lady friends,” 300. By 1878 
Major Charles W. Smith (1867) of Indianapolis was urging alumni giv- 
ing as a chief source of support for the university. Asbury Clubs were 
formed in Indianapolis in 1877 and in Kansas City in 1882. A list of 
presidents of the Alumni Association is complete from 1876, showing 
Joseph Tingley (1846) as the first president, and Martha Ridpath (1879) 
as president only twelve years after coeducation had begun. 

Thus all of the major phases of alumni organization had been under 
way when the “Society of the Alumni of DePauw University” was incor- 
porated in 1892. The years in which this organization continued were 
notable for having several women presidents, Miss Ridpath again and 
Minetta Taylor (1880), Sidelia Starr Donner (1890), and Lillian South- 
ard (1883). An Alumni Association of the Rocky Mountains was formed 
in 1900 in Denver and in 1909 and 1913 respectively alumni clubs were 


organized in New York and Chicago. By the early 1920’s additional 
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alumni clubs had been formed in Boston, in Los Angeles, and in twelve 
Indiana cities. An alumni dinner was a feature of Commencement in 
1908. Men who held the title of executive secretary or assistant to the 
president, Charles D. Anderson (1913) and Harrison M. Karr, were as- 
signed to work with the alumni as part of their duties. 

Starting in 1877 a Triennial Register of Alumni appeared in university 
catalogues, giving a brief biographical account of all graduates. In 1900 
the Society of the Alumni published in book form an Alumnal Register, 
prefacing the biographical sketches with a brief history of the university 
by Dean Mansfield, complete lists of all trustees, officers, and faculty 
members from the beginning until that date, and pictures and apprecia- 
tions of the principal deceased members of the staff. Announced as a 
quinquennial, publication was omitted in 1905, but editions were brought 
out in 1910 and 1915. In 1920 an Alumnal Record was published, adding 
a listing of non-graduates, but omitting the data on trustees and staff. 
With the rapidly increasing number of alumni the compiling and pub- 
lishing of such a record presented greater difficulties, and it was not 
until 1962 that any such publication was again attempted. The one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary issue of the DePauw Alumni 
Directory included 19,525 names of living alumni, with class, alphabet- 
ical, and geographical listings, but reached over 500 closely printed pages 
without including biographical data other than the mentioning of 
occupations. | 

In 1923 the society was reorganized taking the name DePauw Alumni 
Association, and adopting a form of government which included the 
usual officers, twenty-one directors chosen for three-year periods, and a 
council made up of a representative of each class, one for each club, and 
others chosen at large. All Asbury or DePauw graduates and all who had 
attended for a year were considered members. 

For the next few years the secretaryship of the association continued 
to be only one of the duties of the assistant to the president, W. Henry 
McLean serving in that capacity from 1923 to 1929. In 1933 Ezra M. 
Cox (1912) became the first full-time alumni secretary, and was followed 
by F. Russell Alexander (1929) and Elmer I. Carriker (1935). In 1941 
Robert E. Crouch (1927,) assumed the position and has continued to the 
present. With an M.B.A. degree from Harvard, he had been with the 
National City Bank of New York for twelve years. His long service has 
stabilized and developed the organized work among the alumni. 

Old Gold Day and the Commencement season have been mentioned 
as the main occasions for the return of alumni to the campus. A senior- 
alumni dinner a few weeks before Commencement was originated in 
1939, with Ford Frick as the main speaker. ‘Iwo years later the custom 
began of awarding at that dinner an “Old Gold Goblet” to an alumnus 
outstanding for achievements and for interest in the university, the first 


goblet being presented to Kenneth C. Hogate C1918) of the Wall Street 
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Journal, with Joe Barr, later a member of Congress, representing the 
senior class. Since then alumni representing many phases of activity have 
been honored. 

In 1952, in connection with the inauguration of President Humbert 
and the beginning of the Greater DePauw program, thirty alumni were 
awarded citations for their achievements, and such recognition of out- 
standing graduates has since become an important part of the alumni 
luncheon at the Commencement season. Since 1955 a workshop for class 
agents, class secretaries, directors of the association, and presidents of 
the alumni clubs throughout the nation has been held on the day pre- 
ceding Old Gold Day. 

In 1936 the Alumnus was begun as a publication of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, carrying news of campus happenings and reports of the activities 
of the graduates. During its first years it was edited by the alumni secre- 
tary, later by Mildred Caviness (1933) and since 1954 by James N. Cook 
C1950), who also serves as assistant alumni secretary. Published eight 
times a year, it was sent to contributing alumni until 1957, since when 
it has been sent to the whole alumni mailing list. It has won recognition 
among similar publications, and has served as a major factor in keeping 
alumni in touch with each other and with the university. 

One of the most important phases of the alumni work is the organiza- 
tion of and maintaining contact with the alumni clubs throughout the 
country. By 1962 there were fifty-eight such organizations. Representa- 
tives from the campus, usually including the president and the alumni 
secretary, frequently accompanied by their wives and occasionally mem- 
bers of the faculty, attend the club meetings. 

As mentioned in connection with the university’s finances, organized 
alumni giving has been an increasingly important source of income since 
1940. During the 1920's studies had been made of alumni giving plans 
of other colleges, and committees had studied their possible adaptation to 
DePauw. But it was not until 1940 that a plan was actually inaugurated, 
under what President Wildman termed “the inspiring and stubbornly 
persistent genius” of Ford Frick, a 1915 alumnus, then president of the 
Alumni Association as well as of baseball’s National League. To this first 
fund 950 alumni contributed $10,766. Under the leadership of Robert 
Crouch the fund has grown year by year. By 1958-59 it passed the 
$120,000 mark, with 5,353 contributors—twenty-eight per cent of the 
alumni on the mailing lists—averaging $22.41 each.. During the years in 
which subscribers were making payments to the first and second phases 
of the Greater DePauw Development program, parts of the gifts of alumni 
to that program were credited to the Alumni Fund, and on that basis the 
Fund listed almost 9,000 subscribers in 1960-61. 

Proceeds of the first Alumni Fund were used for the construction of 
concrete tennis courts. Since the earliest years of the fund, however, all 
contributions have been designated for the maintenance and increase of 
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$1,270,000. 


10. DePauw in Association with Other Colleges 


DePauw has always maintained friendly relations with neighboring col- 
leges: from time to time officials have met in more or less formal confer- 
ences, and members of the faculties have co-operated in such organiza- 
tions as the Academies of Science and of Social Science. Athletic relations, 
although occasionally strained, have generally been friendly, regu- 
lated by one or another organization—to be discussed in the following 
chapter. During the year 1943-44 President Wildman took the lead in 
the formation of an Indiana Conference on Higher Education for the 
common discussion of educational problems by officers of all the uni- 
versities and colleges of Indiana. 

The closest relations with other Indiana colleges have been the finan- 
cial ones within the Associated Colleges of Indiana, in which DePauw 
has worked closely and effectively with twelve other independent col- 
leges, as described in a previous chapter. 

DePauw, Wabash, and Earlham, the colleges which had taken the 
lead in forming the Associated Colleges of Indiana, in 1959 again pio- 
neered in forming the Great Lakes College Association. They were joined 
by three Michigan colleges—Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo—and six 
Ohio colleges—Antioch, Denison, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, and 
Wooster. By 1961 a constitution was adopted, stating the objectives of the 
organization; providing that it may 


hold conferences of representatives of the teaching faculty and administrative 
staffs of the member colleges, make studies of educational and administrative 
problems, serve as a clearing house for the exchange of information, promote 
projects of educational experimentation, . . . undertake, by common agree- 
ment, cooperative programs in teaching, research, publishing, educational 
evaluation, college finance and administration, the promotion of student extra- 
curricular activities, and the fostering of lectures, concerts, and exhibits. 


By 1962 a central office had been established at the Detroit Municipal 
Airport. Eldon Lee Johnson had been installed as president. A native of 
Putnam County, he had been graduated from Indiana State Teachers 
College and had taught in the Martinsville high school. He had earned 
a Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin, and had studied in the London 
School of Economics. For seven years he was professor of political science 
in the University of Oregon, and for part of that time director of the 
eraduate school; since 1947 he had been dean of the college and of the 
graduate school and for six years president of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

The presidents of all the cooperating institutions constitute a board of 
directors, and half of them make up the executive committee. Confer- 
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ences of these groups and of the academic deans had been held, and many 
preliminary explorations of possible co-operation had been undertaken by 
mid-1962. Among the plans on which most progress had been made was 
one for affiliation with the Duke University Marine Laboratory at Beau- 
fort, North Carolina. Thirty to forty students from the colleges of the 
Association are to be accommodated at the Marine Laboratory for periods 
of specialized summer study, and research opportunities will be open to 
faculty members. Plans are under consideration for better articulation of 
undergraduate and graduate work, involving some expansion of graduate 
work in the colleges in joint programs with graduate schools. Joint study 
of new methods of teaching utilizing new media is another proposed 
activity. Others involve policies for visiting professors and lecturers; a 
conference on non-Western studies; the organization of traveling exhibits 
of faculty and student art; and study and research opportunities abroad. 
In this field two specific projects are under way—an investigation of the 
feasibility of establishing a center of studies in South America, and the 
sponsorship, together with the similarly organized Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, of an educational project in Pakistan. 

For most of these projects the financial aid of foundations is being 
sought. The cooperative enterprise appears to open fascinating new en- 
deavors which the colleges could not hope to carry out individually. 


Student Activities in Music, Speech, 
and Atbletics 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Many OF THE student activities on and beyond the campus fall on the 
borderline between official parts of the curriculum and voluntary activi- 
ties. In music, speech, and athletics these serve as a kind of laboratory in 
which some students not only gain valuable experience but receive credit 
toward certain courses; other students join in these same activities on an 
entirely voluntary basis, and gain both profit and enjoyment without 
reward in credit hours. These pursuits also serve to keep the university 


in the public eye, generally in a highly favorable light. 
1. Choir, Collegians, and Opera Workshop 


Most widely known of the DePauw musical groups is the University 
Choir, organized a half-century ago by Dean R. G. McCutchan and di- 
rected by him until his retirement twenty-five years later. Since then it 
has had only two directors, Van Denman Thompson for a few years, and 
George W. Gove since 1945. Originally consisting of only sixteen voices, 
it has been enlarged to three or four times that number, selected from the 
best voices among liberal arts as well as music students. ‘There would be 
general agreement with a comment made by the conductor of the Brook- 
lyn Opera in 1931—“A more delightful combination of youth and artistry 
I cannot imagine.” 

The choir has sung regularly at the Wednesday morning religious 
service in the Gobin Memorial Church since the early 1930's when this 
service was initiated, and has graced many other university functions. 
Nearly every year the choir has made a tour, giving concerts primarily 
but not exclusively of religious music, in many cities of Indiana and 
neighboring states. It has frequently sung at meetings of the state con- 
ferences and at the General Conference of the Methodist Church. In 
1956 the choir made its first trip to Europe, singing in Oslo, Norway, at 
the celebration of the centennial of Methodism in Scandinavia, and then 
giving concerts in eight other countries. In the summer of 1962, com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding as well as the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth of the university, the choir was making its sec- 
ond European concert tour. 

In recent years there have also been chapel and motet choirs, open to 
a much larger number of students, many of whom take their places later 
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in the university choir. Although not officially connected with the uni- 
versity, the choirs of the Greencastle churches profit from student talent. 
The choir of the Gobin Methodist Church, consisting of both students 
and townspeople, has usually been directed by a member of the staff of 
the School of Music, and in the local Presbyterian Church an all-student 
choir with a student organist has been directed by a student. 

Efforts to revive the Glee Club so popular at the turn of the century 
have been only temporarily successful. Even a women’s glee club estab- 
lished by Professor Edna T. Bowles in 1937 had only a short life. But 
other organizations have taken its place. The Opera Workshop, estab- 
lished in 1948, has been an unusually successful undertaking. Starting 
with The Marriage of Figaro as its first performance, it has produced an 
opera nearly every year since then, including Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, 
Carmen, La Boheme, and The Saint of Bleecker Street. Directed, pro- 
duced, and sung entirely by students, with a minimum of help from the 
music school and speech staffs, these operas have given evidence of 
marked student talent. 

The Collegians started in 1949 on an all-male basis, but soon changed 
to a coeducational group. Including about fifteen carefully selected voices, 
this is another student-directed activity. It features modern and con- 
temporary music, and not only performs for many DePauw occasions but 
annually visits several nearby cities. In 1959 the Collegians made a tour 
of Air Force stations in Labrador, Iceland, and Greenland, and in the 
summer of 1961 sang for overseas military installations in Europe. The 


group has been engaged for a tour of Japan in 1963. From profits of their 


concerts the Collegians have given scholarships and have contributed 
$1,000 toward the fine arts building of the future. 

Still another student singing group devotes itself to the madrigals of 
the sixteenth century. The Madrigal Singers, after earlier temporary 
existence, reappeared as a group in 1959. 


2. Orchestra and Band 


Older than any of the singing groups is the Symphony Orchestra. Organ- 
ized during the last years of old Asbury it antedates the Music School 
itself, and claims to be the second oldest orchestra in continuous exist- 
ence in any American college. Numbering thirty-seven players in 1884, 
it has expanded to approximately double that number. It plays both 
classical and contemporary music, and like other of the musical organiza- 
tions, frequently gives concerts beyond as well as in Greencastle. Occa- 
sionally smaller units, such as the String Orchestra or the Chamber Or- 
chestra, have been formed in addition to the symphony orchestra itself. 
The orchestra has usually been conducted by either the head of the 
School of Music or the professor of violin. Professor Herman Berg, con- 
ductor since 1940, has served much longer than any of his predecessors. 


The band, which had a rather checkered history previous to World 
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War I, has since then, except for a year or two, had a continuous exist- 
ence. Reorganized after the wartime confusion, it was directed until 1931 
by various students. The first of these was Howard Allen, who had had 
considerable previous experience in bands, and was largely responsible 
for the revival of the organization. Last of the student directors was Med- 
ford Maxwell, who continued directing it after he had become an instruc- 
tor in the Music School. 

The band was virtually adopted by the R.O.T.C. in the 1920's, and 
until the military unit was discontinued in 1934, band members appeared 
in military uniforms, furnished by the government—often obsolete, but 
sometimes brightened by white belts, puttees, and gloves. During these 
years it played not only for military formations, but for athletic contests 
at home and away, and occasionally went on tours. From time to time 
the band joined others at the Indianapolis Speedway “500,” and in 1921 
it participated in the Indianapolis parade in honor of Marshal Foch of 
World War I fame. 

Since 1931 the band has been directed by a member of the Music 
School staff; and has continued its earlier activities and has added more 
frequent concerts in Meharry Hall, outdoor concerts in the spring, and 
regular spring tours. It has functioned as a marching band with majorettes 
and twirlers, and as a concert band. Coeds were first admitted to the con- 
cert band: since World War II they have also played in the marching 
band, 

Since the death of Franklin Inglis during the intermission of a concert 
in 1955, the band has been directed by Daniel Hanna (1947), formerly 
a student president of the organization. 


3. Oratory and Debate 


The oratorical victory of David Lilienthal in 1918 closed the remarkable 
record DePauw had made in the state contests during the preceding forty 
years. DePauw did not win in a state contest again until 1952. Whether 
the ability of her orators had declined during those years will never be 
known, as she did not participate in the contests between 1918 and 1950. 
The department of speech gave two reasons for withdrawal from the con- 
tests: dissatisfaction with the manner in which the contests were con- 
ducted, and its desire to devote the energies of the department to all the 
students rather than to concentrate so much attention on the outstanding 
orators. Parenthetically, DePauw’s withdrawal must have been welcomed 
by her neighbor to the north, as Wabash proceeded to win eight of the 
first twelve contests in which DePauw was not entered. 

During the years in which DePauw was not participating in state con- 
tests, oratory was not entirely neglected. ‘The department (whether desig- 
nated as public speaking or speech ) continued to emphasize courses in 
oratory. The annual Margaret Noble Lee contest in extempore speaking 
stimulated student oratorical effort, as did the more recent impromptu 
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speaking contests. ‘The Lewis sermon contest emphasized delivery as 
well as content. 

By the time DePauw resumed state competition, the contests had been 
divided into separate sections for men and for women. In the first two 
contests in which DePauw participated her men won second place, one 
of them being a German exchange student, Malte Neidhardt. By 1952 
DePauw had resumed her winning ways, and Patricia Clift won the state 
contest for women, later placing third in the interstate contest. In 1955 
Marjorie Hall and Vernon Jordan won the men’s and women’s state con- 
tests, and placed fifth and third respectively in the interstate contests. It 
was not until 1959 that another first place was won, by Pamela Parkhill. 
In the following year DePauw won perhaps the greatest success in its 
whole oratorical history, when sophomore Lynda Bayliff and freshman 
John EIliff won the state contests, Elliff placing fourth in the interstate 
and Miss Bayliff winning DePauw’s first victory in an interstate contest 
since 1905, defeating representatives of fourteen other states. It was an 
evidence of the change in student attitudes that, while she was highly 
honored, she received no such triumphal welcoming procession as the 
winners of interstate, or even of state contests, had received a few decades 
earlier. It is even reported that on her return she was greeted by friends 
with “Where have you been?” 

In 1961 freshman Kathy Pinkstaff achieved the third straight crown in 
the women’s contests. Meanwhile Pamela Parkhill had won the women’s 
division of the Indiana Peace Oratorical contest, and in 1962 Lynda 
Bayliff and David Crossman won firsts in the two divisions of that contest. 

Debate had held a prominent place in the programs of the literary 
societies during the Asbury years, and during the early DePauw years 
intercollegiate debating was gradually developing. After DePauw had 
withdrawn from the state oratorical contests, interest in debate increased 
rapidly. In 1920 DePauw joined eleven other Indiana universities and 
colleges in an Indiana Intercollegiate Debating League, which operated 
under the novel plan of conducting all debates away from home before 
neutral audiences, but this organization did not continue long. Non- 
decision debates before various public audiences were introduced. By 
the late 1920’s interest had reached a high point; at first freshman teams 
and then women’s teams were organized in addition to the regular ones. 
By 1927 the women’s teams were debating with several other Indiana 
and Ohio colleges, and radio debates with other colleges were attempted 
by both men’s and women’s teams. In decision debates held between 1927 
and 1932 DePauw won fifty-eight times and suffered only seven losses. 

During World War II women perforce took over much of the debat- 
ing, and since then the debate teams have been coeducational. Separate 
freshman teams were again organized by 1950, and freshman or novice 
teams have continued since that time. Since the war, debate tournaments, 
in which a number of schools participate, have become common. From 
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time to time debate teams from foreign countries, especially from Eng- 
land, have come to Greencastle and competed in very friendly fashion. 

Since 1948 DePauw has been invited four times to send her debate 
team to the tournament at West Point, where the thirty-two outstanding 
teams of the country participate. As a result of the tournament system 
the number of debates held within a year becomes very large, reaching 
to as many as 175 debates with over seventy different colleges. Many of 
these are non-decision debates. During many different years DePauw has 
won three-fourths or more of the decision debates. The record for the 
last eight years shows 296 victories and 192 losses for the “varsity” debate 
teams, and 193 victories and 133 losses for the novices. 


4. Dramatics 
After the fading of the old Methodist attitude which regarded the theater 


as one of the worldly and demoralizing forces, plays had been given on 
the campus with increasing frequency, and during the several years im- 
mediately preceding World War I it had become customary to present 
three or four plays a year. ‘These usually included at least one Shakespeare 
play, occasionally a Wilde or Shaw or Galsworthy, even a Euripides play, 
along with lighter ones. 

For the first decade after the war plays continued in the more and more 
shaky “little theater” in old West College, until Professor Gough, then 
head of the department of public speaking, remarked that a full house 
would be a calamity. The conversion of the old College Avenue Church 
into Speech Hall provided quarters which, although far from meeting all 
possible demands, offered much greater opportunities for the develop- 
ment of a systematic dramatic program. 

The honorary, Duzer Du, along with the public speaking staff, had 
been assuming responsibility for the selection and production of plays. 
In 1940 a Little Theater Board was created, consisting of five faculty 
members and five students, and since then it has had the general planning 
and supervision of Little Theater productions. The annual season usually 
has included four plays, offering over the years a variety of types of 
theater, classic and modern, serious and light. ‘The plays are directed by 
one or more members of the staff of the speech department, and the 
scenery is largely constructed by classes in dramatic or theater production. 

In the late forties, several operas were produced jointly by the Little 
Theater and the School of Music, but since the organization of the Opera 
Workshop, this student organization has produced the operas, with the co- 
operation of members of the speech and music staffs. The Monon Revue 
and Showdown are discussed in the next chapter as student projects. 


5. General Athletic Policies 


After its curtailment during World War I the former athletic program 
was resumed, under the control of the alumni athletic committee which 
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had been functioning since 1913. Since 1917 E. C. Buss, as director of 
physical education and also director of athletics, had been a member of 
the committee, giving a faculty member some share in controlling the 
program. In 1921 a committee of 100 was organized in Indianapolis to 
help the athletic program, especially by recruiting athletes. ‘The emphasis 
then seemed clearly to be on the winning of games rather than the devel- 
opment of an athletic program for the student body as a whole. 

Such a situation was by no means peculiar to DePauw. President Grose 
in 1921 and 1922 in reports to the trustees summed up the situation. The 
existing standards in intercollegiate athletics were under sharp criticism, 
he said, not only by college presidents and faculties, but by athletic asso- 
ciations and conferences. DePauw must not yield “to the prevalent wild 
craze over athletics.” Athletics must be regarded as a means to an end, 
not as an end. 

A first step toward improving the situation was taken in 1922, when 
DePauw joined in the formation of the Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference, which included Indiana, Purdue, and Notre Dame, as well 
as ten of the colleges of the state. Dr. Blanchard of DePauw’s athletic 
committee was made a vice president of the conference, and at the same 
time became a member of the DePauw alumni athletic committee. The 
conference adopted the rules and regulations of the Big Ten Conference, 
but left their enforcement to the individual colleges. 

In 1925 an entirely new athletic set-up was established. William L. 
Hughes came as professor of physical education and director of athletics. 
He had done coaching in the Beatrice, Nebraska, high school and in 
Oberlin College, had both studied and taught physical education at 
Columbia, and was an advocate of the newer ideas of a physical education 

program which were then gradually gaining acceptance. The statement 
made in DePauw’s 1925-26 catalogue today sounds commonplace: at the 
time it indicated a radical departure from previous ideas and practices. 


Intercollegiate athletics are organized under and administered by the depart- 
ment of Physical Education. The director of the department is responsible to 
the President and the Board of ‘Trustees. All finances are handled by the Uni- 
versity Treasurer. An Athletic Advisory Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, assists the director in shaping the policy of the department. 


The athletic committee then established consisted of three faculty mem- 
bers, two alumni, and one student, but shortly faculty membership was 
increased to six. 

The Survey of Methodist Institutions made in 1930, critical of many 
other features at DePauw, had high praise for the athletic set-up, except 
that it saw no need for the presence of alumni and students on the com- 
mittee. Similarly a report to the North Central Association a few years 
later gave “a perfect rating to the athletic situation at DePauw,” noting 
that “intercollegiate rivalry is kept within proper bounds,” and that 
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“the intramural program has been highly developed.” It was perhaps 
significant that Dean C. H. Oldfather of the University of Nebraska, who 
wrote this report, had formerly been a member of the Wabash faculty. 

In 1940 a committee on physical education and athletics, consisting of 
President Wildman, Dean Blanchard, Donovan Moffett, then head of 
the physical education department, three other members of the physical 
education staff, and six other faculty members, submitted a report which 
served not only to explain existing practices, but to provide a guide which 
has since been followed. Athletics must be a part of the whole educational 
plan, contributing to it rather than overshadowing it, and primarily for 
the benefit of the participating students. The academic work of the stu- 
dents must always have precedence over their athletic activities. Inter- 
collegiate contests should be with schools of similar size and similar ideals. 

These practices, inaugurated by Hughes, have been continued by his 
successors, Donovan C. Moffett, Lloyd L. Messersmith, Raymond R. 
Neal, and since 1954, James C. Loveless. A change in the composition of 
the athletic committee in 1952 placed control even more fully in the 
hands of the faculty, as it provided for membership of the president, the 
dean, the head and two other members of the physical education depart- 
ment, five other faculty members, two alumni, and two students. As chair- 
man of this committee for many years, Professor Laurel H. Turk has 
worked faithfully to uphold DePauw’s high standards. 

The athletic program has been immeasurably aided by the addition of 
Blackstock Field, the stadium, and the adjoining fields. 

The Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Conference in which DePauw 
has held membership since it was started in 1922 has been loosely organ- 
ized, its membership including the large universities as well as the larger 
and smaller colleges. Under such circumstances it cannot serve many of 
the purposes of conferences which include schools of more nearly equal 
size. DePauw has felt the need of membership in a conference of schools 
of its own type, and in 1930 entered into a two-year experimental mem- 
bership in the Buckeye Conference. Wabash entered the conference at 
the same time, bringing the two western Indiana schools into the Ohio 
group, which included Denison, Ohio Wesleyan, Wittenberg, Cincin- 
nati, Miami, and Ohio University. The last three had not by that time 
started their exceedingly rapid growth, and in size and ideals the eight 
colleges seemed comparable; in many respects this conference relation- 
ship seemed highly advantageous. ‘The one major disadvantage was that 
DePauw teams had to travel 150 miles to reach the nearest Ohio school, 
involving large expense as well as necessitating extensive absence from 
classes for the players. Before the end of the two-year experimental pe- 
riod, the Hoosier schools regretfully withdrew from their Buckeye afhilia- 
tion. 

DePauw did not again join a conference until 1953. Two possible af- 
filiations had been considered. One that seemed attractive in many ways 
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would have brought DePauw and Wabash into a Great Lakes Conference 
with Lake Forest, Carroll, Beloit, Illinois Wesleyan, and Millikin, but this 
was ruled out chiefly because it would present as great traveling difficulties 
as had the Buckeye Conference. DePauw then joined the recently formed 
L.C.C. (Indiana Collegiate Conference), including Butler, Evansville, 
Valparaiso, St. Joseph’s, Indiana State and Ball State ‘Teachers Colleges. 
The conference adopted principles in accord with the standards of the 
North Central Association and of the N.C.A.A. (National Collegiate 
Athletic Association), with which DePauw had long been afhliated. 
DePauw has since continued in the I.C.C., winning a fair share of the 
games, a conference championship in 1956-57, and second place in 
1960-61. 

Relations with Wabash College, although sometimes tense, have been 
continuous. The two schools cooperated in their short-lived adventure 
with the Buckeyes, and in abortive plans for a Great Lakes Conference, 
but Wabash did not follow DePauw into the I.C.C. The football rivalry 
between the two schools has been heightened since 1932, when the 
Monon Railroad donated one of its old bells, to be held by the winner of 
the annual game. 

Relations with Butler, however, have not been continuous. Broken in 
1927 they were renewed in 1930, but again broken in 1931, in what 
DePauw’s athletic director Hughes described as a “friendly agreement to 
disagree.” DePauw felt that Butler in its attempts to go “big time” was 
resorting to professionalism. Four years later, partly through the media- 
tion of Wabash officials, relations were resumed, DePauw being con- 
vinced that the Butler faculty had taken charge of the situation and that 
eligibility rules would be enforced. In 1947 DePauw decided to break 
with Butler in football, as Butler’s student body had grown much larger 
than DePauw’s and her teams had become far superior. Relations were 
continued, however, in all other sports. By 1955, football relations were 
resumed, and although DePauw had not won a game by 1962, several of 
the contests had been close. It is indeed unfortunate that DePauw could 
not have saved and spread out over future years some of the superfluous 
points her teams made in 1919 and 1920, when they defeated Butler in 


football by 76-0, and in basketball by 48-4. 


6. Intercollegiate Contests 


During most of DePauw’s athletic history, interest has centered in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track as major sports. Cross-country, tennis, 
and swimming have long been popular sports, and golf and wrestling have 
been added more recently. Since 1960 the Indiana Collegiate Conference 
has made no distinction between major and minor sports, and has recog- 
nized all nine of the sports equally in calculating conference honors. 
DePauw's general policy has been to play Indiana colleges chiefly, colleges 


in neighboring states from time to time, and to make occasional trips to 
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more distant points, especially baseball trips to the south at the opening of 
the season, and basketball trips to both coasts. Since joining the I.C.C. 
DePauw has regularly played a full schedule with all other members of 
the conference and with Wabash, and in most of the sports has added a 
few contests with other schools, larger or smaller, near-by or farther away. 

Although in Indiana basketball generally is the game of major interest, 
football can still be regarded as the leading sport at DePauw, as elsewhere 
in the colleges. In the early twenties, as in previous years, the high point 
of the season was the annual game with Wabash, played in Washington 
Park in Indianapolis, with a large part of the DePauw and Wabash stu- 
dents in attendance, and with parades and demonstrations on the streets 
of the city. One of the most glorious moments of DePauw’s football his- 
tory came a minute or two before the end of the 1920 game. The record 
of previous years showed an equal number of victories for both schools, 
and the 1919 game had resulted in a scoreless tie. It appeared that the 
1920 game would end the same way, when the impossible happened. In 
the gathering darkness, “Galloping” Galloway of DePauw kicked a field 
goal from the 47-yard line—with fifteen yards to spare, it was reported. 

DePauw had frequently played Big ‘Ten teams previous to 1919, and 
continued in such competition occasionally through the 1920's, playing 
a scoreless tie with Indiana in 1922 and defeating her 3-0 in 1923. But 
DePauw lost twelve games to Indiana, Illinois, Purdue, and Northwest- 
ern, as well as two to Notre Dame during that decade, and since then has 
avoided such uneven competition, except for a disastrous defeat by North- 
western in 1944. DePauw’s one appearance at West Point was in 1928, 
when the team won high praise by playing a plucky game and losing by 
only a 38-12 score. 

The 1933 season was a unique one in that DePauw was undefeated, 
untied, and unscored on, winning seven games from teams within Indi- 
ana. [he most sensational play of the season came in the Ball State game, 
when center George Lortz recovered a fumble and ran ninety-nine yards 
for a touchdown. ; 

DePauw’s record, since the beginning of her intercollegiate competi- 
tion in football, shows 277 victories, 253 defeats, and 32 ties. Until 1929 
football coaches seldom survived more than two or three seasons. Then 
Raymond R. (Gaumy) Neal, a Wabash and Washington and Jefferson 
player who had gone to the Rose Bow! with a champion W. and J. team, 
began a seventeen-year period as coach (followed by eight years as di- 
rector of physical education). Edwin (Mike) Snavely, an Illinois player, 
then was in charge of the team for nine years. Since 1959 the team has 
been coached by Thomas A. Mont, a star player at the University of 
Maryland and with the professional Washington Red-Skins, and a former 
Maryland coach. 

In basketball DePauw’s total record has been a little better than in 
football, with 520 wins against 428 losses, and, strange as it may seem, 
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two ties. Her record in Big ‘Ten competition in the early 1920's was almost 
phenomenal. In the 1921-22 season she lost to Indiana once, but also won 
once, and defeated Purdue—the conference champion that year—and 
Northwestern and Chicago. The only other losses that year were two to 
Wabash, but twice DePauw more than doubled the score on Notre Dame. 
The other great year in her Big Ten competition was 1923-24, when 
DePauw won over Chicago, Illinois, and Northwestern, and played a 
game with Wisconsin at Madison which was called with a tie score after 
three over-time periods. 

The basketball team inaugurated its short period in the Buckeye Con- 
ference by winning ten games while losing two, gaining the conference 
championship. The long competition with Wabash has resulted in fifty- 
six wins for DePauw, forty-eight for Wabash, one game as a result of a 
scoring error being recorded as a tie. Between 1931 and 1957 DePauw 
eight times won the championship among Indiana colleges. A feature of 
two recent seasons has been a trip to the West Coast, playing both South- 
ern California and the University of California at Los Angeles. In 1962 
DePauw played an especially creditable game against highly ranked 
Southern California. 

Baseball may be considered the national game, but at DePauw it has 
ranked far below football and basketball, both in popularity and in the 
records made by its teams. In scarcely a fourth of the seasons since 1919 
has the team won more games than it has lost. Several of the best seasons, 
however, have fallen within the last decade, and as a result of good records 
the team was invited in both 1960 and 1961 to participate in regional 
tournaments of the N.C.A.A. 

An unusual attraction for DePauw and Greencastle fans came in the 
spring of 1936 when through the courtesy of Ford Frick (1915), then 
president of the National League, the St. Louis Cardinals stopped in 
Greencastle for a game. The score of 16-3 in favor of the Cardinals was 
incidental; the main interest was in seeing such stars as Dizzy and Daffy 
Dean, Ducky Medwick, Ripper Collins, Frankie Frisch, Pepper Martin, 
Lippy Leo Durocher, and the rookie Johnny Mize play and clown. 

The track and field team has amassed a very different record, largely as 
a result of the coaching of LeRoy C. Buchheit over a period of three 
decades. Six times in a row between 1925 and 1930 and five additional 
times the track team placed first in Little State competition, and once in 
that of the I.C.C. since its meets have supplanted those of the Little State. 
Only three times in the last forty years has the team fallen below third 
place in the meets with its Indiana rivals. 

Among many men setting high individual records two stand out. Paul 
W. Jones in 1924 set a new national record in the broad jump at the 
Kansas Relays, and went to the Olympics. In 1925, 1926, and 1927 Dick 
Sturtridge went to the Penn Relays, and placed third, then fifth, and 
finally second in the decathlon. 
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In a sport closely related to track, DePauw had cross-country teams 
from time to time, and regularly during the last decade. During these 
years the teams, under the coaching of Robert Harvey, have won about 
two-thirds of their dual meets. 

Swimming is another sport with an irregular history. By the early 1920's 
swimming teams had been organized, which at first held meets with ath- 
letic clubs and Y.M.C.A.’s in Indianapolis, Richmond, and elsewhere, 
but within a few years found college teams with which to compete. The 
swimming program has developed especially since the coming of Charles 
Erdmann; the teams he has coached have won a large percentage of their 
dual meets, and have ranked high in the Little State and I.C.C. meets. 

DePauw tennis teams have made the finest records of any of her teams. 
Since 1949 they have won either the Little State or the 1.C.C. meets in 
all but three years, and in those years they placed second. Only occasion- 
ally have they lost a meet to any team other than those of the Big Ten. 

Probably least successful, so far as scores go, has been the attempt at 
golf. This can be explained in large part by the absence of a university 
golf course, and the frequent changes in the courses made available by 
Greencastle country clubs. As early as 1926 DePauw played Indiana, 
Butler, and Wabash, but with no victories. DePauw made good records 
in 1938, 1951, and 1952, but has usually lost a large majority of its 
matches, 

In wrestling, the one other sport now recognized by the I.C.C., 
DePauw lost four matches in 1957-58, its first year of competition, but 
won nine and lost only one the following year. Since then the record 
has been about fifty-fiftty. DePauw was honored by being selected for the 
regional wrestling N.C.A.A. tournament in 1962. 

Records have been found of occasional intercollegiate competition in 
other sports. DePauw competed in bowling with Wabash in 1922, and 
the following year the bowling club known as the Brooklyn Club gained 
admission to the National Intercollegiate Bowling League. Between 1924 
and 1926 DePauw sent fencing teams to meet National American Gym- 
nastic Union teams in Indianapolis. And in 1934 a DePauw team won 
the National Intercollegiate Ping Pong championship in Chicago. 

Perhaps the Sailing Club should also be mentioned, although it has 
had no connection with the department of physical education, and may 
be described as a cross between a social and an athletic organization. From 
time to time during the 1940’s and 1950's its members participated with 
other college groups in regattas held at various points in the Midwest, 
and even in New Orleans. 

During most years DePauw has played under rules which bar fresh- 
men from the varsity teams, but has fielded freshman teams in football, 
basketball, and occasionally track. The freshman games not only serve as 
a reward to those who faithfully battle the varsity day by day, but also 


are valuable try-outs for candidates for later varsity teams. 
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If too much attention has been given in the preceding paragraphs to 
DePauw victories, this is in no sense to be interpreted as placing the 
winning of victories above all other considerations; it rather indicates 
that even though emphasis is placed primarily on the academic and on 
the general welfare of the student, teams may be reasonably successful. 


7. [he Intramural Program for Men 


What particularly distinguishes DePauw’s athletic program from that of 
most other colleges is its intramural emphasis. Classes and organizations 
had sometimes arranged competition among themselves, and in 1920 the 
physical education department had arranged an interfraternity swimming 
meet. The extensively organized program of intramurals, however, began 
in 1925, under the leadership of William (Bish) Hughes, as part of his 
general program looking toward a new approach to the whole problem 
of the place of athletics in a college. 

The objective was to offer every student who does not participate on a 
varsity or freshman team an opportunity to engage in some competitive 
sport. ‘he fraternities, the halls, and the independents were organized 
into three leagues, and the champions of each league competed for the 
title. A point system was worked out with credits for relative standing in 
each sport, and the organizations competed for over-all standing, as well 
as for victories in each field. 

A member of the physical education staff served as director of intra- 
murals, but a large degree of control over the program was given to an 
Intramural Association, consisting of representatives of all the participat- 
ing organizations. By the 1960's fourteen sports were included in the 
program: badminton, basketball, basketball free throws, bowling, golf, 
handball, horseshoes, softball, swimming, table tennis, tennis, track and 
field, touch football Cwhich had taken the place of speedball), and 
volleyball. 

Competition among the organizations has been keen, and some of the 
games have attracted considerable spectator interest. What the depart- 
ment and the university as a whole value most in the program, however, 
is the participation of seventy-five per cent or more of the male students, 
who receive both physical conditioning and pleasure in the sports. In 
national physical education circles DePauw’s intramural program is con- 
sidered outstanding. It was doubtless a recognition of this fact, as well as 
of the high positions that he holds in the N.C.A.A., that in 1961 James 
Loveless was selected by the Asia Foundation to spend some months at 
the new University of Kabul in Afghanistan, setting up an athletic 


program. 


8. Coed Sports 


In the development of some phases of an intramural program before 
World War I DePauw’s women had made more advance than the men. 


er 
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The W.A.A. CWomen’s Athletic Association), founded in 1916, had 


directed rather extensive interclass and less extensive inter-organization 
competition in several sports, to which soccer in the 1920’s became an 
important addition. ‘The W.A.A. was supplanted in 1928 by the W.S.A. 
(Women’s Sports Association), which in turn gave way in 1941 to the 
W.R.A. CWomen’s Recreation Association ). 

By 1962 the intramural program sponsored by the W.R.A. included 
ten sports under two classifications, ‘Team sports were basketball, volley- 
ball, softball, and hockey: individual sports were archery, badminton, 
fencing, golf, tennis, and table tennis. Seven of these were the same as 
the men’s sports, but archery, fencing, and hockey were distinctively 
coed. The managers of each of the sports, together with the officers of 
the association, constituted a board directly in charge of the program. 

Play Days, starting in 1929, are occasions on which high school girls 
from neighboring towns are invited to the campus. Sports Days each 
spring and fall bring girls from various colleges of the state and from the 
University of Illinois for games with DePauw coeds in tennis, badminton, 
hockey, volleyball, and bowling. 

Two organizations sponsored by the physical education department 
have been especially successful. Naiad, organized for the best swimmers 
in 1921, set qualifications for membership so high that in those days when 
opportunities for swimming were not so common, only a few girls could 
meet them. Reorganized in 1932 the organization has become much 
larger, and among other activities has prepared elaborate water pageants, 
especially for May Day. DePauw swimmers have competed in national 
telegraphic meets with other college groups, and have participated in a 
synchronized swimming meet with numerous colleges at Bowling Green, 
Ohio. In 1960 Mary Lou Miller, of the physical education staff, took four 
of the Naiads to the University of Massachusetts to offer demonstrations 
for the Association of Synchronized Swimming for College Women. 

Orchesis was first organized in 1939 for girls interested in modern 
dance. Later under the direction of Martha Cornick it turned also to 
the religious dance and became well known in that field. In addition to 
giving frequent programs on the campus each year, it has participated in 
a Festival of Religious Art at Boston University, and in 1956 four of its 
members with Miss Cornick joined a group of American Methodist lead- 
ers in the field of religious art, offering programs in European churches 
and university centers. 

Teams of DePauw girls have been playing an increasing number of 
games with teams from other colleges, at other times as well as on the 
Sports Days. It is an evidence of the desire to keep these games on the 
basis of sports for sports’ sake that they have been given so little publicity, 
and that no formal records of scores have been preserved. 
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In 1961-62 seventy-seven student organizations were officially recog- 
nized, in addition to twenty-three fraternities and sororities, organizations 
in the residence halls, and the semi-official organizations such as the 
athletic teams and the orchestra and the choir. Added together these 
would total well beyond one hundred, approximating one organization 
for each twenty students. Some few students belonged to no group; more 
belonged to many. An earlier survey had reached similar figures, and had 
pointed out that DePauw had about four times as many organizations in 
proportion to its student body as had a state university in a neighboring 
state. Perhaps some other campuses are as extensively organized, but cer- 
tainly no DePauw student can justifiably complain that he lacks oppor- 
tunity to join some group or groups in which he can make helpful con- 
tacts with fellow students, gain something of a Rotary Club experience, 
and while away his idle hours, or even hours that might be more profitably 
employed. 


1. Student Religious Organizations 
The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association had experienced their most active periods during the 
three or four decades previous to World War I. Both continued to hold 
weekly meetings for a number of years after the war. The Y.M.C.A. even 
established new groups, such as a freshman Y.M.C.A. and a Lake Geneva 
Club comparable to a group the Y.W.C.A. had organized earlier, for 
students who had attended summer conferences. But by 1929 the 
Y.M.C.A. had disappeared. ‘The Y.W.C.A. continued its weekly meet- 
ings for some years, but shifted its emphasis to study groups and com- 
munity services, occasionally extending the latter beyond Greencastle, 
even to Flanner House in Indianapolis. 

Clubs for men planning to enter the ministry had been in existence, 
known as the Preachers’ Club or the Ministerial Club, or since 1914 as 
the Oxford Club. But in 1921 representatives of DePauw and of six 
other colleges met at Northwestern and formed the Oxford Club of 
America, as an interdenominational organization for ministerial students. 
Following that, a club with sixty-four members was established at De- 
Pauw, and flourished for many years. By the later fifties, however, pic- 
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tures of the organization in the Mirages were showing only two or three 
men and four or five women. In 1925 a Religious Education Club was 
formed, primarily by students of the religious education department, but 
open also to any student interested in the subject. 

Until about 1930 student activities in connection with the Greencastle 
churches had centered largely in the established organizations for young 
people, chiefly the Epworth League in the Methodist church and the 
Christian Endeavor societies in the other churches. Since then distinc- 
tively student organizations have been established. Naturally the largest 
have been connected with the Methodist Church. First came a Methodist 
Student Union, then a Wesley Fellowship, a Methodist Student Move- 
ment, and the Methodist Student Foundation. In addition to the regular 
Sunday evening meetings, varying degrees of emphasis have been given 
to retreats, deputation teams to nearby churches, community service, and 
in recent years to the Wesley Players, presenting religious drama. 

The Presbyterian and the Disciples, or Christian, groups have generally 
been next largest to the Methodists. Among the Presbyterians the Chris- 
tian Endeavor was succeeded by a Presbyterian Student Union, and 
then for many years a Westminster Fellowship. Students at the Christian 
Church were organized into a Student Board of Deacons, a College 
Women’s Church Council, and then into a Disciples Student Fellowship. 
In 1959 the Presbyterian and Christian groups joined to form a United 
Campus Christian Fellowship, designed to include a number of other 
denominations as well. 

Some Lutheran students combined with local Lutherans to hold serv- 
ices, at first in a small house owned by the university on South Locust 
Street, then in the Presbyterian Church and in the Union Building. In 
1950 they formed a Gamma Mu chapter of an international organization 
of Lutheran students known as Gamma Delta, and in 1956 cooperated 
with townspeople in securing a temporary home on Walnut Street for 
the newly organized Peace Lutheran Church. 

In a similar fashion Episcopalian students joined local citizens in ar- 
ranging church services in temporary locations including the Presbyterian 
Church. They formed an organization which in 1951 became the Canter- 
bury Club in connection with the new Episcopalian Church. Baptist 
students have met in a Baptist Fellowship and a Navigators’ Sunday 
School class. Catholic students in 1941 formed a Catholic Study group, 
and six years later a Newman Club. 

Among the most recent developments have been a Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, which changed its name to Religious Individualists, a Christian 
Science Club, holding weekly meetings for study and testimony, and a 
Jewish Student Fellowship. 

In connection with several of the Greencastle churches Sunday School 
classes for students, frequently taught by members of the faculty, have 
functioned with varying degrees of student interest. 
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In 1941 a Council on Religious Life was established primarily to co- 
ordinate the activities of these various organizations, and to work with 
university officials in conducting the annual religious evaluation or re- 
ligious emphasis week. Its membership includes representatives of the 
separate church organizations, the Y.W.C.A., the student senate, the 
faculty and administration, and the Greencastle Ministerial Association. 


2. Departmental Clubs 


The establishment of clubs in connection with the work of the various 
academic departments was well under way before World War I. Although 
differing in procedure they had similar objectives, being designed to in- 
crease sociability among students in the department, and to supplement 
the class work with talks by visiting authorities, members of the staff, and 
by students. Sometimes considered as “honoraries” and limited to the 
most promising students, in other cases they included larger numbers of 
interested students. Many were local, others were afhiliated with more 
or less permanent national organizations. Some had unimaginative de- 
scriptive names, others used Greek letters, either the initial letters of 
Greek words or Greek letters corresponding to the initial letters of Eng- 
lish words. ‘They experienced many ups and downs, and many of them 
dropped out entirely for certain periods, their degree of activity depending 
on the interest of faculty members and students at various times. 

The best days of the department clubs seem to have been between the 
wars. [he literary societies were gone, and the department clubs, to some 
extent like the societies in offering a combination of educational and 
social features, in a sense took their place. Radio and television and the 
increasing round of social activities were gaining on the clubs in the 
years immediately before World War II, and although many of the clubs 
have survived to the present, others have disappeared and the surviving 
clubs generally attract fewer students than previously. 

Among the oldest clubs on the campus were those in connection with 
the foreign languages. Sodalitas Latina, with the longest record of con- 
tinuous activity, and the newer Greek Epsilon Epsilon, following the 
rapid decline in number of students electing the subjects which had 
originally composed half of the curriculum, combined in 1946 to form 
the Classics Club. After the United States had entered World War I, 
when the study of German almost disappeared from the curriculum, no 
student organization for that department was possible, but at the war’s 
end a club was promptly formed, which in 1925 as Der Deutsche Bund 
was afhliated with the American Federation of German Clubs. L’Alliance 
Francaise in 1923 affiliated with a national organization, but later dropped 
out and was succeeded by another French Club, El Circulo Espanol con- 
tinued during part of the period. In 1937 Phi Sigma Iota, a national so- 
ciety for teachers and advanced students of French, Spanish, and Italian, 
established a group at DePauw. 
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The English department has not had any general departmental club, 
but Tusitala, the Shakespeare Club, and the Poetry Club, all founded 
before World War I, have continued to the present. 

In the Speech department Delta Sigma Rho for outstanding debaters 
and Duzer Du for actors continued, the latter affiliating in 1924 with Pi 
Epsilon Delta, also known as the National Collegiate Players. With the 
development of work in radio, in 1946 a Student Radio Guild, Epsilon 
Pi Alpha, was formed. ‘The Wesley Players have been mentioned in 
connection with the Methodist Student Foundation. An Art Theater 
was established in 1958 for the presentation of experimental drama, 
especially of one-act plays and theater-in-the-round. While not directly 
connected with the department these two groups were other expressions 
of interest in the drama. In addition to these more specialized groups 
there was for a time a Mask and Gavel Club for majors in the department. 

In the social sciences the Toynbee Society of the sociology department 
in 1960 celebrated a half-century of continuous activity. Alpha Kappa 
Delta was formed in 1948 as a chapter of a national organization for 
sociology majors with a B average. The history department for many years 
sponsored a club, sometimes bearing the name of John Clark Ridpath. 
During part of the time political science faculty and students co- 
operated in maintaining a history and political science club with some 
separate and some joint meetings, but after 1932 political science had its 
own Pi Sigma Alpha, affiliated with a national organization. Capitalizing 
on the interest in the centennial of the war, a Civil War Round Table 
was organized in 1960. An economics group, known in 1927 as the Artus 
Club, became a member of the national Omicron Delta Gamma. A 
rather unusual organization founded in 1928 as the Ricardo Club was 
open to any student interested in economics, with a board of directors 
consisting of one member from each class in the economics department. 

The science departments have had a joint club and also one or more 
clubs in each department. A Science Club formed in 1929 included out- 
standing majors from each of the departments. Separate zoology and 
botany clubs were supplemented by a chapter of the national biological 
honorary, Beta Beta Beta, and after the development of increasing in- 
terest in bacteriology a chapter of Phi Epsilon Phi, the national honorary 
for botany and bacteriology students. Chemistry and physics had their 
own clubs, and mathematics its Naperian Club. Soon after the home 
economics department was established, a Home Economics Club came 
into existence, and it has differed from others in financing various proj- 
ects by sales of cook books compiled by its members and of occasional 
sales of cookies and fruitcakes of their own baking. To a Psychology 
Club which had existed since 1929 was added in 1954 an honorary for 
psychology majors designated as Psi Chi. 

Fostered by the department of education, an Education Club existed 
after 1929, and after 1950 a Future Teachers of America, afhliated with 
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the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and the National Education 
Association. While religious education was a separate department it 
sponsored a club which included many students in addition to its own 
majors. At times the philosophy department also sponsored a club. 

Succeeding various clubs in the earlier history of the art department, 
in 1944 a chapter of the national Kappa Pi was established, which has 
included among its activities sponsorship of art exhibits and auctions of 
its members’ works. In the School of Music honoraries which had existed 
before World War I and had dropped out were reinstated by the national 
organizations, Mu Phi Epsilon for women and Phi Mu Alpha (Sin- 
fonia) for men. The men’s group in 1925 published, in connection 
with the student council, a Songs of DePauw. In that same year the 
American Guild of Organists, in the Indiana branch of which Van Den- 
man Thompson and other DePauw music teachers had been active, 
established at DePauw its first collegiate chapter. In 1936 Pi Kappa 
Lambda, a national organization recognizing high achievement in music 
with standards comparable to those of Phi Beta Kappa, set up its Omicron 
chapter at DePauw. ‘The orchestra and the bands, the university choir, 
the motet choir, the glee clubs, the Collegians, the madrigal singers, and 
the Opera Workshop, not in any strict sense departmental clubs, served 
something of the same purpose. Similarly the D men’s organization, the 
women’s Physical Education Club, Orchesis, and Naiad in some of their 
activities were comparable to departmental clubs. 

The military units too had their clubs. ‘The R.O.T.C. of 1919 to 1934 
had an Officers’ Club and Scabbard and Blade, and for its coed sponsors 
a local sorority designated Alpha Mu Phi. Its Rifle Club included coed 
members. The Air Force R.O.T.C. has had an Arnold Air Society for 
advanced cadets and a Sabre Command for freshmen and sophomores, 
and since 1960 a sister organization known as the Angel Flight. 

Almost immediately after the establishment of the School of Nursing, 
its students formed a Nursing Club. In 1957 the club adopted the Greek 
letters Sigma Tau Mu, standing for “service toward mankind.” In the 
spring of 1962 the Omega chapter of Sigma ‘Theta Tau, an honorary 
society for students of nursing, was installed, including a few members 
of the graduating class and of previous classes. 


3. Other Student Clubs 


Of the other clubs on the DePauw campus the preprofessional groups 
were the most closely related to academic interests. Most active of these 
was Sigma Delta Chi, which had been established in 1909 as a journal- 
istic fraternity at DePauw. From this beginning a national organization 
had developed, embracing by 1962 seventy-nine chapters on university or 
college campuses and sixty-nine chapters of professional journalists. Its 
first chapter outside the United States was installed in London in 1962 by 
the national president, Buren H. McCormack (1930). Members of the 
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local chapter published the Yellow Crab, participated in other campus 
publications, staged the gridiron dinners, and sponsored campus enter- 
tainments. 

In the fall of 1919 a sister organization Theta Sigma Phi established a 
chapter at DePauw, a chapter which was reinstated in 1959 after having 
dropped out for several years. In 1930 students interested in advertising 
set up a DePauw chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma, a national organization 
whose ultimate purpose is the improvement of the quality of advertising. 

Earlier organizations of pre-medical students under various names were 
succeeded in 1934 by the Alpha chapter of Delta Omicron Chi. The 
organizations of pre-theological students have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with student religious activities. 

Two organizations have been interested primarily in international 
affairs. A Cosmopolitan Club was organized in 1922, including all 
foreign students and an equal number of other students. It became as- 
sociated with the National Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment, and when that organization selected 
Indianapolis for its 1930 national meeting, the DePauw and the Indian- 
apolis Intercollegiate groups were required to furnish the national officers 
for a two-year period. The responsibilities of the national president and 
secretary fell on DePauw faculty sponsors of the organization. An Inter- 
national Relations Club for many years consisted of a current history 
class in the history department, with additional students participating, 
aided by materials furnished by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. After World War II it was a reorganized as a distinctly 
student organization, and in 1959 reached a peak membership of about 
300, and conducted an extensive program of lectures, seminars, and films. 
Under both the earlier and the later forms of organization, the Interna- 
tional Relations Club was host to midwestern conventions, the 1940 
meeting bringing distinguished speakers and about 275 students from 
neighboring campuses. 

From time to time more or less formal organizations looking toward 
the ending of racial discriminations have existed, notably the Council 
on Minority Equality and, most recently, Challenge. Organizations giv- 
ing support to the major political parties have existed most of the time, 
in later years known as the Young Republicans and the Jackson Club. 
By the 1960’s a Conservative Club had also been formed. Most active in 
the years of presidential campaigns, they have stimulated student in- 
terest in politics, and have brought important political leaders to the 
campus. 

Other organizations have been concerned almost exclusively with 
campus interests. In 1919 a local group of senior women was granted 
membership in the national Mortar Board, and since that time selection 
to Mortar Board, on the basis of scholarship, leadership, and service, has 
been considered an especially high honor. The senior honorary affords 
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one instance where the men followed a precedent set by the women, the 
comparable organization for senior men known as Blue Key not being 
established on the national scale until 1925, and the DePauw group 
not until 1927. In 1939 the DePauw men withdrew from the national 
organization and substituted a similar local one under the name of Gold 
Key. 

In keeping with the importance of fraternities and sororities on the 
DePauw campus, Kappa Tau Kappa for men and the Panhellenic Coun- 
cil for women have been active organizations. Consisting of a senior 
and a junior chosen by each fraternity or sorority, they coordinate the 
activities of their groups, and draw up rush and training rules. Connected 
with Kappa Tau Kappa is a Freshman Interfraternity Council. Kappa 
Tau Kappa has sometimes taken over functions beyond those strictly 
concerned with fraternities, leading a former historian to refer- to its 
“more or less helpful part in running the campus.” Less formally organ- 
ized and transitory groups have attempted to bring together individuals 
from fraternities and sororities, and the Freshman Council and Beta 
Delta Pi for sophomores, both organized in 1926-27, undertook to bring 
representatives of the halls and off-campus groups together with fraternity 
and sorority members. 

Students who in their younger days were Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts 
have the Alpha Phi Omega and Delta Phi Eta organizations, through 
which they help the Greencastle scouts and participate in other com- 
munity service. 

The Vigilance Committee of pre-World War I days has been sup- 

lanted by various groups under such names as Boosters, Spex, and Pep 
Club. These organizations, either for men or for both men and women, 
have attempted to promote the old college spirit, especially in connection 
with athletics. 

In 1926 the New England Club, which later took the name Yankee 
Club, started a rash of organizations of students from various localities, 
among them Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Dayton, and the Falls City 
group representing Louisville, Jeffersonville and New Albany. 

In addition to all these there have been still other special-interest 
groups. After World War I an Amerex Club was formed by men who 
had served in the war zone, and after World War II a Gamma Iota by 
ex-service men. These organizations naturally died out within a short 
time as students having had military service were graduated. The func- 
tion of such organizations as the Camera Club and the Bridge Club are 
evident from their names. The Brooklyn Club, on the other hand, had 
no reference to students from a certain locality, but was devoted especially 
to bowling, with interfraternal and social aspects. The Black Friars, 
never officially recognized, have appeared and disappeared from time to 
time. hey were described in one Mirage as men who were interested—, 
with their specific interest a secret one. Something of a sensation de- 
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veloped in 1959 when twelve of their members were suspended on ac- 
count of violations of the university’s anti-drinking rules. A girls’ group, 
Gamma Beta T'au, has been described as a pale counterpart of the Black 
Friars, and like it has had no official recognition. 

If this list of clubs is not long enough, one might add the scholastic 
honoraries, the student government agencies, the athletic teams, and the 
staffs of the various publications and the radio workshop. It is with relief 
that it can be stated that the authorities occasionally failed to sanction the 
establishment of additional organizations, such as a projected Alpha 
Omicron Beta, representing office boys in the residence halls, and Sigma 


Sigma Sigma to be composed of “females’ food flingers.” 


4. Student Government 


The catalogues for 1919-20 and the next few years carried this statement 
regarding student self-government. 


The administration approves and encourages an organization which includes 
all students in every department of the institution and is known as “The Stu- 
dent Body.” Every suggestion or request it makes is treated with the utmost 
respect and consideration. . 


The administration, however, reserved the right to exercise 


such measures of supervision and control of student conduct as mature judg- 
ment and experience indicate to be needful for the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of young people. 


Just where the balance shall be struck between the powers of the 
students and those of the administration has remained a point of contro- 
versy. Students often complained that they were not given sufficient 
power, but also seemed hesitant to use the power that was granted. Com- 
plaints of the lethargy of the student body as a whole have been almost 
constant, as have been charges of political chicanery against those who 
have been most active. The tendency has been to find fault with the 
particular machinery of student government, and in the hope of improve- 
ment to change its form every few years. 

In 1919 the organization of the student body included a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer elected by the students as a whole to 
serve as officers both of the student body and of the student council. 
Other members of the council included the presidents of the W.S.G.A. 
and the W.A.A. (the women’s self-government and athletic associations), 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., Mortar Board and Kappa Tau Kappa, 
representatives of the “D” Association and The DePauw, one representa- 
tive of unorganized men and another of unorganized women, together 
with four students chosen by the senior class, three by the juniors, two 
by the sophomores, and one by the freshmen. 

Within three years the student council was streamlined by omitting 
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the representatives of the classes, except for the presidents of the junior 
and senior classes. Later the presidents of the sophomore and freshman 
classes were added, but the demise of the Y.M.C.A. by 1929 and omission 
of separate representation for Mortar Board left membership in the 
council at thirteen. 

Elections to the student body offices were generally the result of the 
manipulations of two “political parties,’ whose caucuses made the 
nominations. Each party, as had been the case in the earlier “combina- 
tions,’ was an alliance of certain fraternities, sororities, residence halls, 
and independent students, masquerading under a meaningless name. 
The Progressives described themselves as “the party with a conscience,” 
while the Conservatives designated theirs as “the party that is doing 
things.” In 1921 six fraternities and a group of independent men broke 
from the old groupings and formed a Liberal Party with a slogan de- 
manding “democracy, equality, a fair deal, and square play.” What was 
left of the dismayed old parties boycotted the election, allowing the 
Liberals to elect their whole ticket. But within a year the two-party system 
had returned, and continued with parties under changing names such as 
Constitution, University, and Union. 

In 1928 in an exceptionally close election for president of the student 
body a coed almost upset the traditional masculine supremacy, losing by 
only 518-559. For the next year or two only one party showed any 
strength, and the elections were described in terms of “fiasco” and 
“travesty,” but by 1930 the two-party system was once more flourishing. 

As described in the 1921 Mirage the function of the council was not 
only to arrange for all student elections and have charge of such functions 
as Old Gold Day, but to further all movements looking toward a “big- 
ger, better and finer DePauw.” ‘The feeling increased that the student 
council was not accomplishing anything toward its high objectives and 
that student interest in it was limited largely to political skullduggery, 
and plans were advanced for a new kind of government which might elim- 

inate the political elements and produce a more active organization. After 
extended discussion, in mass meetings and more informally, the student 
body on March 1, 1932 voted for a senate plan of government. Only 755 
students bothered to vote, however, and the new plan won by only seven 
votes. 
In the new senate each fraternity, sorority, house of residence, or 
independent group would choose one representative, and if it had more 
than fifty members an additional representative for each fifty or major 
fraction of fifty. Each member was to act according to his personal judg- 
ment and not as a representative of his group. The senate would elect 
the officers of the student body, and all other officers previously elected 
by the students as a whole or by the student council. In its first election 
a representative of the independent men was chosen as president. The 
Mirage of 1933, stating that it was devoted to satire as a means of analysis 
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and reform, referred to the new plan as one formed by dreamers and far- 
sighted politicians, to do away with everything naughty. 

The first student senate continued for four years, and seems to have 
disappointed nearly everyone except the most ardent politicians, In elec- 
tions by the senate the caucuses functioned as they had previously done, 
and the senate seemed engrossed in its elections rather than in any leader- 
ship in attacking campus problems. Its meetings at times were character- 
ized by walkouts, at others by filibusters, and even by the incorrect addi- 
tion of votes. “Some enjoyed the shenanigans,’ observed one com- 
mentator, and another, noting that the senate amuses the students with 
“its childish scrimmages and walkouts,” concluded that “no greater farce 
exists on the campus.” Apparently many students agreed with a state- 
ment in The DePauw that the senate was bankrupt and no longer de- 
served to exist. In connection with plans for revamping student govern- 
ment Professor Voltmer’s class in Political Parties made a trial run of 
the Hare system of proportional representation, and a new plan was 
drawn up proposing the use of that system in choosing a Student Execu- 
tive Board. 

The student body in March 1936 approved the new plan by 288 to 66, 
a vote sufficiently decisive in expressing the opinion of the quarter of the 
students who voted. This Student Executive Board, later called the 
Student Governing Board, although starting with so little support, con- 
tinued in operation for the fifteen years of President Wildman’s admin- 
istration, the longest period for any form of student government cor- 
responding with the longest presidential administration in DePauw’s 
history. It included a frank recognition of political parties and caucuses. 
Nominating conventions consisted of one representative for each ten 
members of a fraternity, sorority, residence hall, or independent group. 
Nominations might also be made by any twenty-five students. The board 
consisted of fifteen members chosen from these nominations by popular 
vote, using the Hare proportional representation voting plan. ‘The board 
elected its own officers, who also served as officers of the student body. 

Nominating conventions were patterned more or less closely on those 
of the national political parties. Their programs sometimes included the 
singing of the Star Spangled Banner, an opening prayer, and band 
music, as well as nominating speeches and votes. Nominees were sup- 
ported by leaflets, posters, tags, marching bands, and torchlight parades. 
In the 1947 campaign a manure spreader symbolized the broken promises 
of the party in power, and leaflets were dropped from airplanes. 

Wide criticism of the plan soon developed. A DePauw columnist con- 
demned the elections as dirty and autocratic, characterized by “gutter poli- 
tics.” Others found them “too crooked” and a “disgrace to democracy.” ‘The 
student was said to be faced with the dilemma to “vote for the party ticket 
or turn traitor and vote for the best man,” and the “coed” might have 
to weigh the demands of her “pin-man” with those of her social group. 
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The activities of the board varied from year to year. Following the 
troubled years of World War II, it cooperated in restoring the normal 
student activities. As an example of an ambitious program, the board in 
1947 set up committees to work on “coke-joint cleanliness,” bus trans- 
portation to out-of-town games, general enthusiasm in support of athletic 
and other university events, and on the equalization of athletic awards 
for various sports. But criticisms continued, directed chiefly against the 
do-nothingness of the board and the evils of the party system. There 
seemed to be little difference in the aims and programs of the two parties, 
campaign expenses were increasing, and friendships were strained in the 
“sham battles.” A reforming editor of The DePauw asked: “Are we to be 
prepared for the corruption of real politics by practicing that very cor- 
ruption ourselves’? 

Although little encouragement could be derived from the history of the 
1932-36 experiment with a student senate, the thoughts of the reformers 
turned more and more in that direction. After months of discussion a 
senate plan was drawn up, and in a referendum conducted in February 
1952 it was endorsed by a vote of 420-145, not quite a third of the 
students voting. The organization was set up the following May in what 
was described as the quietest election in the history of student govern- 
ment. With few major changes the plan then adopted was still in effect 
ten years later. 

The senate is a large body, including a senior or a junior from each 
house of residence. Members are chosen in their junior year, to serve for 
two-year terms, half of the houses designating their members each year 
Cobviously the arrangements for representation from the freshman 
dormitories are somewhat different). ‘The senate until 1962 elected its 
own officers, including only the conventional president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer; and each spring nominations and elections were 
held on the same day. ‘The members had been able to observe the activi- 
ties of the junior members during the year, and could vote for the new 
officers on the basis of such observation. Presumably this was an im- 
portant gain over any previous system, especially as it also reduced to a 
minimum the opportunity for parties or factions to function. A modifica- 
tion of the plan was made in 1962, when the election of the president 
was thrown open to the student body as a whole, primarily with the hope 
of stirring up greater interest of the students in their own government. 
Three students announced themselves as candidates, and conducted 
active campaigns. Although some organizations gave their support to 
one or another candidate, the old factions, combinations, or parties did 
not reappear. 

The student senate has had to face many of the same problems faced 
by former student governments. One has been general student apathy 
toward any suggested reforms. An illustration of this was furnished by 
the failure of the students as a whole to take any deep interest in the 
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discussion of an honor system when from 1955 to 1957 the senate was 
urging its consideration. As a previous student governing body had done 
nearly forty years earlier, the senate dropped the matter. Another prob- 
lem has grown out of the relationship of the senate toward other organi- 
zations. Although in theory it should be the dominant body in student 
life, it has not had such a position. To many of the students the functions 
of Kappa Tau Kappa and Pan-Hellenic have seemed more important, 
and A.W.S. continues to make many of the regulations having to do 
with the life and activity of the coeds. In recent years a large number of 
boards and committees for regulating student activities has been formed, 
with representation of administration, faculty, and students, and the 
province of the senate has been to choose the student members of such 
groups rather than to control student activities directly. ‘The senate does 
have direct functions in connection with Old Gold Day, Dads’ Day, 
Scholarship or Honors weekend, the freshman orientation week, and 
various conferences on university affairs. Its president is the representa- 
tive of the student body on all formal occasions. Perhaps above all it is a 
sounding board for student opinion, especially student grievances, and 
both directly and through its appointments to joint committees it serves 
as the liaison between students and administration. 

Whether or not there is any clear connection between participation in 
student government and success in later life, many of those most active 
in student government in the twenties and thirties have had notable 
careers. William Springer has been a member of Congress, and David 
Lilienthal headed the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Atomic 
Energy Commission before turning to business. Bernard Kilgore heads 
the Dow Jones Company. Lawyers Alvin Rockwell of California and 
Wendell Kay of Alaska were active student leaders. And among those in 
education are Professors William Cragin of Stephens College and Paul 
Van Riper of Cornell, President John Millett of Miami, and DePauw’s 
own Dean Robert Farber and Public Relations Director Norman Knights. 

While all these changes were taking place in the general student 
government plan, the pre-World War I Woman’s Self Government As- 
sociation, although rechristened in 1926 as the Association of Women 
Students, continued with relative stability. It functions through a senior 
executive board, a senate, and a projects board, in which all university 
women have representation, making regulations and carrying out projects 
appropriate for women students. 


5. Student-Faculty-Administration Cooperation 


President Wildman stated that as a general principle “students should 
not be treated as immature adolescents but as young, responsible citizens 
of a community. Most of them,” he added, “rise to the occasion when 
they accept such responsibility.” ‘This was not an entirely new principle. 
Without formal organization student opinions had been consulted, and 
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under President Murlin a Council on Student Affairs had been created, 
in which seven students sat with eight administrators and four teachers. 
Later reorganized as the Student-Administration-Faculty Council, in 
1961 it became the University Council, including the fourteen members 
of the faculty committee on Student-Faculty Relations and an equal 
number of students. Co-chairmen of the committee are the president of 
the student senate and the chairman of the faculty committee. This 
committee is the most direct agency for student-faculty-administration 
liaison. 

With the opening of the Student Union Building in 1951 another 
important organization in which the university community cooperates 
was established. ‘The Memorial Student Union Board includes a student 
elected by the student body as its president, a student from the senate, 
five students as chairmen of the areas in which the Union operates, along 
with members of the administration, faculty, and alumni. 

Similarly students hold membership on boards regulating student 
activities, such as two members on the Athletic Board, five on the Little 
Theater Board, six on the Board of Control of Student Publications, five 
on the board which arranges the activities schedule, and one on the 
Radio Advisory Board. The Council on Religious Life is composed 
largely of students. A Student-Faculty Committee, which works with 
the dean of chapels in planning the chapel programs, includes five 
students, and a Curriculum Committee of nine students offers sugges- 
tions to faculty committees. Cooperation of students in the counseling and 
guidance program has been mentioned elsewhere. 

Students have assumed responsibility in some of the most difficult 
phases of regulation of student conduct. Three students help formulate 
the automobile regulations. For many years three students sat along 
with administrators and teachers on the Discipline Committee, where 
they assumed equal authority with the officials, and in some cases urged 
more severe penalties than the officials suggested. Student control over 
discipline became almost complete when in the spring of 1960, after 
lengthy discussion, the student body voted 827-164 for the establishment 
of a Student Court. The court consists of nine students appointed by the 
student senate, operating with the advice of two faculty members and 
an administrator. It deals with violation of university rules, or conduct 
prejudicial to the best interests of the university, and recommends pen- 

alties to the president of the university. In spite of the newness of the 
organization, and the inevitable lack of maturity of its members, it has 
during its first two years functioned quietly and effectively. 


6. Student Publications 
Following some serious difficulties in the spring of 1920, The DePauw 


Daily in the fall of that year yielded to The DePauw, to be published 
only twice a week. A new Publication Board, consisting of three faculty 
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members and four students, took general charge. After four years the 
publication became a tri-weekly, and has so continued to the present, 
except for the year 1944-45, when wartime limitations on paper reduced 
it temporarily to a bi-weekly. 

Students have frequently asked for credit toward graduation for work 
on the paper. ‘This has seldom been granted, although a plan was in effect 


in 1924 whereby contributions to The DePauw might be counted toward 


credit in journalism courses. During much of the time Theta Sigma Phi 
has published the May Day and Old Gold Day issues of the paper. Oc- 
casional April Fool Day issues have taken many liberties, such as an- 
nouncing the marriage of bachelor members of the faculty or the relaxa- 
tion of many university rules, and making attacks sometimes little short 
of libel on members of the university community. In 1933 and for a few 
succeeding years a rotogravure section published weekly by the Col- 
legiate Digest was included as a supplement once a week. 

The content of the paper has varied with the interests of the editor and 
his staff. Recording of student activities and announcing those to come 
have filled a large share of its columns. Granting that intercollegiate and 
intramural athletics play a major role in student life, they have perhaps 
received an undue share of the paper’s space, at the expense of intel- 
lectual, artistic, and religious activities. 

Columns of every sort and letters to the editor have supplemented edi- 
torials as expressions of student opinion. Columns have appeared under 
such captions as “Heard and Overheard, by Ear.” Probably the out- 
standing column was that of “Deacon Ductor,” the wit and wisdom of 
which launched its author, Claude A. Mahoney, on a highly successful 
journalistic and radio career. 

At times quite provincial, The DePauw has at other times given serious 
attention to national and world affairs, with varying degrees of im- 
partiality and competence. Crusades have been almost constant, some- 
times for such worthy ideals as an honor system or at least for honor in ‘ 
examinations, for better student government, or for more power for 
students in regulating their own affairs. Until the mid-twenties when 
the Methodist Book of Discipline was amended and dancing and card- 
playing were permitted on the campus, the demand for the legalization 
of these “worldly amusements” was almost continuously expressed. Other 
crusades gave the impression that the world’s major problems would be 
best solved if the university would sanction a fifteen-minute later closing 
hour at the girls’ residences or a legal glass of beer. Editorials and student 
letters often have voiced bitter criticisms of university policies based on 
inadequate information, and on the other hand they have at times offered 
valid criticisms accompanied by constructive suggestions, and have even 
occasionally boasted of certain merits in the university. 

During the 1930’s high ratings were awarded The DePauw by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press and the All-American Newspaper Critical Service. 
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Among the large number of DePauw graduates who have become 
successful journalists, many got their start on the staff of The DePauw. 
Such a list would include not only Bernard Kilgore and many others of 
the Wall Street Journal, Eugene C. Pulliam of the Indianapolis Star 
and other papers, and the Maxwell brothers of the Chicago Tribune, but 
also several women, especially from the period after 1939 when for the 
first time a coed was made editor of the paper. 

The length of life of The DePauw Magazine has been second only 
to that of The DePauw. Although changing to a different format in 1935 
it continued until 1937 as an outlet for essays, short stories, poems, and 
book reviews by students, and occasionally by faculty and alumni. Re- 
vived in 1955, it has continued in a somewhat more limited form. 

Also having a relatively long, but an intermittent life, was the Yellow 
Crab, published by Sigma Delta Chi. After its original publication in 
1914 and occasional issues thereafter, the faculty in the spring of 1919 
had directed Sigma Delta Chi to publish no further issues except with 
official approval. Issued sparingly during the early twenties, it enjoyed 
its best days during the late years of that decade, with four or five issues a 
year. [he large number of items reprinted from it by College Humor 
gratified its publishers. In view of its declining financial success, how- 
ever, its editors in the fall of 1932 decided that it had become too literary 
and would have to be revivified by including more risque matter. ‘The 
result was probation for its editors, including loss of their scholarships, 
and the suspension of the local chapter of Sigma Delta Chi by its na- 
tional officers, who found the publication out of accord with the ideals of 
the fraternity. For the students there was a happy ending, as they con- 
fessed and repented, were relieved of their penalties, continued on, and 
several eventually became journalists, one a university professor and an- 
other a university president; and the parent chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
was restored. But as for the Yellow Crab, the Mirage of that year carried 
an “In Memoriam,” adding that “even the black sheep of the family 
must have a tombstone.” 

In 1938 The Boulder appeared as a quarterly magazine, designed to 
take the place of both The DePauw Magazine and the Yellow Crab. It 
was described in one Mirage as a unique combination of literature and 
humor, in another as having the qualities of Esquire and the Saturday 
Evening Post, and in the 1953 Mirage as another magazine which had 
been buried. | 

With the demise of The Boulder, Hoot began an intermittent life of 
several years, although its five issues in 1952-53 gave the same Mirage 
which had buried The Boulder occasion to refer to it as having already 
become a DePauw tradition. In the words of the 1957 Mirage, however, 
it “fell prey to the college habit of equating smut with humor,” and the 
annual added its requiem—“ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

The Mirage, after its early irregular publication, has been issued every 
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year since 1909. In keeping with the growth of the student body, the 
book has naturally grown larger year by year, and has also become more 
elaborate. Many features, such as pictures of seniors and juniors, of the 
student organizations, of administrative officers, and of university build- 
ings have continued without major changes. Group pictures of faculty 
members have sometimes taken the place of individual pictures. Special 
_ themes have been used in individual volumes, such as Hillary Bailey’s 
“shadow-art” pictures in the 1925 issue, or Hetzer Hartsock’s wood carv- 
ings in 1940, or pirates and ships in 1928, or “the spacious times of Queen 
Bess,” with quotations from Shakespeare throughout the 1930 issue. The 
1933 Mirage harked back to the 1889 issue, reproducing an illustration 
by Homer Davisson; the 1937 book naturally featured the one hundredth 
anniversary; and the 1961 issue jumped the gun on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Meanwhile the 1939 Mirage had featured the 
East College bell, and those of 1927 and 1936 had taken their themes 
from John Wesley and his diary. A beauty section in the 1922 Mirage 
featured six coeds chosen by Otis Skinner, and for other Mirages the 
beauties have been chosen by Florenz Ziegfeld, various Hollywood 
celebrities, or by the men of DePauw. Interesting variations have brought 
to the beauty pages coeds chosen to represent such types as the languid, 
exotic, refreshing, or career girl in 1941, and portraits of five girls, each 
made by a visiting artist in 1945. A greater variation in 1930 featured 
three outstanding male and three outstanding female students. 


7. Fraternities and Sororities 


Since the appearance of the first fraternity on the Asbury campus in 
1845 and the first sorority in 1870, the strength and importance of fra- 
ternal organizations has constantly increased. In the face of what some 
observers feel is the decline of such organizations in colleges generally, 
there has been little or no evidence of any weakening of these organiza- 
tions at DePauw. On the contrary, the enlargement of their membership 
and the building projects in which they have engaged would indicate 
an increase in the role they play in student life. 

In the last normal year preceding World War I eleven fraternities had 
an average of twenty-four members and eight sororities averaged thirty- 
three each. By 1962 the thirteen fraternities averaged sixty-four members 
and pledges and the ten sororities eighty-six. Of the men enrolled in the 
university about seventy per cent were fraternity members or pledges, 
while eighty per cent of the women were afhliated with sororities. 

Two of the three new fraternities which have been established since 
1919 had antecedents on the campus. The chapter of Alpha Tau Omega 
organized at DePauw in 1924 was formed by a local Delta Sigma Psi, 
which had been established in 1920 when its members withdrew from 
their previous affiliation with the national Beta Phi. A Sycamore Club 
organized in 1922 had become a local Kappa Phi Sigma, and in 1928 it 
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received a charter from the national Delta Chi. DePauw had had a chap- 
ter of Delta Chi from 1892 to 1894 when that fraternity was composed of 
law school students, and now that it had been reorganized as a general 
fraternity, a DePauw group was again admitted. 

The one fraternity entirely new to DePauw was one of the oldest and 
largest in the country. In 1949 a group which had been organized as Phi 
Alpha two years earlier became a chapter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

Several other organizations had a temporary existence. In 1924 Alpha 
Nu Delta was formed as a local, and the following year it affliated with 
the national ‘Theta Kappa Nu. In 1923 a local Commons Club was 
formed, which in the following year affiliated with the National As- 
sociation of Commons Clubs. The local group later reorganized as 
Gamma Rho Alpha. In 1939 it was received into Lambda Chi Alpha 
and in the same year ‘Theta Kappa Nu merged with Lambda Chi Alpha 
on the national level. 

A Travelers’ Club, organized during the $.A.T.C. period in 1918 
under the direction of Captain Frazee of the S.A.T.C., provided a get- 
together for Masons among faculty and students, and continued through 
1921 at least. A local fraternity known as Sigma ‘Tau Gamma, organized 
in 1923, continued for several years, moving from one rented home to 
another. 

Among the sororities, Alpha Gamma Delta, which had become in- 
active, was reinstated in 1924; but it was not until Pi Beta Phi was estab- 
lished in 1942 that any new national sorority came to the campus. Even 
this was not entirely new, as in the 1870's a chapter of the I. C. Sorosis 
had maintained a desultory existence on the Asbury campus. The I. C. 
Sorosis had been reorganized as Pi Beta Phi in 1888, but until 1941 there 
had been no attempt to bring a chapter to DePauw. Then a group of 
Greencastle members formed a colony among DePauw students under 
the name of Pi Phi Epsilon, which in the following year became a chap- 
ter of Pi Beta Phi. 

As in the case of fraternities, only one sorority entirely new to the 
DePauw campus has been established since World War I and remained 
on the campus. Delta Gamma was installed in 1949 with thirty-six mem- 
bers. ‘Two others, however, existed temporarily. Eta Rho Psi, established 
in 1922, was affiliated with the national Kappa Delta four years later, 
and continued until 1933. Lambda Omicron Alpha was established in 

1922 for members of the Eastern Star, and two years later became af- 
filiated with the national Phi Omega Pi, but voluntarily surrendered 
its charter in 1933. T'wo local groups, Iota Psi Alpha and Pi Kappa 
Pi, were founded in 1925, and continued for three and two years re- 
spectively. 

In 1919 only Beta Theta Pi and Sigma Chi owned homes built ex- 
pressly as fraternity houses, although some of the other fraternities owned 


buildings. In 1920 Alpha Phi and Kappa Alpha Theta became the first 
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sororities to buy homes. Phi Kappa Psi in 1922 inaugurated a period of 
fraternity and sorority building, erecting a $100,000 home to accom- 
modate forty men on the site of their old house which had burned in 
1916. During the remaining years of the twenties every organization ex- 
cept Beta Theta Pi and Sigma Chi either built a new house or ex- 
tensively remodeled an old one. In turn, Phi Gamma Delta, Delta Kappa 
_ Epsilon, Phi Delta Theta, Sigma Nu, Lambda Chi Alpha, Delta Chi, 
Alpha ‘Tau Omega, and Delta Tau Delta built new homes at costs vary- 
ing from $65,000 to $150,000, each accommodating from thirty to forty 
men. Delta Upsilon first remodeled ‘The ‘Towers, the former home of 
DePauw presidents, and then built a new home. ‘Theta Kappa Nu ex- 
tensively remodeled the old Cole home on East Washington Street. 
President Murlin took occasion to refer to the “large and expensive 
houses (covered with large, elegant, and gilt-edge mortgages).” 

The sororities were on the whole less extravagant. Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, Alpha Chi Omega, Delta Delta Delta, and Alpha Omicron Pi 
built new homes, on the average slightly smaller than those of the fra- 
ternities. Kappa Alpha Theta was content for the time being with re- 
modeling and adding to the old Colonel Weaver home, and similarly 
Alpha Phi adapted the Allee home on Seminary Street. Delta Zeta re- 
built the old home on East Washington Street which had served two 
distinguished DePauw alumni, John Clark Ridpath and Jesse Weik, 
and Alpha Gamma Delta took over the home just east of it, later occupied 
by Professor Hildebrand and his family. After both of these houses had 
been damaged by fire in 1926, the Delta Zetas rebuilt and enlarged their 
home, but the Alpha Gamma Deltas moved to the old home of President 
John on South Locust Street, after rebuilding and making extensive 
additions. 

With all this building the frequent moves of the organizations from 
one rented house to another ceased, except for the new organizations 
and for the temporary moves while new houses were being constructed 
or old ones rebuilt. ‘The depression years of the thirties and the war years 
of the early forties discouraged more than necessary repairs and relatively 
small enlargements. But two sororities defied the financial stresses, as the 
Alpha Phis in 1939 built their new home, and the Kappa Alpha Thetas 
in 1941 completed the largest house built up to that time. 

At the conclusion of World War II, with the increase in the student 
body, all the houses became overcrowded, and the organizations resorted 
to annexes on a larger scale than at any previous time. A survey made by 
The DePauw in 1945 revealed that one sorority was using four, and indi- 
cated a need for additional annexes to house nearly 200 girls. The 
interesting suggestion of establishing Pan-Hellenic houses for the over- 
flow was not followed. ‘The first major step in the new housing program 
was the completion of a home by Pi Beta Phi, on the site at the corner 
of Locust and Seminary streets, formerly used by a long succession of 
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different organizations. Into it the Pi Beta Phis assembled in December 
1950 from the nine different houses in which they had been living. 
Within a few months Alpha Omicron Pi completed such an enlargement 
and rebuilding of the Silas Hays house on the corner of Bloomington and 
Anderson streets as to make it a virtually new home. 

For the next several years fraternity and sorority building remained 
quiescent, except for the new Alpha Chi Omega house completed in 
1953. However the late 1950's and early 1960's rivalled the 1920's in the 
building of fine new homes. Following the pattern set by the sororities 
which had built during or since the second world war, the new buildings 
greatly surpassed those of the 1920’s both in cost and capacity, the cost 
reaching up to $300,000, and the capacity up to sixty or seventy. The 
new sorority houses included those of Delta Delta Delta, Delta Gamma, 
Delta Zeta, and in 1962 Alpha Gamma Delta. Extensive additions 
were made by Kappa Kappa Gamma, and in the summer of 1962 Alpha 
Phi was constructing a new wing on the site recently vacated by Alpha 
Gamma Delta. Among the fraternities only Beta ‘Theta Pi and Sigma 
Chi built new homes, each on the site of its previous house. However, 
six others, Alpha Tau Omega, Delta Tau Delta, Lambda Chi Alpha, 
Phi Delta ‘Theta, Phi Kappa Psi, and Sigma Nu greatly enlarged the 
houses they had built in the twenties. The new Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
invaded sorority row, taking over the house which Alpha Chi Omega 
evacuated, and Delta Upsilon took over as an annex the mie Donner 
house across from its home on Seminary Street. 

Life and activities in the various houses continued in much the same 
pattern which had been followed earlier, although on an expanded scale. 
By the fall of 1919 all the sororities had full-time chaperones living in 
their houses. When the administration in the mid-twenties began press- 
ing the fraternities to accept housemothers, considerable opposition was 
aroused, based in part on the problem of finding suitable quarters for 
Moco oriercn in already crowded buildings, but also on the opposition of 
some of the students and alumni to the restraints a housemother would 
presumably exercise. In the fall of 1925 Phi Gamma Delta became the 
first fraternity to have a housemother, and by the fall of 1927 all the 
others had accepted the innovation. Opposition gradually died down, 


and housemothers became an accepted and valuable part of fraternity ~ 


life. 

Many problems remain in connection with the relation of fraternity 
and sorority living to the basic educational program of the university. 
Members of the administration and the faculty annually become aroused 
over some phases of pledge training, especially in the fraternities, and 
“hell week,” so often abolished, constantly reappeared. Other organiza- 
tional activities, such as elaborate preparations for social events and 
attendance at intramural contests, sometimes seemed to divert students 
from more basic intellectual pursuits. Fraternities and sororities have 
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made relatively small adjustments to the racial integration which seems 
to represent “the wave of the future.” ‘The increasing size of the organiza- 
tions leads some of their members and some of their alumni to question 
whether they can continue to perform the functions for which they 
were originally established. Most of these problems, however, are not 
peculiar to the organizations, but are also, at least to a certain extent, 
those of the enlarged university and of the changing times, and are com- 
mon with those of other campuses. In any case the fraternity system ap- 
pears to remain thoroughly entrenched in DePauw. 


8. Other Living Units 


Beginning with the construction of Rector Hall, DePauw has been work- 
ing on the principle of providing residence halls at least equal in comfort 
and even in elegance to the best of the fraternity and sorority houses. 
By 1961, with Mansfield Hall long gone, Florence Hall torn down, 
and Bishop Roberts Hall completed, this had been achieved. Rector, 
Lucy Rowland, and Mason halls for women and Longden and Roberts 
for men, each accommodating between 113 and 150 students, offered 
living conditions entirely comparable with those of the fraternal organ- 
izations. 

The residence halls care for two groups of students. All freshman 
women, regardless of afhliation or non-afhiliation with sororities, live in the 
residence halls, as do many of the freshman men. The other residents are 
upperclass students not afhliated with fraternities or sororities. ‘The afhli- 
ated freshmen participate in organizations for regulation of matters con- 
cerned with living in the halls, but their social activities center largely in 
the sororities and fraternities. For non-afhliated men and women hall 
organizations play a much greater role. 

DePauw’s Men’s Hall Association has been unique. Its organization 
came about through various steps in the early 1920’s, but the spring of 
1922 has been settled on as a founding date. At that time a list of non- 
fraternity men residing in Florence Hall was presented to the administra- 
tion under the MHA name. After the completion of Longden Hall five 
years later, and until the opening of Roberts Hall, MHA activities 
centered in Longden Hall. All unafhliated men living in either Longden 
or Florence were invited into membership, and for many years most, but 
not all of the men joined the organization. Unafhiliated men living out- 
side the halls were also accepted. From the beginning it had something 
of the nature of a residence hall living group combined with some 
phases of a local fraternity organization, as its members participated as a 
group in intramural athletics, student politics, and other campus activi- 
ties. 

Two points may be mentioned as particularly creditable to MHA. It 
stressed scholarship, usually ranked near or at the top in comparative 
scholarship reports, and frequently contributed as many as a fifth of the 
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students elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Perhaps its greatest achievement 
was in taking a major step toward desegregation. It was at the request 
of the students that the administration committee in 1948 agreed to ac- 
cept Negroes as residents of the men’s halls, and MHA has continued 
the practice of accepting them as members and officers of the organ- 
ization. 

The tendency toward the aspects of a local fraternity gradually in- 
creased, until by the fifties, although all men residing in the halls were 
invited to membership, pledging and pledge duties became somewhat 
similar to those of the fraternities. The number of men living in the halls 
who remained independent varied from time to time, but tended to in- 
crease, until at one time Longden Hall housed thirty-five members of 
MHA and seventy-five independents. 

In 1957 the administration stated the principle that in a university 
hall all residents should participate in its organization and in all of its 
activities. This led to a long and, on the part of some students and some 
alumni members of MHA, a somewhat bitter controversy. By March 
1960 the new organization was under way. The name Men’s Hall As- 
sociation was retained, but all upper-class residents of the hall—after 1961 
Bishop Roberts Hall—were automatically members, paying dues and 
participating in its activities. Pledging and pledge training were elim- 
inated. The MHA pin became optional. Off campus non-fraternity 
men were free to join the organization and participate in its activities. 

To many members of the MHAA (alumni) the change seemed to be 
one forced by the university and destructive of the old organization. 
Others felt that the new MHA was closer to the original MHA than 
the organization which had developed during the middle period. The 
fortieth anniversary of the organization was celebrated in the midst of 
the university’s one hundred and twenty-fifth, with the hope that time 
would heal the old wounds and prove the value of the new MHA. 

In 1947, after a period of careful planning, the IWA (Independent 
Women’s Association) was formed by upperclass girls living in Mason 
Hall. It placed special emphasis on assistance to unafhliated freshman 
girls, along with a program of activities comparable to that of MHA. It 
dropped out without ever reaching the proportions of MHA, being suc- 
ceeded by a residence hall organization. . 

From time to time men unafhiliated with either a fraternity or MHA 
had strong organizations, notably an Off-Campus group in 1924 and a 
large and strong organization of independent men in the late fifties. Such 
organizations had little continuity and to a greater extent than others de- 
pended on the leadership of interested individuals. 

Certainly the organizations listed in this chapter—and there have been 
others—have been sufficient to provide any student who wanted to “be- 
long” with many opportunities. A very few failed to take advantage of 
any of these opportunities: a larger number entered into too many. 
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9. Social Activities 


The greatest change ever to take place in the pattern of social activities 
on the campus came in the wake of the changes made at the 1924 meet- 
ing of the General Conference of the Methodist Church. Its official 
Doctrines and Disciplines had previously warned against “improper 
amusements and excessive indulgence in innocent amusements,” and 
had issued “solemn warnings” against such “positively demoralizing” 
amusements as theatergoing, dancing, and such games of chance as are 
frequently associated with gambling. Engagement in these same amuse- 
ments, together with attendance on horse races and circuses, was listed as 
“imprudent conduct,” which should lead to reproof. 

Horse races and circuses had provided no important problems for 
DePauw students. ‘The strictures against theatergoing, although partially 
heeded in the Indiana Asbury years, had not been taken seriously at any 
time in the twentieth century. But officially card playing and dancing 
were taboo, and although no effort was made to check the extensive 
card-playing in the houses of residence, dancing and card-playing were 
strictly prohibited on all social occasions. Whatever may be said with 
regard to the wisdom of this policy, it had at least one good result, in that 
it stimulated the ingenuity of the students in finding alternative methods 
of entertainment. ‘These sometimes, however, led to the employment of 
expensive professional entertainers. A large percentage of the students at- 
tended out-of-town dances, particularly in connection with the state 
activities of the fraternities and sororities. ‘Thus the spirit of the Methodist 
discipline was wholly violated, and the pressure for official recognition 
of dancing and cards as legitimate activities increased. A strong case 
could be made for a change from what seemed a hypocritical situation, 
but also a strong one for a continuation of at least an official respect for 
the decrees of the church which fostered the university, especially as the 
position taken by the church was fully endorsed by a large part of the 
Methodist clergy. | 

Thus it was with some relief that the action of the General Conference 
in 1924 was received. Giving up positions so long and so emphatically 
held by the church had been very difficult for the General Conference, 
and its statements on these issues in the new edition of its Doctrines and 
Disciplines consequently were not very sharp and clear cut. ‘The previous 
warning against theatergoing in general as positively demoralizing was 
changed to make it apply only to “attendance upon immoral, questionable 
and misleading theatrical or motion picture performances.” But dancing 
and games of chance were still characterized as positively demoralizing. 
In the section on imprudent conduct leading to reproof, however, there 
was no longer mention of any specific amusements, but imprudent 
conduct was defined as “taking such diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord.” Evidently the individual must now decide for 
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himself whether he could dance or play cards in the name of the Lord. 

The same General Conference which took this action elected President 
Grose a bishop. DePauw’s interim administration naturally was hesitant 
to change the university policy, in spite of student pressure for immediate 
action, and President Murlin on his arrival the following spring, noted 
what he termed a tense situation, and the necessity of prompt action. 
The president in an interview published in the Old Gold Day issue of 
The DePauw in the fall of 1925 stated that no university rules on danc- 
ing had been changed, but that the matter was under consideration. He 
could make no promise as to when action would be taken, and cautioned 
students that the best way to obtain favorable action would be for them 
to observe all existing rules. 

In the following February permission was given to Beta Theta Pi to 
include dancing at a party. The DePauw observed the request of the 
administration that no publicity be given to this change in university 
policy, in the belief that publicity would create erroneous impressions of 
what was being done. However the newspapers of the state were soon 
commenting, generally favorably, on the innovation, and Methodist min- 
isters and others were also commenting, but many of them unfavorably. 

In letters to complaining ministers President Murlin carefully ex- 
plained the new university policy. Formerly there had been much clan- 
destine dancing, he stated, and now there was no dancing under evil 
conditions. Organizations planning formal parties might petition for the 
privilege of dancing. The president would explain to the petitioners the 
position of the church, and would give them abstracts from the Discipline 
as required reading. After arrangements for chaperones and guests had 
been approved by the dean of women, permission to dance would be 
given. 

To those who questioned the new policy the president insisted that the 
university was following the church’s position, but many of the Indiana 
Methodist clergy did not accept this interpretation. For example, the 
North Indiana Conference in April 1926 adopted a report drawn up by 
its committee on education. This report, after a general commendation of 
DePauw for its “excellent work,” added that the statement of the ad- 


ministration that 
its position on the dance is the same as that of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


is contrary to fact. . . . the conditions under which students may engage in 
dancing express official sanction. We therefore call upon the administration to 


reverse its action. 


The university did not reverse its action, and criticism continued, but at 
the next meeting of the conference DePauw was again commended, this 
time without any mention of dancing. President Murlin, in his final re- 
port to the trustees in 1928, expressed his opinion that “the situation was 
never so fine, sweet or wholesome as now.” 
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In its official handbooks the university remained cautious in statements 
regarding dancing. For several years there was no mention of dancing on 
the campus, but long extracts from the Methodist Discipline were quoted, 
with emphasis on the prohibition of dancing in public halls. Regulations 
for parties were explained, but it was not until 1933 that a handbook 
referred to organizations giving “a party or dance.” Virtually all parties 
after 1926, however, were primarily dances. 

DePauw’s first junior prom was held May 19, 1930. At long last 
DePauw was catching up with other colleges, and every effort was made 
to make this a great occasion. Don Bestor’s Victor Recording Orchestra 
was brought from Pittsburgh. Fraternities arranged booths around the 
floor of the Bowman Memorial Gymnasium (shades of President-Bishop 
Bowman! ). Thirty chaperones were in attendance, three hundred couples 
bought tickets at $4.00, and seats in the balcony were sold to spectators. 
The only fly in the ointment was a deficit of over $500, which the mem- 
bers of the junior class had to pay by assessment. From 1930 to 1961, 
except for the war years, a junior or a junior-senior prom was an annual 
affair, with “name bands” frequently brought in, such as those of Count 
Basie, Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton and Stan Kenton. In 1962 the 
Prom bowed out in favor of the Marathon Madness ball. 

Other all-campus dances have been added. In 1932 the girls invited the 
men to a leap-year dance. As a dance under that name unfortunately 
could be repeated only every four years, a Gold Diggers’ Ball took its 
place in 1934, and except for a few years has since been an annual feature. 
The gold diggers have developed considerable ingenuity in their methods 
of calling for their dates, and the various corsages they bestow upon them, 
and even crown a king of their ball. Panhellenic also has an annual dance. 
Other general campus dances under the auspices of Kappa Tau Kappa 
or the R.O.T.C. have brought such name bands as Wayne King’s and the 
Tex Beneke, Less Elgart, and Jimmy Dorsey orchestras. 

Since 1953 the advertising group, Alpha Delta Sigma, has been arrang- 
ing annually a jazz concert, featuring such performers as the Dave Bru- 
beck Quartet and the Maynard Ferguson and Ahmad Jamal bands. 

The term “Showdown” had been in and out of use since 1925, when it 
was first used for a series of acts by women’s groups, under the auspices 
of the W.S.G.A., although such skits by men’s and women’s groups had 
been common for many years. On this occasion the Alpha Omicron Pi 
sorority won the prize with its act entitled “Mah Jongg,” which The 
DePauw described as “original, artistic and effective.” Honorable men- 
tion went to Kappa Kappa Gamma’s clever dancing and tuneful chorus 
and to Delta Zeta’s “rollicking satire” on campus life, Of later showdowns 
there was a variety of opinions. Some proved so popular that repeated 
performances were given for sell-out crowds in the Voncastle movie house. 
From a different standpoint President Murlin found the first one that 
he attended “a pale reflection of cheap vaudeville,” and feared that its 
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jazz would split his head open before “the miserable stuff’ was completed. 

In 1930 the “Moan-on Revue” took the place of showdowns. Spon- 
sored by the A.W.S., the first revue was described by the Mirage as an 
entertaining musical comedy with a collegiate atmosphere, bringing out 
the ability of students to write, compose, and present. The committee 
preparing it included students whose names later became well known, 
Ruth Ward, Natalie Roberts, Philip Young, and William Bogie. In 1935 
the revue yielded to “Coed Capers,” of much the same nature as the 
showdowns. But showdowns were revived in 1938, and in 1946 the five 
top groups, under the auspices of the Indianapolis Alumni Association, 
repeated their acts in the Indianapolis Civic ‘Theater. 

Later A.W.S. returned to presenting the Monon (the spelling had been 
changed) Revues, and Sigma Delta Chi temporarily revived the show- 
downs as competitive performances for the men’s groups. Since 1952, 
however, Sigma Delta Chi has been annually presenting musical revues. 

The gridiron banquet was inaugurated in April 1924 by Sigma Delta 
Chi. Mayor Lou Shank of Indianapolis and numerous alumni were spe- 
cial guests. Modelled on similar affairs conducted by members of the press 
elsewhere, it razzed, generally good-naturedly although sometimes ill- 
naturedly, members of the administration, faculty, and student body. 
More or less appropriate awards were made to selected students, and 
the first serious award, the leather medal for the greatest service to the 
university, was most appropriately bestowed on the venerable Dr. Post. 
In later years other serious awards included a plaque for the best teacher 
and a brown derby for most popular member of the university staff. These 
awards have, however, been limited to male members of the staff. Al- 
though omitted a few years, the razz dinners have usually been held 
annually, with Alpha Delta Sigma joining Sigma Delta Chi in planning 
and conducting them. 

Within a few months of Sigma Delta Chi’s first gridiron dinner, the 
organization’s sister society, Theta Sigma Phi, arranged a similar affair 
known as the Matrix Table. Guests included Indianapolis newspaper 
women, and women faculty members and wives of faculty members, as 
well as coeds. Awards to girls prominent on the campus were somewhat 
similar to those made by the men, but the women’s dinner differed from 
the men’s in having a speaker, Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, associate editor of 
the Pictorial Review. Matrix tables continued from time to time, but less 
regularly than the gridiron dinners. 


10. Too Many Activities? 


Dances by all of the sororities and all of the fraternities and all of the 
residence halls in addition to the university dances—there were several of 
them nearly every Friday and Saturday. Sunday afternoon teas with 
faculty and other guests. After-hours serenades for pin-girls or mothers or 
just for fun. Bridge tournaments. Picnics and blanket parties. Pledge 
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duties and hell week. Intercollegiate or intramural games, sometimes 
more than one in a day. Old Gold Day, Dads’ Day, May Day, Little 500 
weekends, Other weekends for Methodist youth and high school bands 
and scholarship students and play days and sports days. Queens chosen 
and crowned. Countless hours spent in preparing elaborate decorations 
for dances and for Old Gold Day and in practicing songs. Was any time 
left for intellectual pursuits? 

When in the mid-1950’s the Self Study committee asked in a question- 
naire whether DePauw’s social life interfered with its academic life, only 
seven per cent of the students reported that it did to a large degree; 
thirty-three per cent that it did to some degree; sixty per cent that it did 
not interfere at all. Members of the faculty would probably have answered 
differently. 

Despite the distractions, some time has been found for study. As the 
following chapter indicates DePauw graduates do well in post-graduate 
studies, and lead satisfying and successful lives. ‘Those who have attained 
the highest success have generally been the men and women who in their 
student days, while enjoying many of the social activities, gave first place 
to academic interests. It may well be that the best interests of the student 
body as a whole would be served by some curtailing of the social program 
and a stronger accent on the academic. 


The Alumni, 1920-1962 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


DePauw is proup of her alumni. Recognizing that it is neither an in- 
fallible mark of distinction for them to be listed in Who’s Who nor an 
evidence of unworthiness for them to be omitted, DePauw nevertheless 
is glad to note that in a recent edition of that publication she ranks 
seventh among all the universities and colleges of the country in the 
percentage of her male graduates listed, and second among the coeduca- 
tional colleges of her type. 

The careers of most of the alumni mentioned in this chapter are incom- 
plete. Even the graduates of 1920, if they entered college at the normal 
age, have not yet reached the usual time for retirement. It is therefore with 
great diffidence that some of the recent graduates have been singled out 
for mention. 


1. Occupations and Residences 


The alumni have entered a variety of occupations. The 1962 Alumni 
Directory lists one-third of those answering its questionnaire as house- 
wives. As compared with the occupational listing in the 1920 Alumnal 
Record, the most marked change is the increase in the number of gradu- 
ates who have entered banking, business, and industry. From an almost 
negligible group reported in those categories in 1920, the proportion 
has risen to about one-fourth of the total number of graduates, or about 
one-third of those not listed as housewives. In the old “three learned 
professions’ the doctors have about held their own, but the percentage 
of lawyers and of ministers has declined sharply. Alumni engaged in the 
various educational fields have increased greatly in number, but have de- 
clined in proportion. | 

The class of 1961 appeared to be following the recent trend, as more 
than a third of its members entered on graduate work. One fourth became 
teachers, and a fifth, composed of about equal numbers of men and 
women, went directly into business occupations. Of the thirty-seven men 
going into the armed forces, presumably most would later enter either 
the professions or business, as would those who had started graduate 
work. 

The tendency toward a wider geographical distribution of DePauw 
graduates, already noticed, has continued markedly. The more than 20,- 
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ooo former students whose addresses were known in 1962 lived in every 
state of the union and in forty-six foreign countries. The total of nearly 
7,000 in Indiana was larger than ever before, but since the number re- 
siding in other states had increased more rapidly, the Hoosier state was 
the home of only a little over a third of DePauw’s graduates. Illinois 
followed, with something over half as many alumni as Indiana. Ohio ac- 
counted for about seven per cent. The great increases were in states dis- 
tant from Indiana, the states where the greatest population growth is tak- 
ing place. California is the home of nearly 1300 and Florida over 500 
DePauw alumni. Michigan numbered a little over and New York a 
little under four per cent; and other states having over one per cent in- 
cluded—in order according to their DePauw population—Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, ‘Texas, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Colorado. 


2. Recent Alumni in Graduate Schools 


In a counter-chronological order, the class of 1962 will be mentioned first; 
obviously not for achievements of its members as alumni but for the recog- 
nition that has already come of their potentialities. Forty-four of the class 
have been awarded fellowships, scholarships, or assistantships for gradu- 
ate study by thirty universities. In addition, two have been awarded fel- 
lowships by the Danforth Foundation and one by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation; two have received Fulbright grants for study abroad, and four 
have been granted Woodrow Wilson fellowships for prospective college 
teachers. Awards from DePauw endowments supporting graduate study 
included five Beveridge fellowships in history and the Gillespie medical 
fellowship. Several of the class have been accepted for service in the 
Peace Corps. 

These grants represent a confidence in the ability and training of 
DePauw students which has grown from the records made by their 
predecessors during the last few decades. Two studies of the baccalaureate 
origins of those earning the Ph.D. in American universities between 1936 
and 1950 have been made under the auspices of the National Academy 
of Sciences. One covered the doctorates earned in the sciences, the other 
those earned in the arts, humanities, and social sciences. In both DePauw 
ranked thirty-seventh among all the universities and colleges of the coun- 
try in the total number of its graduates earning the doctor’s degree during 
those years. Most of the schools whose totals surpassed DePauw’s were 
the large universities; among schools similar to DePauw only Oberlin 
and Swarthmore furnished more who completed doctorates in the sci- 
ences, and only Oberlin (unless Dartmouth and Amherst should be 
classed as similar to DePauw) in the fields of arts, humanities, and social 
sciences. In one class graduating from the Boston University School of 
Theology, five DePauw men were among the seven earning the highest 


grades. 
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3. The Clergy 


At long last in 1960 a third DePauw graduate was elected to the Method- 
ist episcopacy, thirty-two years after Bishop Wade and forty-eight years 
after Bishop Shepard had been chosen. Edward R. Garrison (1921), who 
had served several Indiana churches and had been administrative as- 
sistant to Bishop Raines of the Indiana Area, was elected and assigned 
to the Dakotas Area. Another DePauw man reaching a high administra- 
tive position was Grover L. Hartman (1935), who after several other 
inter-church positions, became executive secretary of the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Churches. William L. Kautz (1932), a major in the Salvation 
Army, in 1962 advanced from secretary of that organization for the state 
of Indiana to become dean of men and teacher in its Training School in 
Chicago. 

So far as records show, Donald F. Shea (1947) is the only DePauw 
graduate who has entered the Roman Catholic priesthood. Having done 
advanced study in St. Charles Seminary, the University of Michigan, 
and Loyola, he has become chairman of the history department in St. 
Joseph’s College. Unique in another way is the position of Joseph A. 
Keiper (1933) as industrial chaplain for Pan American Airway’s Guided 
Missiles Range Division, with a parish reaching from Cape Canaveral 
far into the south Atlantic. 

Several DePauw men have attained high rank in the chaplaincy. Of 
two captains in the Navy, Hansel Tower (1929) after long service re- 
entered pastoral work, while James V. Claypool (1921) since his military 
service has been minister to churches in New England and an executive 
of the American Bible Society. Joel M. Wareing (1922) became a colonel 
in the Army, and Elmer I. Carriker, as has been mentioned in other 
connections, completed his service as a colonel in the Air Force in 1962, 
and returned to the staff of his alma mater. Franklin P. Cole (1930), a 
Congregationalist minister and once moderator of the Congregational 
churches of New York State, also served as a chaplain in the Navy, be- 
came a friend of Kagawa in Japan, and later they joined in publishing 
a book of poems and meditations. J. Robert Nelson (1941) was a chaplain 
with the Marines. Holding advanced degrees from Yale and Zurich, he 
became at thirty-six the youngest dean the Vanderbilt Divinity ‘School 
had had, and after a guest professorship in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has taught in Oberlin. 

The “Mr. Methodist” of Hawaii, Harry Komuro (1933), has been 
mentioned in connection with his wartime services. Charles Blooah 
(ex-1922)), son of an African chief, returned to his home, and reference 
has been found to his making a lecture tour in this country in 1950 on 
behalf of a hospital in Liberia. Among many DePauw men and women 
working in foreign fields, Ellen M. Studley (1921) has achieved notable 


distinction. From 1924 to 1951 she was principal of a missionary. school 
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in China, and has since served as executive secretary of the Chinese 
Student and Alumni Service, counseling Chinese students in the Mid- 
west. In 1958 she became the first woman to be ordained to the Method- 
ist ministry in Indiana. 

Of the many Methodist ministers serving churches throughout the 
country, two in areas far from Greencastle may serve as examples. John 
H. Hanger (1929) is pastor of the large First Methodist Church of 
Coral Gables, Florida. Charles S. Kendall (1927) has served congrega- 
tions in Phoenix, Los Angeles, and Hollywood. His wife, two sons, and a 
daughter are all DePauw graduates, and he has frequently returned to 
the campus as a speaker. 


4. Education 


DePauw has sent a host of men and women into the educational field. 
Most of the women have gone, for longer or shorter periods, into teach- 
ing in elementary and high schools, where service, although basic to 
that of college and university teachers, does not usually involve research 
and publication, and does not achieve wide recognition. In a study of 
the baccalaureate origins of college faculties made under the auspices 
of the Association of American Colleges in 1959, DePauw ranked fifty- 
second among all the American universities and colleges in the total num- 
ber of its graduates teaching at the college level. Only half a dozen schools 
of the DePauw type have surpassed her in the number of graduates going 
into college teaching, despite the marked trend of DePauw men into the 
more lucrative fields of banking and business. The alumni engaged in 
higher education who are mentioned here are representative rather than 
inclusive. Several members of the DePauw staff who are fully deserving 
of mention must be omitted. 

In the field of English, Gerald E. Bentley (1923) holds a Ph.D. 
from London, teaches in Princeton, and has published extensively in the 
history of the drama. Richard Crowder (1931), teaching at Purdue, has 
written a definitive biography of the Hoosier poet James Whitcomb 
Riley. George E. Smock (1927) and Helen McGaughey (1926) are on 
the English staff at Indiana State College, and Miss McGaughey has pub- 
lished several volumes of verse. Carrying DePauw’s influence back to his 
native country, Kitaji Fujiwara (1936) taught English for many years in 
Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo. 

John F. Cady (1923, Ph.D. Pennsylvania) has taught in Franklin, 
Ohio University, temporarily at Cornell, and in the University of Ran- 
goon, and has written on the history of southeast Asia. Arthur Funston 
(1930,) has taught political science and history in Earlham College and 
directs its annual Institute of Foreign Affairs. At the Arizona State Uni- 
versity Arnold Tilden (1928), son of Professor F. J. ‘Tilden, has long 
taught history and also served as dean, except for periods of military 
service and post-war educational work in Germany and Korea. Hubert H. 
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Hawkins (1938), after teaching in Butler, became secretary of the Indi- 
ana Historical Society and director of the state Historical Bureau. 

Widely known for his writings in Asiatic history is William W. Lock- 
wood (1927), professor and assistant director of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton. Paul L. Morri- 
son (1921) has been mentioned in other connections as combining the 
teaching of finance at Northwestern with an active career in that field. 
After teaching in Ohio Wesleyan and Illinois, Emanuel Weiler (1936) 
became dean of the School of Industrial Management at Purdue. J. 
_ Milton Yinger (1937) is professor of sociology in Oberlin. 

Margaret Mead (ex-1923 ), associate curator of ethnology at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and an adjunct professor of anthropology 
at Columbia, has been described as “a torrential writer . . . a tireless 
public evangelist for the social and behavioral sciences.” 

One of only two DePauw graduates to receive a Rhodes Scholarship, 
John T. McNaughton (1942) was appointed to the faculty of Harvard’s 
law school not long after his graduation from that school, and served un- 
til called to Washington, as will be mentioned later in this chapter. 

One of the many men outstanding for teaching and research in chem- 
istry is Herbert E. Carter (1930). After taking a Ph.D. at Illinois, he 
remained on the staff there, teaching and doing research in bio-chemistry, 
and became head of the department of chemistry in 1954, with a staff 
of over 160 full- and part-time members. Ray F. Dawson (1935), who 
as an undergraduate accompanied Professor Yuncker on research in 
Honduras, taught briefly in DePauw, earned his Ph.D. at Yale, and 
taught in Missouri, Princeton, and Columbia. A plant bio-chemist, he 
has become an authority on nicotine and an adviser of tobacco companies, 
and founded the American Conference of Plant Chemists and Bio- 
Chemists. Holding a Doctor of Science degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Merrill E. Fenske (1925) has been a teacher of 
chemical engineering at Pennsylvania State University, and is recognized 
for his research in petroleum. 

Percy L. Julian (1920), after advanced study in Harvard and Vienna, 
teaching in Fisk and Howard and holding a teaching and research posi- 
tion in DePauw, undertook research in the manufacture of drugs from 
soy beans, and since 1953 has headed the Julian Laboratories, Inc. in 
Chicago. William F. Hester (1925) had a notable career in chemical 
research with Rohm and Haas of Philadelphia, and in charge of research 
in the Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh. | 

In the field of physics, Wendell H. Furry (1928) has taught and done 
research at Harvard. S. Town Stephenson (1930), son of the DePauw 
professor of Greek, has taught and been dean of the faculties in the State 
College of Washington. In research rather than teaching, Vance L. Sailor 
(1943) has become head of the Neutron Spectrometer Group of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratories; C. Sharp Cook (1940) works with 
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the Nucleonics Division of the U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Labora- 
tories in San Francisco, and G. Harold Cook (1924) has had a variety 
of assignments with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In a study made in 1957 of the collegiate origins of leading botanists 
in this country, DePauw was found to rank below only Chicago and 
Harvard. Among DePauw botanists was John W. Oswald (1938), now 
vice president and executive assistant to the president of the University 
of California (Berkeley). 

Other DePauw graduates holding administrative positions include 
Robert H. Shaffer (1936), dean of students in Indiana University, and 
Victor B. Lawhead (1940), formerly professor of education and now as- 
sociate dean and director of undergraduate studies in Ball State Teachers 
College. Loren B. Pope (1933), after many years in journalism, includ- 
ing a period as education editor of the New York Times, in 1959 became 
assistant to the chancellor and director of university affairs in Michigan 
State University-Oakland, “a new kind of college, free from the tradi- 
tions that fetter existing ones.” The plans for this school were drawn in 
part by another DePauw alumnus, Thomas H. Hamilton (1936), then 
of Michigan State University. 

DePauw graduates who have become college presidents are listed in 
the appendix. Thomas Hamilton, after holding teaching and administra- 
tive positions in the University of Chicago and Michigan State Univer- 
sity, became president of the University of the State of New York, pre- 
siding over the largest student body in the country, scattered over 
twenty-eight campuses. John D. Millett (1933) had taught public ad- 
ministration in Columbia and had served on the Hoover Commission on 
the Executive Branch of the Government, and as executive director of 
a Commission on Financing Higher Education backed by the Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie Foundations, before becoming president of Miami 
University. In 1962 he assumed additional responsibility as chairman of 
the national Educational Testing Service. 

Five other alumni have become college presidents after service both 
as teachers and administrators: K. Roald Bergethon (1938) of Lafayette, 
after teaching German at Syracuse and Brown and serving as dean at 
Brown; George W. Gore, Jr. (1923), of Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University after teaching English and being dean in the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College of Nashville; Donovan C. Moffett 
(1923), who taught in DePauw and the Cortland State ‘Teachers College 
and served as dean at Cortland before becoming its president; Robert F. 
Oxnam (1933), a son of the DePauw president, who held teaching and 
administrative positions in Syracuse and Boston before becoming presi- 
dent of the Pratt Institute and then of Drew University; and most re- 
cently Alexander E. Jones (1942) named acting president of Butler 
after teaching at DePauw, Minnesota, Arkansas, and Butler, where he 
also served as dean. 
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Two men assumed college presidencies after holding administrative 
positions at DePauw: G. Herbert Smith (1927) at Willamette and 
Howell H. Brooks (1929) at Coe. Frank E. Duddy, Jr. (1939) ad- 
vanced to the presidency of Westminster College in Utah directly from 
teaching history in the U. S. Naval Academy. William C. Rust (1942), 
president of California Western University, had formerly served in the 
ministry and had taught in Southern California and Iliff. Only Frank B. 
McIntosh (1920), now of Ohio Northern, came directly from the minis- 
try. Richard F. Humphries (1933), after teaching in Syracuse and Yale, 
_ and doing research in nuclear physics with the Armour Research Founda- 
tions, became president of the Cooper Union. 

Somewhat comparable to a college presidency is the administration of 
the Lilly Endowment, which has given millions to help universities and 
colleges, including its many grants to DePauw. ‘Two alumni have served 
among its administrators, Richard R. McGinnis (1922), formerly an 
Evansville lawyer and banker, and John S. Lynn (1938), its general 
manager since 1961. 

In miscellaneous educational categories, a few graduates may be men- 
tioned. Miss Gladys Scott (1925) has long been a member of the physi- 
cal education staff at the State University of Iowa. Author of numerous 
books and articles in her field, she has served as president of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. William G. Blanchard (1939), son of 
DePauw’s long-time dean, has been active in musical circles at Claremont 
College. 

In secondary education J. Lloyd Trump (1929), formerly a professor 
of education in the University of Illinois, now a secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, as head of a commit- 
tee financed by the Ford Foundation, has developed plans for what 
Time and the Reader’s Digest have called the “Trumped-Up School.” 
It provides for dividing the high school day into three main periods: for 
lectures to large classes, for discussion groups, and for study, and is being 
tried in whole or in part in 1,000 schools. Robert W. Clark (1920), prin- 
cipal of a Philadelphia high school, has attracted favorable attention by 
his Operational Practice Study Plan, by which vocational training is of- 
fered to the youngsters who would ordinarily be among the “drop-outs.” 


5. Government 


Within his first six months in office, President Kennedy called three De- 
Pauw alumni to important administrative positions in Washington. 
Among these was Joseph W. Barr (1939), a member of the House of 
Representatives from 1959 to 1961, who was appointed Congressional 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. Another was Howard C. Peter- 
sen (1930), a banker who served in the War Department during and 
after World War II. He was made a special assistant to the president for 
the development of the international trade program. ‘The only one of the 
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three who had any Harvard connection was John McNaughton (1942), 
who was brought from his professorship in the Harvard Law School as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, and in May 1962 was named Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Defense Department. 

DePauw’s representation in Congress, as is indicated in the charts and 
table in the appendix, has not been as large during the last half-century 
as it was in previous years. ‘his may easily be a result of the existence 
of so many additional colleges rather than of any decline in DePauw’s 
ability to prepare men for public careers. Further explanation doubtless 
lies in the fact that larger proportions of DePauw graduates are entering 
business rather than the legal profession, which has so often been a step- 
ping stone to political office. There have been years, however, in which 
as many as four DePauw men were in Congress. Only two graduates 
in classes since 1920 have reached Congress, William L. Springer (1931) 
and Joseph W. Barr (1939), previously mentioned. By stretching a bit, 
however, Senator John G. ‘Tower of Texas can be considered a DePauw 
man, as he had V-5 training on the campus in 1944. 

A relatively large number of DePauw men have served the State De- 
partment. Hiram L. Stout (1926), who has been mentioned for his serv- 
ices in World War II, continued with the department until he resigned 
in 1962 to re-enter university teaching. Paul R. Sweet (1929), a son of 
the DePauw history professor, after years of college teaching, served the 
department during the war, stayed on as editor-in-chief of the multi- 
volume publication of documents captured in Germany during the war, 
and in 1959 became first secretary of the United States embassy in Bonn. 
The listing which follows is admittedly incomplete, both as to the men 
and the locations in which they have served, but even so it will give some 
suggestion of the extension of DePauw’s influence. William O. Baxter 
(1924), Chester E. Beaman (1938), and Edward L. Waggoner (1941) 
have all had long service in the Near East. James V. Martin (1938) has 
served in India, Japan, and Burma. Erwin P. Keeler (1924) was stationed 
in the Near East and Latin America. Others with shorter terms of service 
have included F. Lester Sutton (1936) in Latin America, Joseph S. 
Sparks (1937, in Cuba, Richard Kautsky (1938) in Bolivia, and John B. 
Martin (1938) in the Dominican Republic. These men have served in 
Washington between their foreign assignments. 

In other Washington positions, Harold I’. Cook (1926), another son 
of a DePauw professor, has long been in charge of research in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Services in the Department of Agriculture, and in 
the National Archives Everett O. Alldredge (1933) has held many im- 
portant positions. Earl W. Kintner (1936), after his work with the War 
Crimes Commission, began work with the Federal ‘Trade Commission, 
and later became Federal Trade Commissioner, after which service he 
became a partner in a Washington law firm. He was the founder and the 


first president of the National Lawyers Club. 
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important governmental positions ever held by any Asbury or DePauw 
alumnus. On DePauw’s campus he had been the most active student, 
participating in journalism, the Little Theatre, and varsity athletics, win- 
ning the state oratorical contest, and becoming DePauw’s nominee for a 
Rhodes Scholarship. After earning a law degree at Harvard and prac- 
ticing in Chicago, he served as a member of the Wisconsin Public Sery- 
ice Commission until 1933, when he was appointed to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. After eight years he was made its chairman, and con- 
tinued until 1946, when he began a four-year period as the first chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. Since then he has had a new 
career in business. Somehow in this active life he has found time to 
write several books and many articles. 

Alvin J. Rockwell (1929) is another DePauw-Harvard Law school 
product. After private practice in Boston he served from 1937 to 1948 
as a general counsel of the National Labor Relations Board and with the 
Military Government in Germany. Since then he has been practicing law 
in San Francisco, and in the spring of 1962 was named as a California 
representative on the Commission on Uniform State Laws. He has served 
his alma mater as president of the Alumni Association and as a trustee. 

In city governments W. Don Heisel (1936) has been with the Cincin- 
nati Civil Service Commission, serving as its secretary since 1954. In 
Chicago Bertha Fain Tucker (1920) has practiced law and has become 
the first woman to serve as a judge of the Criminal Court. She has been 
a special lecturer in the Law School of the University of Chicago, and a 
president of the Illinois State Women’s Bar Association. 

Large numbers of DePauw graduates have served in the legislatures 
of Indiana and other states. As indicative of the increasing role of women 
in public life, three members of state legislatures may be cited. Jane 
Ann Noble (1949, later Mrs. L. Luljak) was elected to the Indiana legis- 
lature while still a student. Myrtle Ashburn (1924, later Mrs. N. Polk) 
and Alice Watts (1925, later Mrs. G. M. Hostetler) have both served in 
the Maryland legislature, and Mrs. Hostetler has in addition been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Democratic Club. Barbara Yuncker 
(1943), a New York journalist who is a daughter of Professor Yuncker, 
was elected president of the Samuel J. ‘Tilden Democratic Club of that 
city, the first woman to hold such a position. 


6. The Military 


Reference has been made in chapter XXI to the participation of DePauw 
men and women in World War II; some of the chaplains have again been 
mentioned in this chapter; men who have reached the rank of general 
are listed in an appendix. At least ten men who fought in World Way II 
have since become generals in the Army, the Air Force, the Marines, or 
the National Guard. Two colonels call for special mention. ‘The thirty- 
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year service of Walter S. Lee (1926) included participation in World 
War II and command of a major base in the Berlin Air Lift of 1948-49. 
Ernest A. Pinson (1935) has the distinction of holding a Ph.D. in human 
physiology and the same degree in nuclear physics, and has served as 
director of an Air Force Research Center for Geo-Physics research. 
Holding the highest position ever reached by a DePauw alumnus in 
any military service, Major General David M. Shoup (1926), who had 
distinguished himself during World War II, was made Commandant 
of the Marine Corps in 1959. A citation accompanying an honorary de- 
gree conferred on him by Tufts University in 1962 accurately character- 
ized him: 
Courageous in war and courageous in peace, eloquent in defining and de- 
fending the credo of the United States Marines, resolute and unafraid in the 
face of physical or verbal assault, you represent in your person the highest 
that democracy seeks in its military leaders . . 


7. Journalism 


President Kennedy, whether realizing it or not, showed the same high 
respect for DePauw alumni in the field of journalism that he had shown 
in selecting Petersen, McNaughton, and Barr for administrative posi- 
tions. In inviting twelve outstanding journalists to a White House lunch- 
eon in January 1962, he included three DePauw men: Eugene C. 
Pulliam (1910) of the Indianapolis Star, W. D. Maxwell (1921) of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Bernard Kilgore (1929) of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, all active trustees of the university. 

Each of these represented a paper which both has had and now has a 
large number of DePauw people on its staff. As Pulliam had attended 
DePauw before 1919, his chain of papers in Indiana and Arizona was 
mentioned in volume I. His son Eugene S. Pulliam (1935), until re- 
cently managing editor of the Indianapolis News, has become assistant 
publisher of both Indianapolis papers, the Star and the News. Sexson E. 
Humphreys (1934), holding a doctor’s degree from the University 
of Rome, and Nicholas L. Jones (1957), are only two among the 
many DePauw graduates who have worked with the Pulliam papers 
in Indianapolis, while Orien W. Fifer (1925) is editor of the Phoenix 
Republic. 

Don Maxwell has been with the Chicago Tribune since his student 
days, and in 1955 was one of three “trusted lieutenants” to whom Colonel 
McCormick’s will delegated the control of the paper. His brother Philip 
(1924) has been with the Tribune almost as long, chiefly in promotion 
work. Philip’s most notable accomplishment is the organization of the 
annual Chicagoland Music Festival. Sports editor of the Tribune is Wil- 
frid (Big) Smith (1920), who after an all-around athletic career at De- 
Pauw had played professional football and had done high school coach- 
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The paper which has been most completely in the hands of DePauw 
graduates, however, is the Wall Street Journal. Kenneth C. Hogate 
C1918) was followed in its editorship and in the presidency of the Dow 
Jones Company by Bernard Kilgore (1929). Its staff in 1962 includes 
Buren McCormack (1930) as vice president and editorial director; Rob- 
ert I. Bottorff (1929) as executive editor; Theodore E. Calles (1930) as 
advertising director; C. Robert Jordan (1950) as Midwest advertising 
manager; John D. Williams (1947); and Robert M. Feemster (1933) as 
chairman of the executive committee. Many other DePauw men have been 
on its staff for a time, and have gone to other papers. Among these are 
Kenneth Kramer (1927), now managing editor of Business Week; Wil- 
liam P. Bogie (1930), editor of Banking, the organ of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and William C. Bryant (1939) of U.S. News and World 
Report. Others have entered allied fields: William H. T. McGaughey 
(1935) became vice president of American Motors in charge of com- 
munications and wrote Automobile Facts; Robert W. Fisher (1937, has 
become senior vice president of the Doremus and Company advertis- 
ing and public relations firm; and Claude A. (Cactus) Mahoney (1928) 
went into broadcasting and telecasting. Charles Robbins (1925) and 
Joseph Taylor (1931) also worked with the Journal temporarily. 

A new adventure of the Dow Jones Company in 1962 was the publi- 
cation of a Sunday National Observer. On its initial staff were Jack F. 
Bridge (1942) as assistant managing editor and Lee E. Dirks (1956), a 
grandson of Dean Dirks, as a reporter. 

Among journalists who have not had connection with the Wall Street 
Journal is James H. Wagner (1943), who in 1960 stepped from the man- 
aging editorship of the Houston Press to become editorial promotion direc- 
tor of the Scripps-Howard chain. In a somewhat different category is 
George R. (Dick) ‘Turner (1932), cartoonist with the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. And in another part of the world was Hubert S. Liang 
(1928), who returned to China as head of the journalism department of 
Yenching University, wrote many articles, and was described as an out- 
standing Chinese journalist. 

There would seem to be abundant backing for a statement moARTE by 
Eugene C. Pulliam in a letter to The DePauw for its one hundred and 
tenth anniversary edition: 

I am quite sure there is no college in America which, on a per capita student 
basis, has produced as many outstanding newspapermen and women as have 
come out of DePauw University, and, of course, all of them got their first 
training on The DePauw. 


8. Banking, Business, and Industry 


Just as three leading newspapers have seemed to be DePauw strongholds, 
three organizations in banking, insurance, and industry have been to a 


considerable degree in DePauw hands. The First National City Bank of 
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New York well into the 1950’s had many DePauw men in its top eche- 
Jon, but in recent years Howard Sheperd and others of his generation 
have retired. Robert Emison (1928) is a vice president, but others such 
as Robert E. Crouch (1927) and Arthur Letzler (1939) did not perma- 
nently remain with the bank. Some young men, however, are gradually 
working their way up. 

The Arvin Industries with its main plant in Columbus, Indiana, has 
been a rapidly growing concern. Glenn W. Thompson, president of 
DePauw’s trustees, until his recent retirement was president and chair- 
man of the board at Arvin, and John G. Marshall (1928) as vice presi- 
dent and Gordon T. Ritter (1929) as director of marketing and product 
research have until recently had major responsibilities. Marshal continues 
as a member of the board. A count in the late fifties showed nineteen 
additional DePauw alumni with the firm. 

The College Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis was organized 
in 1946, and has experienced a remarkable growth. Four DePauw gradu- 
ates, all insurance men before World War II, after their war service 
joined in forming the new company to sell insurance to college men. 
These four, Frank M. Moore and John Burkhart, both of the class of 
1928, and the McDermond brothers, Robert C. (1931) and Maurice L. 
(1934) have remained at the head of the company, the organization by 
1962 having Moore as chairman of the board, Burkhart as president, and 
the McDermonds as vice presidents. John Rabb Emison (1919) has been 
general counsel for the company since its founding, and other DePauw 
men hold most of the major positions in the organization. 

DePauw men hold major offices in many of the country’s greatest 
corporations. Three are among the leading officials of the General Electric 
Company. Laurence I. Wood (1936) is vice president and general coun- 
sel, J. Stanford Smith (1936) is vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions, and Harry P. Gough (1929) is a regional vice president on the 
Pacific coast. With the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
are Edward T. Lockwood. (1926) as an assistant vice president, and 
Philip D. Taylor (1935) as director of public relations. Robert W. Con- 
dor (1925) has retired from the vice presidency of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, but in addition to William McGaughey, American Motors has 
another DePauw vice president, Edmund B. Barnes (1932), who is 
also general sales manager of its Kelvinator division. James E. Warring 
(ex-1930) is European manager for the National Cash Register Com- 

any. 

if public relations work with United States Steel Company are Earl O, 
Ewan (1922) and William I. Ong (1928). Royal E. Davis (1921) is 
director of business research for Goodyear ‘Tire and Rubber, and John C. 
Emison, Jr. (1944) is treasurer of the Revere Copper and Brass Com- 
pany. Montgomery Ward and Company has John A. Barr (ex-1929) as 
chairman of its board. In Pittsburgh C. V. Hoey (1936) is personnel 
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director of the Peoples Natural Gas Company. On the Pacific coast, 
Robert ‘IT. Kimberlin is vice president, secretary, and treasurer of the 
Crown-Zellerbach lumber corporation. Among Hoosiers Edwin C. Bos- 
well (1931) heads the McMahon Construction Company, and Merrill <= 
-D. Guild (1920), until 1962 manager of the Indiana Grain Coopera- 
tives, became executive vice president of General Grain, Inc. 

Unique among business enterprises in which DePauw men have been 
engaged is the Development and Resources Corporation, of which David 
Lilienthal was a co-founder in 1955, a few years after his retirement 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. He has continued as chairman 
and executive director of the corporation, which has undertaken vast 
development projects in Iran, Ghana, Columbia, Italy, and elsewhere. 

The First National City Bank of New York is not the only great bank 
in which DePauw men hold major positions. Richard 'T. Wilcox (1925) 
is a vice president of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, also in 
New York. In Pennsylvania, DePauw boasts of Howard CG. Petersen, 
president of the Fidelity-Philadelphia ‘Trust Company (when not on 
government business in Washington), and James IT’. Brown (1926), vice 
president of the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. Ray F. Myers (1941) is vice president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, and in St. Louis Hugh S. 
Hauck (1929) is vice president of the Boatman’s National Bank. 

DePauw seems to have a strong hold on Indianapolis banks also, where, 
among other alumni, Willis J. Connor, Jr. (1920) and Kennard King 
(1939) are vice presidents of the Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company; J. Kurt Mahrt (1928) is executive vice president of the Indi- 
ana National Bank, where he was joined in 1962 by Richard R. McGin- 
nis (1922.) as another vice president; and Felix 'T. McWhirter (1938) 
is president of the Peoples Bank and ‘Trust Company, of which his father, 
Felix M. McWhirter (1909), is chairman of the board. Omitting men- 
tion of other cities, in Greencastle Fred L. O’Hair (1910) continues as 
president of the Central National Bank and Trust Company, and in 1962 
Simpson Stoner (1922) succeeded the late Joseph B. Crosby Cex-1922) 
as president of the First-Citizens Bank and Trust Company. | 

Two DePauw men high in insurance circles are Joseph L. Beesley 
(1926) as senior vice president and assistant to the president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and John H. Filer (1947) as general 
counsel of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

Among advertising companies ‘Thoburn H. Wiant (1932) is vice presi- 
dent of the Young and Rubicam Company, and Stuart D. Watson (1938) 
is president of the McCann-Marschalk Advertising Agency. Angus D. 
Cameron (1930, and Larned G. (Ned) Bradford (1933) have in turn 
been editor-in-chief for Little, Brown and Company, and Cameron has 
also headed a firm of his own and has been with the Alfred A. Knopf 
Company. 
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g. Literature and the Arts 


Many of those who have been mentioned as educators or public servants 
or in other occupations have also been authors. Several others are known 
primarily as writers. Walter B. Bulloch (1928) composed a number of 
plays and prepared movie scripts. Frances Cavanaugh (1920) is the 
author of children’s books. ‘Tristam Coffin (1933) has written commen- 
taries on the current political scene. Mary Beth Plummer (ex-1927, Mrs. 
Davidson Taylor) has been a journalist and has written short stories, 
many of them published in the Atlantic Monthly. Most prolific of all has 
been John Jakes (1953), who, writing only as a sideline, in his first seven 
years after college had published ten novels and 115 short stories. 

Nickey Brumbaugh (1940) was DePauw’s first liberal arts graduate 
with a major in art, and has been teaching in Coker College. Jack Ken- 
nedy (1946) spent a number of years in Paris immediately following his 
graduation, where he received an award as the outstanding young Amer- 
ican artist in the city. He has also been an advertising copy writer, and 
has appeared in movies and television. William F. (Bill) Hayes (1947) 
has had notable success as a singer and actor on the stage and on tele- 
vision. Also prominent on stage and television is Mildred ‘Trares (1953, 
Mrs. George Schaefer). Janice McArt (ex-1947, Mrs. Carroll Seghers) 
has sung in opera and in night clubs. 

Long an associate of John D. Rockefeller, III, and others of the Rocke- 
feller family in their philanthropic projects, Edgar B. Young (1929) has 
become executive vice president and acting president of the great Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts in New York. 


10. Miscellaneous Fields 


In professional baseball Ford Frick has long continued as national com- 
missioner. Emil J. (Buzzy) Bavasi (1938) worked up through managerial 
positions in the Brooklyn Dodgers farm chain, until in 1950 he became a 
vice president of the Dodgers, moving with them to Los Angeles. In 1959 
Sporting News designated him as “Major League Executive of the Year.” 

Eleanore Ault (1931) for twenty-three years served as an executive of 
the Girl Scouts, and then shifted her interests to a quite different age 
group, joining the New York State Department of Labor with research 
on the problems of the older worker. 

Margaret Emily McGaughey (1927, Mrs. Simpson Stoner) has been 
very active in the international philanthropic sorority, PEO. After hold- 
ing various offices in that organization she served as its national presi- 
dent. 

The omission of separate mention of doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
men and women in other occupations is of course discriminatory and un- 
fair, and especially so in the case of housewives. But the task of selecting 
representatives of these fields seemed too difficult to undertake. 
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In the references made to alumni in this chapter, their special services 
to the university have not always been mentioned. They and the alumni 
generally have shown their allegiance in many ways: by giving to the 
Alumni Fund and responding to the G.D.P. and similar campaigns; by 
maintaining the local and general alumni organizations; by serving on the 
joint board of trustees and visitors; by sending their own children to De- 
Pauw and by recommending the university to other promising young 
people. Perhaps their most valuable service has been leading such lives, 
personally and professionally, as to reflect credit on their alma mater. 


~~. 11. Asbury-DePauw Families 


It was a special request of Doctor Tippy that when a history of the uni- 
versity was written, it should mention the role of Asbury and DePauw as 
a family school. In honor of that request, several families will be cited 
as examples of those from which, generation after generation, young peo- i" 
\. ple have come to DePauw. Ie 
Ns The Rev. George Guild, a Methodist Minister, had come to Indiana | 
the Scape Mee founded, but it was not until almost half a 7 
century later that the family relationship with DePauw began, when I 
two of his ten children entered the university. Only one of his grand- a 
children followed them, but the next two generations did better, eighteen 
of the great grandchildren and ten of the great great grandchildren be- 
coming DePauw students. Of these thirty-one, fifteen married DePauw 
students. Among the great grandchildren three have been specially 
closely associated with DePauw: the twins Merrill and Bernard (1920) 
have been active in alumni affairs and Merrill has been a trustee, and 
Florence (1924), after teaching and editing high school texts, joined 
the faculty in. 1960. a ) 
“x The Wai family has also been represented for four generations. 
The Rev. Abram Marlatt was a student in the early Civil War years; 
eight of his children and nine of his grandchildren followed his example, 
and a great grandson entered in 1961-62. Perhaps most widely known of 
the family was Earl B. (1912), a poet and a professor in Boston Univer- 
sity. 
Two other ministers, both graduates of Asbury and treasurers of De- 
Pauw, were fathers of large families of DePauw students. Seven children 
of John Poucher (1865) were graduated between 1890 and 1908, and 
many of their children and grandchildren have followed. Salem B. Town 
(1866) had six children, all of whom were graduated from DePauw. 
One of his daughters married William W. Lockwood (1898), linking the 
Towns with the large DePauw family of Lockwoods. 

Judge Alexander C. Downey, long a trustee and twice head of the Law 
School, had five sons who became graduates. His oldest son Daniel 
(1870) was for a time a roommate of Archibald Shaw (1872), who mar- 
ried Hannah Fitch (1873), one of the earliest coeds. A daughter of 
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Daniel Downey married a son of Archibald Shaw, and when their daugh- 
ter came to DePauw she could make the rather rare claim to having 
grandfathers who were roommates. A number of other members of the 
Shaw and Fitch families are also alumni. 

At least two families have five-generation records. Congressman John 
Hanna (1850) had a daughter Mary (1874) who married John Berry- 
hill (1873). Their daughter Irene (1905, Mrs. E. E. Young) was the 
mother of Edgar B. Young (1929). He married Jane White (ex-1931), 
and their son John B. (1958) represented the fifth generation of Asbury- 
DePauw students. A cousin Beth Bogie (1960), daughter of William P. 
Bogie (1930) and Elizabeth Berryhill Cex-1929), was also a great, great 
granddaughter of John Hanna. 

There is one other Asbury-DePauw family, so numerous that it would 
perhaps require at least two Philadelphia lawyers and an I.B.M. com- 
puter to straighten out and record all its DePauw connections, which 
begin with Daniel DeMotte, a circuit rider and one of Asbury’s first finan- 
cial agents. His daughter Amanda married Abisha Morrison (ex-1848) of 
Civil War fame. A daughter of theirs married Wilbur Fisk Walker 
(1868), who had a long record of service in Methodist missions in China. 
Five children of this marriage attended DePauw, among them the Guy 
Morrison Walker (1890) so frequently mentioned in volume I as a 
business man and an active supporter of DePauw. Members of the 
Walker family in the following generations have been numerous. 

Several descendants of the original Daniel DeMotte bearing his name 
were prominent in Asbury and early DePauw years. Marriages connected 
other DePauw families with the DeMottes, Morrisons, and Walkers. One 
of these was the Ritter family, starting with Eli Ritter (1863), who like 
Abisha Morrison, was a Civil War colonel. He married Nancy Lock- 
wood, and five of their children were graduated from DePauw, including 
Mary (1897), whose historical work, along with that of her husband, 
Charles A. Beard (1898) became well known, and Dwight (1900), a 
prominent business man active in DePauw alumni affairs. Numerous 
members of the next two generations have also attended DePauw. 
Through Colonel Ritter’s wife, the connection had been made with the 
numerous Lockwood and Town families. Similarly the Royses, Clarks, 
Burnetts, and O’Daniels were tied in, as was Dr. Tippy, when a daughter 
married Ray M. Walker. 

This is admittedly an incomplete listing of major DePauw families. 
If one more were to be added, it should probably be the Emisons. ‘They 
had a late start, however, only three Emison names appearing in alumni 
lists prior to 1911. Since then, however, twenty-four names have been 
added. 

Each issue of the Alumnus carries many notices of graduates marrying 
graduates, and in recent years a considerable number of students have 
been marrying while still in college. Each fall the Alumnus carries a pic- 
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ture of the many freshmen having one or two parents who are alumni, 
and faculty members are happy to welcome into their classes children of 
their former students. DePauw has fully justified its reputation as an 
ideal setting for joyful romances and successful marriages, and such fam- 
ily connections as those just mentioned continually grow more numerous 
and more complex. 


DePauw at the End of a Century 
and a Quarter 


CONCLUSION 


AT THE AGE of one hundred and twenty-five DePauw has been taking a 
look at her past, holding birthday celebrations, and planning for her 


future. 


1. 1837 and 1962 


The few barefoot boys of Greencastle attending Indiana Asbury’s classes 
in 1837 fell about 2,300 short of the number of young men and women 
from all over the United States and from foreign countries on the De- 
Pauw campus in 1962. The one rented ramshackle building in which 
Asbury’s primary school began has been supplanted by land, buildings, 
and equipment worth $7,000,000. Financial resources of the university 
have climbed from zero or less (the Asbury trustees in 1837 had to bor- 
row money at ten per cent to meet the twenty dollars a month payroll) 
to an endowment of over eleven million dollars. ‘Tuition and fees during 
the early years never rose beyond twenty-seven dollars a year, and during 
the later nineteenth century only small fees were charged. Funds to oper- 
ate the university came partly from Methodist churches, but largely from 
individual Methodists. 

In the earliest years federal aid was sought but not received. At the 
very beginning a land grant was requested, and when land grants became 
available under the Morrill Act of 1862, Asbury again applied without 
success. During the depression of the 1930’s thousands of dollars were 
received from the federal government through N.Y.A. and similar pro- 
grams. Over a third of a million dollars was accepted from the govern- 
ment in its program for G.I.’s after World War II, and also help in 
temporary housing projects at the same time. All the military units on the 
campus during the wars or in peacetime have in a sense amounted to 
government subsidies, as have the exemptions from taxation that the 
university has always enjoyed. Many special scholarships and funds sup- 
porting research and conferences have come from various governmental 
agencies, and as late as 1957 government aid was requested for the rebuild- 
ing and enlarging of Florence Hall. The trustees, on the other hand, have 
declined to accept the aid offered for scholarships through the National 
Defense Education Act and other current types of federal aid, fearing 
that government controls might follow, and that private giving might be 
regarded as no longer necessary. 
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Through individual gifts and bequests, through financial campaigns, 
and through gifts from foundations, endowment has been brought to 
more than $11,000,000. Toward current expenses, parents of students 
paying $1,250 year contribute a much larger share than did the parents 
who paid $27 a year. Interest from endowment, the Alumni Fund, and 
private, corporation, and foundation giving make up most of the balance 
of a $3,250,000 annual budget. 

The gradual increase in the faculty and the changes in required and 
elective courses in the college of liberal arts are summarized by the charts 
on the back end-paper of this volume. But no chart can indicate the dif- 
ference in the amount of good literature that can be studied in 1962 
which had not yet been written in 1837; or how much simpler was the 
study of history which did not include any of the developments of the 
last century and a quarter. Even greater differences exist between what 
passed for scientific study in 1837 and the content and methods of the 
sciences by 1962. 

Beyond attending recitations, studying, taking part in the literary so- 
cieties, and going to church, there was little for the student of 1837 to do 
other than to get into some form of devilment. Social opportunities be- 
gan to improve with the coming of the coeds thirty years later, and both 
organized and informal social life has expanded to an extent inconceiv- 
able by a student in the early days. 

Yet there is much that has not changed. In its initial consideration of 
the desirability of establishing a college the Indiana Conference of the 
Methodist Church linked “the religion of the Son of God” with what it 
called the “light of science,” the word science being used to cover all 
fields of knowledge. ‘The recitations conducted by Simpson and Nutt 
were far different from the lectures, discussion groups, library assign- 
ments, and laboratory experiments of today, but those first teachers tried 
as hard as do faculty members today to follow the highest educational 
ideals of the time. Similarly religious observances a century and a quar- 
ter ago took a form different from those of today, and the university at- 
tempted to enforce attendance by regulations long since abandoned; but 
the Hoosier circuit-riders and the first president of Indiana Asbury would 
have delighted in President Humbert’s characterization of today’s De- 
Pauw as an institution of higher education which has “woven into its 
fabric the centrality of the Christian principles.” 


2. The Anniversary Celebration 


A commemoration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, 
planned by a committee headed by Alumni Secretary Robert Crouch, 
was scheduled to include a series of events from the beginning of the year 
1962 through Old Gold Day on October 20. First came a special Founders’ 
and Benfactors’ Day program on January 12. It began with a chapel serv- 
ice in the Gobin Memorial Church, where Bishop Richard C. Raines 
spoke of the founding of Indiana Asbury by the Indiana Conference of 
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the Methodist Church, and later placed a wreath on the tomb of the 
pioneer Bishop R. R. Roberts, who had been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the university. ‘The newly-elected Bishop Edwin R. Garrison 
(1921), speaking at a noon luncheon for Methodist ministers and leaders, 
DePauw pre-ministerial students, and others, paid tribute to the dedicated 
teaching of the DePauw faculty. 

About six hundred guests of the university attended the evening din- 
ner in the Bowman Memorial Building. Behind the speakers’ platform 
was a gilded replica of the DePauw seal, eight feet in diameter, hand- 
carved by Richard Peeler (1949) of the art faculty. A number of brief 
talks were made, including one by Hazel Day (Mrs. Grafton) Longden 
(1915) on “Dotty DePauw,” emphasizing the tie between town and 
gown, and another by the author of these volumes, who attempted a five- 
minute interpretation of DePauw history. The main feature of the din- 
ner was the address by Percy L. Julian (1920), renowned for his chemi- 
cal research. He spoke feelingly of what DePauw had done for him and 
his three sisters and two brothers; and he praised the university especially 
for her stand for the “everlastingly right,” the “imaginative daring” that 
has come from her halls, and her “faith in the sacredness of truth.” He 
proposed as a suitable birthday wish: 


May she ever be proud of her age, but may she 


always be as young as she ever was! 


When President Humbert closed the festivities with a pledge of the con- 
tinued dedication of his administration to “quality Christian higher edu- 
cation,” no one present realized how few months were to be left for him 
to carry out his pledge. 

Next came an unscheduled part of the anniversary celebration, but one 
that brought more publicity to the university than any other part of the 
program. DePauw had been invited to send a team to compete in General 
Electric’s College Bow] television contest. Seventy students were nomi- 
nated by faculty members, and after tests and competitive practice ses- 
sions, the four members of the team and four alternates were chosen by 
a faculty committee. Professor Robert O. Weiss of the speech department 
served as coach of the team, which consisted of Nan Braude, a junior 
English and history major, Robert Nordwall, a senior honors major in 
philosophy and religion, who captained the team, William Stackman, a 
senior psychology major, and Jerry Frost, a senior honors major in history. 
DePauw was pleased and mildly excited when on January 28 her team 
defeated Brigham Young, winner of the contests the previous four Sun- 
days, and grew more excited as the team on successive Sundays won vic- 
tories over Marquette, Willamette, Alabama, and Haverford. ‘The total 
of the five scores showed 1145 points for DePauw and 720 for her op- 
ponents. With the victories came the honor of being the seventh team 
in the three-year history of the contest to retire undefeated after five at- 
tempts, and the award of $9,000 to the university for scholarships. When 
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the team returned at one o'clock in the morning following its final vic- 
tory, something of the old time DePauw enthusiasm over winning intel- 
lectual victories reappeared, as several hundred students greeted the 
victors in a downpour of rain. 

As a part of the anniversary celebration, the annual Business and In- 
dustry Day program was broadened to include three major speakers. At a 
dinner Friday evening, April 27, the initial lecture under the new 
Paul L. Morrison Fund in Political Economy was delivered by Arthur F. 
Burns, president of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Bernard 
_ Kilgore (1929) of the Wall Street Journal spoke the following morning 
on “Business and Politics,” and at a noon luncheon George Romney, 
former president of American Motors, spoke on “Citizenship vs the Power 
Groups.” 

A pall was thrown over the Commencement festivities by the sudden 
death of President Humbert, but, as he would have wished, the program 
was carried out nearly as planned. The new Alumni Institute proved 
highly successful, the attendance at all the alumni functions was large 
and enthusiastic, and the Commencement speaker was one of America’s 
outstanding scientists, President Lee A. DuBridge of the California 
Institute of ‘Technology. ‘The use by Bishop Raines of some of the ma- 
terial prepared by Dr. Humbert for the baccalaureate address seemed al- 
most to bring the president back to the platform from which he had 
spoken the previous ten years. 

Immediately after the Commencement season two DePauw. groups 
departed for Europe. The university choir, directed by Professor George 
Gove and chaperoned by Dean and Mrs. Farber and Director of Public 
Relations and Mrs. Norman Knights made a highly successful tour, 
singing in churches and university centers in six countries. Highlights 
included their concert in the Canterbury cathedral, where the Dean of 
the Cathedral presented the choir and spoke feelingly of the loss of Presi- 
dent Humbert, their concert in the American Church in Paris where Dr. 
Humbert was to have preached during the month of July, and a concert 
at the Karl Duisburg Student Center in Berlin, before students from all 
over the world. The choir was well received everywhere, and created a 
special interest in the Negro spirituals included in its programs. 

The other European venture was more clearly a part of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary celebration, and was more distinctive. 
A DePauw reunion was held in Stuttgart, Germany, on June 12 and 13, 
attended by eighty-one alumni and friends from this country and twenty- 
five alumni and former exchange students now living in Europe. Robert 
and Nell Crouch served as host and hostess for the reunion and the tour 
that followed, and Professors Hans Grueninger and Jerome Hixson were 
other campus representatives. 

The celebration began with a dinner addressed by Dr. Schumann, 
Deputy Mayor and Director of Culture of Stuttgart, who was presented 
with a framed photograph of East College, and who in turn presented 
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the visitors with souvenir books of Stuttgart. Other guests at the dinner 
included representatives of the American consulate and of German uni- 
versities, and Methodist Bishop and Mrs. Wunderlich. The following day 
the official reunion was held, speeches were made by dignitaries and ex- 
change students and alumni living in Europe, slides of campus scenes 
were shown, and the DePauw toast was sung in German. 

Other phases of the birthday celebration await the fall season. An 
alumni artists’ exhibit is scheduled for the period between the opening 
of college and Old Gold Day. Special convocations and chapels and the 
Alumni Workshop are planned for the week preceding Old Gold Day, 
and Lieutenant General David M. Shoup (1926), is scheduled as the 
main Old Gold Day speaker. 

The 125th Anniversary Issue of the DePauw Alumni Directory was 
published by the Alumni Association in June as a part of the anniversary 
celebration. DePauw through the Years, it is hoped, may also prove to be 
a worthwhile part of the commemoration of Indiana Asbury’s forty-seven 
years and DePauw’s seventy-eight. 


3. A Look into the Future 


In February 1962 President Humbert, having completed ten years of 
service, presented to the trustees some projections for the next decade, 
based on recommendations of the administrative officers. Student enroll- 
ment, which had reached 2,312 in 1961-62, is planned for stabilization 
at 2,400. In view of the mounting birth rate of the post-war years, and the 
rising percentage of high school graduates both desiring and financially 
able to go to college, the problem of determining which 700 of the annual 
applicants shall be accepted becomes more difficult each year. ‘The pos- 
sibility of allowing the enrollment to exceed the 2,400 figure at some 
future time was suggested. In view of the increasing costs to the student, 
additional scholarship and loan funds must be provided, so that promis- 
ing students from lower income families will not be excluded. 

Increasing competition among the colleges for good teachers must be 
faced. DePauw’s methods of meeting this competition are to include rais- 
ing faculty salaries to a maximum of $20,000 a year, reducing teaching 
loads, and expanding the program of faculty improvement opportunities 
through sabbatical leaves and through increased grants for study and 
research. 

From the standpoint of the curriculum an increased use of independ- 
ent study programs at the freshman and sophomore level, as well as of 
honors and similar programs at the junior and senior level, is anticipated, 
along with expansion of interdepartmental courses. Dean Farber’s recom- 
mendations added: 

Wherever experience proves their usefulness, full advantage will be taken of 
such new devices and instructional techniques as closed circuit television, 
teaching machines, filmed lectures, viewgraphs or other visual aids, tape re- 
corders, language laboratories, etc. Greater use will be made of visiting lec- 
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turers, outside experts, or other knowledgeable persons who can contribute 
materially to the enrichment of academic life. 


A gradual increase in the program leading to the master’s degree is 
foreseen. ‘This is to be accomplished partly by added registration during 
the regular year, but also by offering more summer workshops similar to 
the American Studies Conferences and the National Science Institutes 
held during recent summers. 

An increased responsibility to the alumni is also recognized, to be filled 
in part by the development of such alumni institutes as the successful one 
preceding the 1962 Commencement, and by providing for discussion of 
important problems at alumni club meetings, not to supplant but to sup- 
plement the largely social programs of the clubs at present. 

As means toward accomplishing such ends, more buildings and more 
money will be needed. Building plans for the next ten years call first for 
a new building for the physical sciences, which is already provided for in 
part from the second phase of the Greater DePauw Program. Such a build- 
ing will release Minshall Laboratory for renovation into a classroom 
building. An auditorium stands next on the program. Also envisioned are 
a Performing Arts building for music and speech, and a field house. 

Financial backing for this new program must come from more and 
larger annual gifts through the Alumni Fund, gifts of individuals, cor- 
porations, and foundations, and through income from enlarged endow- 
ments. 

DePauw does not stand alone among universities and colleges in such 
needs, and increasingly colleges are cooperating in development plans. 
DePauw’s participation in the Associated Colleges of Indiana has already 
proved its worth, and the possibilities from her cooperation in the new 
Great Lakes Association are boundless. 

4. “DePauw is a Spirit” 
In an address on Dads’ Day in 1939, President Wildman described 
DePauw: 
DePauw is the cei the Monon Bell, the Owl, the sundial, the bell in 
East College. . 
DePauw is the aa playing “March, march on, down the field.” It is the or- 
chestra playing the Pastoral Symphony. . 
DePauw is worship chapel with students making an honest attempt to come 
into contact with the deeper mysteries of life. . 
It is all who have ever been on the campus, nel it is all who will ever come 
to the campus. 
But above all, DePauw’s alumnus and long-time president declared: 
DePauw is a spirit—a spirit of democracy, a spirit of veneration for religion and 


learning, a spirit which earnestly attempts to train oa to meet the needs 
of themselves and this harassed and troubled world. .. . It is both a reality 


and an ideal. 


Bibliographical Notes 


General 
This history of Indiana Asbury and DePauw University is based pri- 


marily on official records and documents. The original charter granted by 
the state of Indiana in 1837 was printed first in Local Laws of Indiana 
(Indianapolis, 1837), pp. off, and has been frequently reprinted with 
amendments and by-laws. Yearbooks or catalogues have been published 
annually since 1839, and constitute probably the most important source. 
Manuscript, typescript, or mimeographed minutes of the joint board of 
trustees and visitors since 1837, with only a few breaks, and minutes of 


* the faculty since 1857 with no breaks, have also been basic sources. These 


are supplemented by reports made to the president by faculty members 
and administrators, and reports to the trustees by the president and the 
treasurer, or later the comptroller. 

Almost equally important are the monthly, semi-monthly, weekly, tri- 
weekly, or daily publications, under various names and in various forms, 
edited by students with varying degrees of faculty supervisison. Intermit- 
tent from 1847 to 1878, they are continuous since that date. The first 
student “annuals” were published in 1877 and 1884 under the name 
Mirror, and have been issued nearly every year since 1886, as the Mirage. 

Diaries kept by members of the staff and students, generally remaining 
in manuscript, have proved very valuable, as have some old student scrap 
books. Manuscripts prepared by students on certain phases of the uni- 
versity’s history have also been useful. ‘The DePauw Alumnus, since it 
began publication in 1936, has been most helpful, as have the Alumnal 
Register of 1900, the Alumnal Records of 1910, 1915 and 1920, and the 
DePauw Alumni Directory of 1962 published by the Alumni Association. 

For the important relations with the Methodist Church use has been 
made of the minutes of the founding Indiana Conference, and of the 
later North Indiana, Southeast Indiana, and Northwest Indiana Con- 
ferences, the earliest ones in manuscript, the later ones in printed form. 
These frequently include reports of progress from Asbury and DePauw, 
and have been supplemented by reports and advertisements in the various 
periodicals under the name of Christian Advocate published in different 
parts of the country by the Methodist Church, the Methodist Review, 
and other church periodicals. Books helping to place Asbury and DePauw 
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within the Methodist context include B. F. Tefft, Methodism Successful 
(New York, 1860), F. C. Holliday, Indiana Methodism (Cincinnati, 
1873), John C. Smith, Reminiscences of Early Methodism in Indiana 
(Indianapolis, 1879), the Cyclopedia of Methodism edited by Matthew 
Simpson (Philadelphia, 1878), and W. W. Sweet, Methodism in Ameri- 
can History (New York, 1933) and Religion in the Development of 
American Culture (New York, 1952). 

To fit the Asbury-DePauw story into that of the state of Indiana, use has 
been made of Logan Esarey’s two-volume History of Indiana (Indianap- 
olis, 1915) and J. D. Barnhart and D. F. Carmony’s four-volume Indiana: 
From Frontier to Industrial Commonwealth (New York, 1954). Use has 
also been made of weekly and daily papers published in Greencastle, and 
occasionally of the press of Indianapolis and other cities. For relationship 
to the general educational progress in Indiana R. G. Boone, History of 
Education in Indiana (New York, 1892) and H. M. Skinner, Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of the State of 
Indiana (Indianapolis, 1884) have been useful, as have the individual 
histories of neighboring universities and colleges. 

For the wider field of education throughout the country valuable books 
are J. S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher Education in Transition 
(New York, 1958), Richard Hofstadfer and W. P. Metzger, The Devel- 
opment of Academic Freedom in the United States (New York, 1955), 
G. P. Schmidt, Liberal Arts College CNew Brunswick, 1957), E. P. 
Earnest, Academic Procession (Indianapolis, 1953), C. F. Thwing, His- 
tory of Higher Education in America (New York, 1906), and General 
Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee (Cam- 
bridge, 1945). 

Previous histories of Asbury and DePauw have also been utilized, espe- 
cially the one prepared for the hundredth anniversary by William W. 
Sweet, Indiana Asbury-DePauw University (New York, 1937). Earlier 
brief histories include the material written by John Clark Ridpath in the 
Forty-Fifth Y ear-Book (catalogue) of 1884; a historical sketch by the Rev. 
George L. Curtiss published in a pamphlet Semi-Centennial Reminis- 
cences and Historical Addresses in 1887; Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield’s his- 
torical sketch in the Alumnal Register published by the University in 
1900 and her similar material in Education in Indiana (Department of 
Education, Indianapolis, 1904), pp. 520-535; and Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity—DePauw University: A History, written by a senior student, 
Irving F. Brown, and printed by the University as a 77-page pamphlet in 
1914. There is also a valuable manuscript history of the library prepared 
by Vera S. Cooper. 

Extensive use has been made of the Report of the Self Study Commit- 
tee, prepared by five members of the faculty in 1955, especially of the 
part on the history of the curriculum, written largely by the present au- 
thor with the cooperation of Albert E. Reynolds. 
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The Archives of DePauw University and Indiana Methodism, estab- 
lished in 1951 by Dr. Worth M. Tippy, has brought together most of the 
sources mentioned, and-has also collected a mass of diaries, correspond- 
ence, programs, pictures, data on staff and alumni, and various memo- 
randa connected with the history of the university. This collection of 
material has greatly facilitated the preparation of these volumes. 

The manuscripts and books mentioned above have been used through- 
out these volumes, and are not ordinarily mentioned again in the bibli- 
ographical notes for each chapter, although they are generally the most 
important sources. 


Introduction 


Introductory generalizations are based in part on chapters XIV and XV 
of A Basic History of the United States by two alumni of DePauw 
University, Charles A. and Mary R. Beard (New York, 1944). In addi- 
tion to the books on higher education mentioned above are histories of 
Indiana Colleges founded before Indiana Asbury: J. A. Woodburn, His- 
tory of Indiana University, 2 vols. (Bloomington, 1940), W. A. Millis, 
History of Hanover College, 1827-1927 (Hanover, 1927), John F. Cady, 
The Centennial History of Franklin College (Franklin, 1934), and 
J. I. Osborne and T. G. Gronert, Wabash College: The First Hundred 
Years (Crawfordsville, 1932). 

The discussion of Methodists and education is especially indebted to 
Dr. Sweet’s history of Asbury-DePauw and his books on Methodist his- 
tory, and also to the Journals of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, vol. I, 1796-1836 CNew York, 1855) and to J. O. 
Gross, Martin Ruter, Pioneer in Methodist Education (Nashville, 1956). 
For the Methodist-Presbyterian controversy the chief sources are the 
Conference minutes, Holliday’s Indiana Methodism, Woodburn’s His- 
tory of Indiana University, all previously mentioned, and the diary of 
Cyrus Nutt, a manuscript in the Archives, edited by Eleanore Cammack 
under the title “Cyrus Nutt becomes a Hoosier” in the Indiana Magazine 
of History, vol. LIIT (March, 1957). 

For the history of Greencastle chief sources are Atlas of Putnam 
County, Indiana (Chicago, 1879) which includes a history of the county 
by Gillum Ridpath, Jesse W. Weik, History of Putnam County (Indian- 
apolis, 1910), a pamphlet by W. W. Sweet, Greencastle, A Hundred 
Years’ View, 1823-1923 (Greencastle, 1923), and an unpublished manu- 
script in the DePauw library by George W. Pierce, “The History of Green- 
castle” (1929). The quotations from Bishop Roberts are from W. M. 
Tippy, Frontier Bishop: The Life and Times of Robert Richford Roberts 
(New York, 1958), and those from Matthew Simpson are from G. R. 
Crooks, The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson (New York, 1890). A 
study of the early trustees “The Founding Fathers of DePauw” is a manu- 
script in the Archives by Retha Pitts. 
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Chapter I. The Beginnings, 1837-1840 


Material in this chapter is based largely on the trustee minutes and the 
earliest catalogues. The diary of Cyrus Nutt is an invaluable source. The 
life of Simpson by Crooks is especially valuable because it quotes so much 
from Simpson’s autobiographical notes. There is a later Life of Matthew 
Simpson (New York, 1956) by Robert B. Clark, and additional material 
on Simpson is found in Ernest A. Smith, Allegheny—A Century of Edu- 
cation (Meadville, Pa., 1915.). Asbury’s first graduate, Thomas A. Good- 
win, wrote many reminiscences, notably the one printed in the pamphlet 
Semi-Centennial Reminiscences and Historical Addresses (Greencastle, 
1887). The speeches made by Governor Wallace and President Simpson 


at the first commencement were printed by the University. 


Chapter II. Staff and Curriculum, 1840-1859 


The Nutt and Simpson materials mentioned in connection with the 
previous chapter were important again here. In addition to Professor 
Larrabee’s books mentioned in the text, he contributed biographical 
articles to the monthly Platonean and Philologian, and Professor ‘Tingley 
published reminiscenses in several issues of the Asbury Review of 1873. 


Supplementing the announcements of the medical school in the cata- ” 


logues are the printed copies of the lectures delivered each year at the 
opening sessions by Dr. J. S. Bobbs (1849), Dr. R. Curran (1850), and 
R. E. Deming (1851). Books on the medical history of the state include 
Dorothy R. Russo Ced.), One Hundred Years of Indiana Medicine 
(Indianapolis, 1949), B. D. Myers, The History of Medical Education 
in Indiana (Bloomington, 1956), and B. W. H. Kemper, A Medical His- 
tory of Indiana (Chicago, 1911). Some use was also made of American 
Medical Association Transactions, 1849 (Philadelphia, 1849) and of 
some issues of the Indianapolis Locomotive and the Indiana State Senti- 
nel in 1849-52. 

The local newspaper gave considerable attention to the student dis- 
turbances in 1853-54 and 1856-57. At the time of the earlier difficulties 
it was called The Putnam Banner, but by 1856 it was The Putnam Re- 
publican Banner. 


Chapter III. Asbury and the Civil War 


Facts about Civil War President Bowman are found in The Bowman 
Family (Harrisburg, 1888), written by his cousin Shadrach Bowman, and 
in a booklet In Memoriam, Rev. Thomas Bowman, D. D., LL. D. (no 
place*or date of publication indicated). 

The Putnam Republican Banner carried somewhat more than usual 
news of Asbury men during the Civil War days, including many letters 
from men on the fighting front, but its files are missing for the entire year 
of 1862. A manuscript master’s thesis by Carl A. Zenor on “Putnam 


County in the Civil War” (1956) is valuable. 
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For the state of Indiana important sources are W. H. H. Terrell, Indi- 
ana in the War of the Rebellion: Report of the Adjutant General, 8 vols. 
(Indianapolis 1869), vol. I of which was reprinted by the Indiana His- 
torical Society (Indianapolis, 1960.) and David Stevenson, Indiana's Roll 
of Honor, 2 vols. (Indianapolis, 1864). 


Chapter IV. The Admission of Women 


Books on higher education for women include T. Woody, A History of 
Women’s Education in the United States, 2 vols. (New York, 1929) and 
Mabel Newcomer, A Century of Higher Education for American Women 
(New York, 1959). Estelle R. Dodge, in her Sixty Years in Kappa Alpha 
Theta (Menasha, Wis., 1930) includes material on early admission of 
women to colleges. Of special value has been Lilian H. Neiswanger’s 
manuscript, “Ihe First Coeds: an account of the dramatic circumstances 
under which DePauw University became a coeducational institution,” 
based in part on conversations with Bettie Locke (Hamilton), one of 
the first coeds. Another of that group, Laura Beswick (McKaig) wrote in- 
teresting recollections in 1929, published in the DePauw Alumnus, vol. 


PCOetel 03%). 
Chapter V. Curricular and Staff Changes, 1865-1884 


This chapter is based largely on catalogues and faculty minutes. 


Chapter VI. Management, Finances, and Buildings 


The chief sources for this chapter have been the minutes of the trustees 
and of the several Indiana Methodist conferences. Contemporary ac- 
counts of the West College fire are found in the Asbury Monthly for 
March 1879 and the Greencastle Banner for Feb. 13, 1879, and later 
reminiscences by G. Walter Barr Cex 1883) in the DePauw Alumnus for 
January 1940. The “Proceedings of a convention of the friends of Meth- 
odist Education in Indiana in the interest of the Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity” is a valuable pamphlet on the convention held in Indianapolis in 
1878. 


Chapter VII. Student Life in Old Asbury 


For the literary societies extensive although not complete minutes have 
been available. David Mernitz in 1957 prepared an especially good paper 
on “Literary Societies in Asbury-DePauw University.” Baird’s Manual 
of American College Fraternities (16th edition, Menasha, Wis., 1957) is 
useful for fraternities in general. For individual organizations, use has 
been made of Robert T. Howard’s Delta's First Century: 100 years of 
Beta Theta Pi at DePauw (1947), Russell P. McFall’s “One Hundred 
Glorious Years at DePauw ... ,” in Phi Gamma Delia, vol. 78 (Jan. 
1956), the Estelle Dodge Sixty Years in Kappa Alpha Theta and Mrs. 
Neiswanger’s “The First Coeds,” both previously mentioned, Elizabeth 
A. Clarke-Helmick, The History of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity (published by 
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the fraternity, 1915), and The History of Kappa Kappa Gamma Frater- 
nity (published by the fraternity, 1932). 

For early athletic history, Irving Brown’s brief history is helpful, and 
letters he received from Charles S. Jelly regarding the first intercollegiate 
contest are available in the Archives. ‘Two specially interesting student 
diaries are those of Thomas J. Bassett and Samuel P. Reid. The Archives 
has microfilms of correspondence between the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in Washington and the Asbury authorities. 


Chapter VIII. The Men and Women From Old Asbury 


The chief source for this chapter was the Alumnal Record edited by 
Martha J. Ridpath and published by the university in 1920. 


Chapter IX. Indiana Asbury Becomes DePauw 


Articles on W. C. DePauw include J. C. Ridpath’s “Washington C. De- 
Pauw” in Methodist Review, vol. LXXII (May 1890), W. M. ‘Tippy’s 
“The Washington C. DePauw Family” in DePauw Alumnus, May 1952, 
and anonymous sketches in Representative Men of Indiana, vol. I (1880) 
and History of the Ohio Falls Cities and their Counties (vol. I, Cleveland, 
1882). Interesting light is thrown on the DePauw family in Henry W. | 
Church’s “Corneille DePauw” in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, vol. 51 (March 1936). Additional information 
has come from Victor M. Bogle’s abstract of his thesis “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury River Town: a social-economic study of New Albany, Indiana,” 
and a copy of a chapter from that manuscript which he has kindly given 
to the Archives, and from Pierce Davis, The Development of the Ameri- 
can Glass Industry (Cambridge, 1949). 

J. C. Ridpath’s account of the transactions with W. C. DePauw in the 
elaborate Forty-fifth Year-Book (catalogue, 1884) is supplemented by 
the Archives file of the correspondence between Mr. DePauw and the 
university officials. 


Chapter X. The First Decade of the New DePauw 
University 


Data on the complications arising in connection with the DePauw estate 
come largely from correspondence and newspaper clippings in the Ar- 
chives. A letter from James H. Howe to Agnes Warriner, April 29, 1927, 
is valuable for the story of early days of the Music School. In the main 
this chapter is based on faculty and trustee minutes and university cata- 


logues, supplemented by reports presented to the president by members 
of the staff. 


Chapter XI. DePauw at the Turning of the Century 
The family of Dr. John has placed in the Archives his voluminous fies 


of correspondence, clippings, and miscellaneous data. Student papers on 
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Dr. John by Norbert L. Talbott and on Mrs. Mansfield by Karlene Eng- 
lish have been used. Mrs. Dorothy Thomas, who is preparing a book on 
early women lawyers, has generously exchanged information with the 
author on Mrs. Mansfield and Merta Mitchell. Chancellor W. H. Hick- 
man’s pamphlet Last Report and History of Real Estate printed in 1903 
is a valuable, if not entirely reliable, source. Professor Winona H. Welch 
has written an interesting study of “Lucien Marcus Underwood and 
Fern Cliffs” (1960), available in the Archives. 

For Phi Beta Kappa the chief sources are a manuscript history of the 
DePauw chapter prepared by Professor C. G. Pierson in 1939, and The 
Spirit of Scholarship, edited by Professors W. E. Bundy and J. C. Hixson, 
published by the university in 1940. 


Chapter XII. The Early Twentieth Century 


During these years “Alumni News Letters” and various special issues in 
the University Bulletin series carried a great deal of university news. The 
autobiography of President Hughes, 1 Was Made Minister (New York, 
1943) covers his DePauw years briefly. 


Chapter XIII. Life on the Campus 


By the period covered in this chapter, student publications, especially the 
DePauw Daily and the annual Mirage, are becoming more valuable 
sources. William H. Glenn, one of the founders of Sigma Delta Chi, 
tells of its founding and development in The Sigma Delta Chi Story 
(Coral Gables, Florida, 1949). For the controversy over the founding of 
Alpha Chi Omega, sources include Elizabeth R. Dalgliesh, The History 
of Alpha Chi Omega, 1885-1948 Cpublished by the fraternity, 1948), 
J. G. Campbell’s account in a letter to The DePauw, Nov. 10, 1907, 
Olive Burnett Clark’s “The Founding Story of Alpha Chi Omega,” 
in The Lyre, June 1957, and a contemporary account in the DePauw 
Monthly, Oct. 1885. Howard’s history of the Beta ‘Theta Pi fraternity, 
previously cited, has been used again in this connection, as has Mernitz’s 
paper on the literary societies. Other student papers of importance are 
Ann W. Freehafer’s “Student Life at DePauw University, 1903-1908” 
and David Cryer’s “A History of Student Government in DePauw Uni- 
versity,” both written in 1958. The best account of bringing the Boulder 
to the campus is found in Irving Brown’s short history, doubtless based 
on recollections of his father, Professor Wilbur V. Brown. Mrs. Manhart’s 
scrapbook covering the years 1913 to 1917 has been a valuable source. 


Chapter XIV. Intercollegiate Competition 


Mary Newlin Appleman’s master’s thesis, “A History of the DePauw 
University Speech Department” has been helpful for the oratorical com- 
petition. The account of athletic competition has been drawn largely from 
the student newspapers and Mirages, but relations with Wabash have 
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been checked with J. I. Osborne and T. J. Gronert, Wabash College— 
The First Hundred Years (Crawfordsville, 1932). 


Chapter XV. DePauw and World War I 

For the S.A.T.C. the records of two participants have been especially 
valuable. George W. E. Smith has written a “Memoir: The Students’ 
Army ‘Training Corps,” and an anonymous contributor, evidently a par- 
ticipant, made interesting comments in the 1919 Mirage. A list of De- 
Pauw service men has been compiled from the Alumnal Record of 1920 
by Dr. Virginia Harlow, and Mrs. Manhart has supplemented this list 
from the files of the DePauw Alumnus. 


Chapter XVI. DePauw Alumni, 1885-1919 


Data on former students have been compiled chiefly from the Alumnal 
Record of 1920 and the DePauw Alumnus from 1936 to the present, sup- 
plemented by the various editions of Who’s Who. Files in the Archives 
and the Alumni Office have also supplied material, and Alumni Secre- 
tary Robert Crouch gave helpful assistance. 


Chapter XVII. The Year 1919-1920 
Edward Rector: A Story of the Middle West (1928) is a brief biography 
and appreciation of DePauw’s greatest benefactor by President G. R. Grose. _ 
For this and succeeding chapters, written sources are supplemented by 
the author’s personal recollections. 


Chapter XVIII. Presidents, Staff, and Students, 
1919-1941 


Considerable use has been made of a mimeographed Reyort of a Survey 
of DePauw University, with appendixes totaling 350 pages, prepared by 
the Commission on Survey of Educational Institutions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (1931). The presentation of the Hufferd case is based 
on the report of the A.A.U.P. investigating committee in the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, XX (May 1934), 
195-202, and on files from the president's office now in the Archives. The 
Archives also has extensive files of the findings of the faculty committee 
investigating the Schenck case. 


Chapter XIX. The Curriculum, 1919-1941 
This chapter is based largely on the university catalogues, the minutes 
of the faculty and of numerous committees, and various memoranda is- 
sued by the administrative offices. 


Chapter XX. Finances and Buildings, 1919-1941 
President Clyde E. Wildman’s booklet Fifteen Years at DePauw, pub- 
lished not long after his retirement, is a most valuable source for this and 
following chapters. 
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Chapter XXI. World War II 


Files kept by Dean Bartlett on wartime operations of the university and 
the naval units supplement the catalogues and other publications. Presi- 
dent Wildman submitted more detailed reports to the trustees than had 
previous presidents. The data on the participation of students, alumni, 
and faculty members in the war has come largely from compilations made 


by Mrs. Manhart from The DePauw and The Alumnus. 
Chapter XXII. Presidents, Staff, and Students, 1945-1962 


Again President Wildman’s Fifteen Years at DePauw was an important 
source, as were President Humbert’s increasingly full reports to the trus- 
tees. The comparison of the proportion of women teaching at DePauw 
with those in other colleges is based on an article by J. B. Parrish, “Women 
in Top Level Teaching and Research” in the A.A.U.W. Journal for Jan- 
uary 1962. 


Chapter XXIII. Finances and Buildings, 1945-1962 


An important source for this chapter has been the Financial Report of the 
Comptroller, published annually. Others include the literature issued 
during the two phases of the G.D.P., and a pamphlet A Report of Prog- 
ress, 1948-1961, issued by the Associated Colleges of Indiana. The 
comparison of faculty salaries at DePauw with those of other colleges is 
based on a committee report, “The Economic Status of the Profession,” in 


the A.A.U.P. Bulletin, vol. 48 (June 1962). 


Chapter XXIV. The Curriculum, 1945-1962 


The Report of the Self Study Committee (1955) has been heavily drawn 
on, especially for this chapter. ‘Two pamphlets issued by the university 
have also been helpful: The Able Student Program at DePauw Univer- 
sity, by Dwight L. Ling and W. R. McIntyre (1960) and The Improve- 
ment of the Teaching of Science and Mathematics in the Elementary 
Schools, by Donald J. Cook (1948), as have the Faculty Handbooks is- 
sued from time to time, and various committee reports. Most of the depart- 
ment heads complied with the author’s request for a brief statement of 
trends in their departments in recent years. Use has been made of recent 
surveys by outside authorities, especially those by Norman Burns and 
Manning M. Patillo for the Lilly Endowment in 1956, and the 1957 
and 1960 reports of teams representing the North Central Association of 
Colleges. An article in the New York Times of June 18, 1962 on Earl J. 
McGrath’s new Liberal Education and Music furnished the basis for the 
comparison of DePauw’s music curriculum with others. 


Chapter XXV. General University Activities 


Religious activities are covered in Consultations on Religion in Higher 
Education, issued by consultants from the Division of Educational Insti- 
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tutions of the General Board of Education of the Methodist Church, after 
a visit to the DePauw campus in 1954-55, and a pamphlet The Religious 
Perspectives of DePauw University Students prepared by the staff of the 
dean of students in 1956. The Annual Report of the Roy O. West Li- 
brary, issued since 1959, and its Occasional Publications have been uti- 
lized, along with the Annual Reports of the Archives of DePauw 
University and Indiana Methodism. The Alumni Office issues annual 
reports of the Alumni Fund. A “Progress Report—May 1962” described 


the initial activities of the Great Lakes College Association. 


Chapter XXVI. Student Activities in Music, Speech, 
and Athletics 


On the activities connected with the speech department two master’s 
theses are available, Mary Newlin Appleman’s “A History of DePauw 
University’s Speech Department,” and Patricia Clithero’s “History of 
Dramatic Activity at DePauw,” both prepared in 1957. Records of athletic 
contests were made available in the Publicity Office. This chapter relies 


heavily on The DePauw and the Mirages. 


Chapter XXVII. The Organized Campus 


As in the case of the previous chapter, much of the material is based on 
the Mirages, The DePauw, and other student publications. ‘The basic 
source for university regulations regarding student activities has been the 
series of handbooks or blue books, the most recent being The Student 
Handbook, prepared by the Dean of Student's Office in 1960. David 
Cryer’s manuscript “History of Student Government at DePauw Uni- 
versity” (1958) has again been helpful. William Echard (1953) prepared 
“An Interpretative History of Men’s Hall Association” for MHA’s fortieth 
anniversary in 1962. For the position of the Methodist Church on danc- 
ing, the 1920 and 1924 editions of Doctrines and Disciplines of the 


Methodist Church have been used. 


Chapter XXVIII. The Alumni, 1920-1962 


A pamphlet entitled Where does your College Rank? prepared by John J. 
Wittich in 1958 brings together many comparisons of DePauw graduates 
and those of other colleges. A Study of the Baccalaureate Origins of Col- 
lege Faculties was published by the Association of American Colleges in 
1959. [he biographical data on alumni has been compiled largely from 
the Alumnus, supplemented by files in the Archives and in the Alumni 
office, and by the fund of knowledge of the alumni in the mind of Alumni 
Secretary Robert Crouch, who recommended more names than could be 
included. 
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Appendix 


The lists in the Appendix have been compiled from a variety of sources. 
For the officers and faculty previous to 1915, lists of names and positions 
are available in the Alumnal Records of 1910 and 1915, and full data 
on some members of the staff in the Alumnal Register of 1900. Ad- 
ditional data on the staff came from catalogues and other sources. For the 
lists of alumni in important positions various university publications, 
especially the 1920 Alumnal Record and the DePauw Alumnus have 
been drawn on. The Biographical Directory of the American Congress 
1774-1949 (Washington, 1950) has also been consulted. No guarantee, 
however, is offered that the lists are entirely complete. 


Presidents of the University 


Cyrus Nutt (acting) 

Matthew Simpson 

William C. Larrabee (acting) 
Lucien W. Berry 

Daniel Curry 

Cyrus Nutt (acting) 

Thomas Bowman 

Reuben Andrus 

Alexander Martin 

John P. D. John 

Hillary Asbury Gobin (acting) 
Hillary Asbury Gobin 

Edwin Holt Hughes 

Francis John McConnell 
George Richmond Grose 
Henry Boyer Longden (acting) 
Lemuel Herbert Murlin 

G. Bromley Oxnam 

Clyde Everett Wildman 
Clyde Everett Wildman (emeritus) 
Russell Jay Humbert 


Appendix A 


1837-1839 
1839-1848 
1848-1849 
1849-1854 
1854-1857 
1857-1858 
1858-1872 
1872-1875 
1875-1889 
1889-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1903 
1903-1909 
1909-1912 
IQI12-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1928 
1928-1936 
1936-1951 
1951-1955 
1951-1962 
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Presidents of the Joint Board of 
Trustees and Visitors 


A. CG. Stevenson 1837-1839 
Rees Hardesty 1839-1840 
A. C. Stevenson 1840-1841 
Rees Hardesty 1841-1843 
William H. Thornburg 1843-1848 
John Cowgill 1848-1853 
S. W. Parker 1853-1854 
E. R. Ames 1854-1856 
John Allen Matson 1856-1858 
David McDonald 1858-1861 
Willis Hitt 1861-1862 
A. GC. Downey 1862-1865 
John Ingle 1865-1867 
Henry S. Lane 1867-1869 
A. G. Downey 1869-1881 
Washington C. DePauw 1881-1887 
Thomas Bowman 1887-1895 
Newland T. DePauw 1895-1897 
William Newkirk 1897-1904 
Hugh L. Dougherty 1904-1924 
Roy O. West 1924-1950 
Roy O. West (Emeritus) 1950-1958 
Howard C. Sheperd 1950-1955 
Glenn W. Thompson 1955- 
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Other Officers of the University 


Vice Presidents 


Cyrus Nutt 

Joseph Tingley 

John Clark Ridpath 
John Price Durbin John 
Hillary Asbury Gobin 
Edwin Post 

Hillary Asbury Gobin 
Henry Boyer Longden 


Deans of the University 


Edwin Post 

William W. Sweet 

William M. Blanchard 
Edward R. Bartlett 

George B. Manhart (acting) 
Edgar C. Cumings 

Louis W. Norris 

Robert H. Farber 


Treasurers 


Rees Hardesty 
James Talbott 
James M. Allison 
Calvin Fletcher 
David Macey 
John W. Ray 
John Poucher 
Albert Allen 
Central ‘Trust Co., Greencastle 
Salem B. ‘Town 
Harold B. Robbins 


Compirollers 


Ralph E. Schenck 
Howell H. Brooks 
Deward W. Smythe 
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1857-1860 
1860-1879 
1879-1885 
1885-1889 
1894-1895 
1895-1903 
1903-1922 
1922-1935 | 


1903-1930 
1926-1927 
1927-1941 
1941-1947 
1947-1948 
1948-1950 | 
1950-1952 
1952- 


1837-1839 
1839-1843 
1843-1848 
1848-1855 
1855-1867 
1867-1894 
1894-1898 
1898-1901 
IQOI-1912 
1912-1931 
1931-1935 


1935-1941 
1941-1950 
1950- 
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The Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors 
| 1961-62 


OFFICERS 


Glenn W. Thompson, St. Petersburg, Florida, President 
William B. Schiltges, Indianapolis, Indiana, Vice President 
John Rabb Emison, Indianapolis, Indiana, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
Joseph L. Beesley, New York, New York 


John L. Bloxsome, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Edwin C. Boswell, Rochester, Indiana 

James T. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Ardith Y. (Mrs. John) Burkhart, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gerald L. Clapsaddle, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Clarence C. Collins, Huntington, Indiana 
Willis B. Conner, Jr., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Noel E. Cord, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Wilbur V. Day, Greencastle, Indiana 

Ford C. Frick, New York, New York 

M. D. Guild, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Ann S. (Mrs. R. William) Hamlet, Pawling, New York 
Russell Hirschman, Indianapolis, Indiana 

J. Fred Hoke, Indianapolis, Indiana (emeritus) 
Joseph H. Iglehart, Evansville, Indiana 

Lee S. Jarrett, Bloomington, Indiana 

Wayne A. Johnston, Chicago, Illinois 

William Jones, Muncie, Indiana 

Bernard Kilgore, New York, New York 

Ernest E. Lawshe, New Castle, Indiana 

D. E. Leist, ‘Tipton, Indiana 

Lyle Loomis, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Merrill B. McFall, Columbus, Indiana 

W. Don Maxwell, Chicago, Illinois 
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Frank M. Moore, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Edwin L. Morgan, Chesterton, Indiana (emeritus) 
Fred L. O’Hair, Greencastle, Indiana 

Jed W. Pearson, Jr., Washington, D.C. 
Howard C. Petersen, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gilbert L. Piker, ‘Terre Haute, Indiana 

Eugene C. Pulliam, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Richard C. Raines, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Alvin J. Rockwell, San Francisco, California 
Howard C. Sheperd, New York, New York 
William B. Schiltges, Indianapolis, Indiana 

E. M. Sims, Elkhart, Indiana (emeritus) 

Glenn W. Thompson, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Paul C. F. Vietzke, Valparaiso, Indiana 

Walter O. Wells, Elkhart, Indiana 


VISITORS 
William Blessing, Michigan City, Indiana 


Raymond P. Brown, Greenwood, Indiana 
Robert W. Gingery, Greencastle, Indiana 
Richard Gillum, Bicknell, Indiana 

G. Ben Hershberger, Richmond, Indiana 
John E. Hoadley, New Palestine, Indiana 
Donald F. McMahan, Lebanon, Indiana 
Orrin Manifold, Peru, Indiana 

Donald Turner, Union City, Indiana 


CUSTODIANS OF ENDOWMENT 


Central National Bank, Greencastle, Indiana 
Chicago ‘Title and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Comptroller, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


The First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 
DEPOSITORIES 


Central National Bank, Greencastle, Indiana 

First-Citizens Bank and Trust Company, Greencastle, Indiana 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 

The First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois 
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Appendix E 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, 1837-1962 


Explanatory Note 


Because of the length that a complete list of faculty members would 
reach, with a few exceptions only those who have served four or more 
years, together with those on the staff in 1961-62, are included. 

Only earned degrees are listed, and master’s degrees, if followed by 
doctor’s degrees from the same university, are omitted. Parentheses 
around the name of a college or university indicate attendance, but no 
degree. The listing of no college indicates either that the individual did 
not attend college or that no record of attendance has been found. The 
dates mentioned are for the whole period of service, regardless of rank. 
Dates preceded by a star indicate years in which a teacher has continued 
in active service after formal retirement. ‘The subjects taught are generally 
listed by titles used in 1961-62. 

Some administrators are included, with a simplified statement of the 
position or positions they have held. 

In the case of a woman who married, the married name is indicated by 
parentheses if she continued to teach under the new name, by brackets 
if she married after leaving DePauw Cif the married name is known). 


Cyrus Nutt, A.B., Allegheny. 1837-43, 1846-49, 1857-60, Preparatory, 
Vice President, Acting President, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Mathe- 
matics, 

Matthew Simpson, (Madison). 1839-48, President, Mathematics, Nat- 
ural Sciences, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

John Wheeler, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1839-40, 1842-54, Tutor, Latin. 

William Clark Larrabee, A.B., Bowdoin. 1840-52, Mathematics, Nat- 
ural Science. 

Charles Gibbs Downey, A.B., Wesleyan. 1840-41, 1842-57, Tutor, Nat- 
ural Science, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Mathematics. 

Benjamin Franklin Tefft, A.B., Wesleyan. 1843-46, Greek, Hebrew. 

Joseph Tingley, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1847-79, Tutor, Natural Science. 

Lucien William Berry, (Miami). 1849-54, President, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Samuel Allen Lattimore, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1850-60, Tutor, Greek. 
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Miles Johnston Fletcher, A.B., Brown. 1852-54, 1857-61, English Litera- 
ture and Normal Instruction, Belles Lettres, History. 

John Allen Matson, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1853-54, 1858-61, Law. 

Daniel Curry, A.B., Wesleyan. 1854-57, President, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Alexander C. Downey, 1854-58, 1884-90, Law, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law. 

Edmund E. E. Bragdon, A.B., Wesleyan. 1854-58, Latin. 

Bernard Nadal, A.B., Dickinson. 1854-57, Belles Lettres and History. 

Henry Bascom Hibben, A.B., Transylvania. 1854-59, Preparatory, For- 
eign languages. 

Thomas Bowman, A.B., Dickinson. 1858-72, President, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Biblical Literature. 

Benjamin Thomas Hoyt, A.B., Wesleyan. 1858-67, Latin, Belles Lettres, 
History. 

Philander Wiley, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1860-80, Greek. 

John W. Locke, A.B., Augusta. 1860-72, Mathematics. 

Lewis L. Rogers, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1861-79, Preparatory, Latin. 

John A. Reubelt, 1863-69, Modern Languages, Latin. 

John Clark Ridpath, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1869-1885, English Litera- 
ture, Normal Instruction, Belles Lettres and History, History and 
Political Philosophy. 

John E. Earp, A.B., McKendree (Tuebingen, Berlin). 1869-86, Modern 
Languages, Hebrew, History, Rhetoric, English Literature. 

Reuben Andrus, A.B. McKendree. 1872-75, President, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Biblical Literature. 

Patterson McNutt, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1872-83, Mathematics. 

John Brewer DeMotte, A.B., Indiana Asbury, Ph.D., DePauw. 1873-91, 
Tutor, Mathematics, Preparatory, Physics. 

Alexander Martin, A.B., Allegheny. 1875-93, President, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Biblical Literature. 

Thomas Jefferson Bassett, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1875-81, 1884-97, An- 
cient Languages, Principal of Preparatory Department, Normal In- 
struction, Greek, Principal of the Academy. 

Philip Schaffner Baker, A.B., Indiana Asbury, M.D., Indianapolis Medi- 
cal. 1875-1901, Tutor, Natural Science, English, Chemistry, Physi- 
ology. 

Joseph coe 1876-77, 1884-90, Elocution and Vocal Culture, Ora- 

tory, Rhetoric, English Literature. 

Daniel D. Wheeler, Captain, U.S.A. 1877-80, Military Science and 
‘Tactics. 

Edwin Post, A.B., Ph.D., Dickinson, (Europe). 1879-1932, Latin, Li- 
brarian, Vice President, Dean. 

John M. Mansfield, A.B., Iowa Wesleyan, (London, Paris, Berlin), 
1879-83, Natural Sciences, Physics, Biology. 
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William R. Hamilton, Lieut. U.S.A. 1880-83, Military Science and 


Tactics. 

Hillary Asbury Gobin, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1880-86, 1890-1922, 
Greek, Hebrew, Bible, Theology, Philosophy, Dean of the School 
of Theology, Vice President, President. 

Alice Downey (Porter), A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1880-83, 1892-93, Eng- 
lish, History, Mathematics. 

Henry Boyer Longden, A.B., Indiana Asbury, (Europe). 1881-1935, 
Greek, Science, Latin, German, Registrar, Librarian, Acting Presi- 
dent, Director Edward Rector Foundation. 

Jonathan Birch, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1881-82, 1884-91, Law. 

Granville C. Moore, (Indiana Asbury). 1881-82, 1884-91, Law. 

Henry Hamilton Mathias, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1881-82, 1884-91, 
Law. 

John Price Durbin John, (Brookville). 1882-1895, Mathematics, Astron- 
omy, Director McKim Observatory, Vice President, President. 
Shadrach Laycock Bowman, A.B., Dickinson, (Concord Biblical Insti- 

tute). 1882-90, Dean School of ‘Theology. 

Alma Holman [Burton], A.B., Indiana Asbury, (Paris, Goettingen, 
Dresden). 1882-85, Modern Languages. 

Ora P. John, 1883-90, Voice, Piano. 

James Bruick Goe, Lieut. U.S.A. 1883-86, Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Felix T. McWhirter, A.B., Tennessee Wesleyan, Ph.D., DePauw. 
1882-86, English. 

James Hamilton Howe, (College of Music, Boston Univ.). 1884-94, 
Dean of the School of Music. 

Julia Alice Druley, (Vienna). 1882-1933, Piano. 

William Tandy Ayres, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1884-1918, Mathematics, 
Latin. 

Herman Hinsching. 1884-92, Reed Instruments. 

Parker B. Graham. 1884-92, Band Instruments. 

James Riley Weaver, A.B., Allegheny, S.1’.B., Garrett. 1885-1916, Mod- 
ern Languages, Political Philosophy, History, Economics, Sociology, 
Political Science. 

Henry Albert Mills, (Hillsdale, National Academy of Design). 1885- 
93, Dean of the School of Art. 

Samuel S. Parr, 1885-89, Dean of the Normal School, Didactics. 

William H. Mace, B.L., M.L., Michigan, A.M., Indiana. 1885-90, 
History (Normal School). 

Arnold Tompkins, 1885-90, English, Dean of the Normal School. 

Jennie L. Tompkins, 1885-90, English, Mathematics (Normal School). 

Susie G. Kelley. 1885-92, Piano. 

Wilbur Vincent Brown, B.S., Ph.D., Stevens. 1885-1928, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Director of the Observatory. 
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Belle Aurelia Mansfield, A.B., LL.B., Iowa Wesleyan, (London, Paris). 
1886-1911, History, Preceptress of Woman’s Hall, Aesthetics, Dean 
of the School of Art, Dean of the School of Music. 

Will T. May, Lieut. U.S.A. 1886-90, Military Science and Tactics. 

Charles E. Dixon, A.B., DePauw. 1886-91, Latin. 

John Poucher, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1886-98, Theology. 

Rose Adelaide Marquis, (DePauw). 1886-94, Stringed Instruments. 

Oliver Peebles Jenkins, A.B., Moore’s Hill, Ph.D., Indiana. 1886-91, 
Biology 

Theodore Lee Neff, A.B., DePauw. 1886-90, Modern Languages. 

William Fletcher Swahlen, A.B., Pennsylvania. 1887-1914, Greek. 

George L. Curtiss, (Baldwin), M.D., Medical College of Indiana. 1887- 
94, Historical ‘Theology 

Harry Lincoln Beals, A.B., DePauw. 1888-93, English, Theology. 

Ermina Fallass [Murlin], Ph. B., Albion, Ph.D., DePauw. 1888-91, His- 
tory, Mathematics. 

Anna Allen Smith, (DePauw). 1888-96, Piano. 

Harry M. Smith, 1888-04, Flute, Piccolo, ‘Trombone. 

Adolph Schellschmidt, (Europe). 1889-1011, 1, 1944-45. Violin, Violon- 
cello. 

Augustus Lynch Mason, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1890-93, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law. 

Eugene West Manning, A.B., Ph.D., Wesleyan. 1890-94, Modern Lan- 
guages, Romance Languages. 

Wesley Walker Norman, A.B., Indiana, (Goettingen, Naples). 1890- 
94, Biology, Zoology, Physiology. 

Clarence Abiather Waldo, A.B., Wesleyan, (Leipzig, Brunswick, Mun- 
ich). 1891-95, Mathematics. 

Joseph P. Naylor, (Adrian), M.S., Indiana. 1891-1925, Physics. 

Lucien Marcus Underwood, Ph.B., Ph.D., Syracuse, Harvard). 1891- 
95, Botany. 

Walter Howe Jones. 1891-95, Piano. 

Caroline Dutton Rowley. 1891-96, 1902-04, Piano. 

Agnes Ellen Foster. 1891-95, Art. 

Alison Marion Fernie. 1892-97, Voice. 

Edward Mann Lewis, Lieut. U.S.A., (U.S. Military Academy). 1892- 
96, Military Science and Tactics. 

William Emory Smyser, A.B., Wesleyan, (Johns Hopkins). 1892-1900, 
English, Rhetoric, English Literature. 

Arthur Ragan Priest, A.B., DePauw. 1893-98, Rhetoric and Oratory. 

Sidelia Starr [Donner], A. B., DePauw. 1893-97, English. 

Francis W. Hanawalt, A.B., DePauw. 1893-98, Mathematics. 

Jesse Franklin Brumbaugh, AB., DePauw, LL.B., South Dakota. 1894- 
95, 1902-07, Preparatory, Rhetoric, Oratory, Psychology. 

Martha B. Longden, A.B., DePauw. 1894-1908, Library. 
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Andrew Stephenson, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins. 1894-1913, 
History. 

Mary Janet Wilson, Ph.B., DePauw. 1894-1918, Harmony, Librarian, 
Music School. 

Melville Thurston Cook, A.B., Leland Stanford, Ph.D., Ohio State. 
1895-1904, Biology. 

Minna May Kern, Ph.B., Hillsdale, A.M., DePauw. 1895-1932, Ger- 
man, French. 

Elisabeth Patterson Sawyers [Von KleinSmid], (Iowa Conservatory, 
New England Conservatory, Berlin, Vienna). 1896-1909, Piano, 
Harmony, Theory. 

Frank Sherman Ditto, A.B., Washburn, S.T.B., DePauw. 1896-1900, 
Greek, Bible, Hebrew. 

Marthine Magdalena Dietrichson. 1897-1903, Voice, Opera, Oratorio 
Singing. 

Elizabeth Minerva Smith, (DePauw, John Herron). 1897-1915, Art, 
Dean of Women. 

John Mann Walker, Ph.B., DePauw, S.T.B., Boston, 1898-1902, Rhet- 

oric and Oratory. 

Margaret Overbeck, (Cincinnati Art Academy). 1899-1911, Art. 

Francis Calvin Tilden, Ph.B., DePauw, A.M., Harvard. 1900-04, 1911- 
40, English Literature, Comparative Literature, Librarian. 

Joseph ‘Tomsett Dobell, A.B., Indiana Asbury. 1901-24, Mathematics, 
Registrar, Recorder. 

William Martin Blanchard, A.B., Randolph Macon, Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins. 1901-41, Chemistry, Dean. 

Edwin Holt Hughes, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, $.T.B., Boston. 1903-09, 
President. 

William Grant Seaman, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Boston. 1903-12, Philos- 
ophy. 

Be aya ne. Banker, A.B., Syracuse, Ph.D., Columbia. 1904-14, 
Biology. 

Adelbert Farrington Caldwell, A.B., Colby, (Harvard, Oxford). 1904- 
31, English Literature. 

Rose Francoise Laitem, (Cornell, Sorbonne). 1904-14, French, Dean of 
Women. 

Frances Elizabeth Oldfield, (Oberlin, London, Paris). 1905-11, Voice, 
Opera, Oratorio. 

Rufus Bernard Von KleinSmid, A.B., Northwestern, (Europe). 1905- 
14, Education, Principal of the Academy, Psychology, Dean of the 
Summer School. 

Frank Elbert Watson, A.B., A.M., Brown. 1905-09, Biology. 

Mae Amelia Seaman, Ph.B., DePauw, (New England Conservatory). 
1905-10, Methods, Public School Music. 

Mildred Rutledge, (DePauw). 1906-37, Kindergartner and Piano. 
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Aldah V. McCoy, (DePauw, American College of Music). 1906-14, 


Piano. 

Nathaniel Waring Barnes, A.B., A.M., Columbia. 1907-16, Rhetoric, 
English Composition. 

Harry Bainbridge Gough, A.B., A.M., Northwestern. 1907-36, Public 
Speaking. 

William M. Hudson, A.B., Baker, A.M., Yale. 1907-09, 1916-19, 1920- 
27, English, Sociology, Economics. 

Isaac Edward Norris, Ph.B., DePauw, (Vienna). 1907-12, Piano, Pipe 

: Organ, Harmony, Theory. 

Dade Bee Shearer, A.B., Chicago, A.M., DePauw. 1907-42, Latin, Eng- 

lish. 

Minna Lucile Matern, A.B., DePauw, (Berlin, Marburg). 1907-18, 
German. 
Cecil Clare North, A.B., Nebraska, B.D., Ph.D., Chicago. 1908-16, 
Sociology. 
Mary M. Zabriske, (New England Institute of Physical Culture). 1908- 
12, Physical Director for Women. 

Lora Aldis Hutchens, A.B., DePauw, (Chicago). 1909-16, English. 

Silas Paul Jones, A.B., DePauw. 1909-12, 1923-27, German, Romance. 
Languages. 

Francis John McConnell, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston. 
1909-12, President. 

Margaret Gilmore, (DePauw). 1910-34, Assistant Librarian. 

Helen O. Mahin, A.B., DePauw. 1910-14, English. 

Howard J. Barnum, (Ithaca Conservatory). 1911-28, Violin, 
Harmony. 

Robert Guy McCutchan, Mus.B., Simpson. 1911-37, Singing, Dean, 
School of Music. 

William E. Smythe, A.B., Indiana, A.M., Columbia. 1911-22, Educa- 
tion. 

Van Denman Thompson, B.Mus., Lincoln-Jefferson, (New England 
Conservatory). 1911-1956, Organ, Director of School of Music. 

George Richmond Grose, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, S.T.B., Boston. 1912- 
24, President. 

Frank H. Streightoff, A.B., Wesleyan, Ph.D., Columbia. 1912-18, Eco- 
nomics, Registrar. 

Lisgar R. Eckardt, A.B., ‘Toronto, $.T.B., Ph.D., Boston. 1913-45, Phi- 

’  losophy, Dean of Freshmen. 

Jessie A. Patterson, (Ohio University, Oberlin). 1913-18, Public School 
Methods. 

William Warren Sweet, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, B.D., Drew, Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania. 1913-27, History, Dean. 

Edwin B. Nichols, A.B., Wesleyan, A.M., Harvard, (Leipzig, Paris). 
1914-35, Romance Languages. 
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Rufus Town Stephenson, A.B., Drury, A.M., Yale, Ph.D., Leland Stan- 
ford. 1914-46, Greek. 

Katharine S. Alvord, A:B., Michigan, A.M., Columbia, (Wisconsin, 
Cornell). 1915-36, Dean of Women, History. 

Gladys Jolley, B.Mus., DePauw. 1915-20, Voice. 

Edbert C. Buss, B.S., Adrian. 1916-21, Director of Physical Education. 

William Wallace Carson, A.B., Wofford, A.M., Trinity (Duke), Ph.D., 
Wisconsin. 1916-53, *1953-55, History, Political Science. 

John A. Clement, A.B., McPherson, A.M., Kansas, Ph.D., Chicago. 
1916-20, Education. 

Bernice V. Craig, (DePauw, Boston, Berlin). 1916-28, Piano. 

George W. Gorrell, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, A.M., Ohio State. 1916-20, 
Mathematics. 

Raymond W. Pence, A.B., A.M., Ohio State. 1916-52, *1952— , Eng- 
lish. 

Sophia M. Steese, A.B., Syracuse, A.M., Columbia. 1916-20, Physical 
Director for Women. 

Florence M. Heritage [Manhart], A.B., DePauw, (Columbia). 1917- 
18, 1920-23, Physical Education. 

Walter N. Hess, A.B., Oberlin, Ph.D., Cornell. 1917-29, Biology. 

Leroy C. Buchheit, A.B., Lake Forest. 1918-1951, Physical Education. 

John L. Frazee, Captain, (Wyoming). 1918-19, Commanding Officer, 
S.AT.C. 

Edna C. Hayes (Taylor), A.B., Denison, A.M., Ohio State. 1918-22, 
1935-56, *1956-  , English. 

Catherine Tillotson CMcCord), A.B., DePauw. 1918-35, 1952- , 
Cashier, Archives. 

Walter E. Bundy, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Boston. 1919-55, Bible. 

Frank Tracy Carlton, B.S., Case, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1919-27, Eco- 
nomics. 

Agnes Virginia Harlow, A.B., Mount Holyoke, A.M., California, Ph.D.., 
Duke. 1919-56, *1956- , English, 

George B. Manhart, A.B., Susquehanna, Ph.D., Pennsylvania. 1919-56, 
*1956-__, History. 

Lester E. Mitchell, Ph.B., Denison, A.M., Ohio State. 1919-29, English. 

Anna Olmstead (Raphael), A.B., Mount Holyoke, A.M., Vassar. 1919- 
30, 1931-33, 1936, 1938-46, French, German. 

Martyn H. Shute, Major, CU.S. Military Academy). 1919-23, Military 
Science. 

Margery S. Simpson (Hufferd), B.S., Kansas State Normal, MLS., Iowa. 
1919-30, Physics. 

Truman G. Yuncker, B.S., Michigan Agricultural, A.M., Nebraska, 
Ph.D., Illinois. 1919-56, *1956- , Botany, Bacteriology. 

John L. Beyl, A.B., Franklin, B.D., Chicago, Ph.D., Denver. 1920-29, 
Education, Psychology. 
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William Graham. 1920-26, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
Ralph W. Hufferd, A.B., Washington, Ph.D.., Illinois. 1920-33, Chemis- 


try. 

Cannas F, MacLaggan, A.B., Bucknell, (Rome, Grenoble, Chicago). 
1920-24, Romance Languages. 

Lucy T. Bowen (Techau), A.B., Western, A.M., Oberlin. 1921-32, 
Physical Education. 

James K. Campbell, Captain. 1921-25, Military Science and ‘Tactics. 

Andrew Wallace Crandall, A.B., Central, A.M., Chicago, Ph.D., Penn- 
sylvania. 1921-60, *1960-__, History. 

Percy G. Evans, A.B., Boston, Ph.D., Illinois. 1921- , Romance Lan- 

ages. 

Herrick E. H. Greenleaf, B.S., Boston, Ph.D., Indiana. 1921-60, 
*1960— , Mathematics. 

Elsworth S. Krantz, A.B., Lafayette. 1921-25, Physical Education. 

William Roderick Sherman, A.B., Ph.D., Clark. 1921-31, Economics. 

Ernest Rice Smith, A.B., A.M., Oberlin, (Sorbonne, Cornell, Michigan). 
1921-47, Geology. 

Robert E. Williams, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Wisconsin. 1921-57, 

*1957- , Speech. 

Lilian B. pownielll A.B., DePauw, A.M., Ohio Wesleyan, Ph.D., 
Indiana. 1922-40, English. 

Mildred Dimmick, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, A.M., University of Illinois. 
1922-56, Romance Languages. 

Lloyd B. Gale, A.B., A.M., Middlebury. 1922-38, English. 

Rheamona Green, (Arkansas, Mississippi Synodical). 1922-27, Piano. 

Samuel C. Ham, (Albion), B.Mus., American Conservatory. 1922-27, 
Voice. 

Eugene G. Hassell, A.B., Arkansas. 1922-28, Piano. 

James A. Rohbach, A.B., Western Reserve, LL.B., lowa. 1922-30, Com- 
mercial Law. 

Elsie D. Taylor, Ph.B., Denison, A.M., Columbia. 1922-28, English. 

William Clarke Arnold, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago. 1923— _, Math- 
ematics. 

Edward R. Bartlett, A.B., lowa Wesleyan, S.T.B., Boston, Ph.D., North- 
western. 1923-47, Religious Education, Dean. 

Marion Bradford (Crandall), A.B., Boston. 1923-25, 1946-55, Registrar, 

_ Secretarial Science. 

George R. Gage, B.S., Pennsylvania State, M.S., Michigan Agricultural. 
1923-28, Biology. 

Anabeth Heckard (Harrison), B.S., Columbia. 1923-28, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

William A. Huggard, A.B., Middlebury, Ph.D., Iowa. 1923-__, English. 

William R. Orton, Major, CU. S. Military Academy). 1923-28, Military 


Science and TTAehce. 
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Ruth E. Robertson, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Wisconsin. 1923-34, Latin. 

Vera Worth (Blanchard), A.B., DePauw. 1923-33, Registrar. 

Gustave Arlt, A.B., A.M., Chicago. 1924-31, German. 

Marcus Chadwick, A.B., Michigan. 1924-30, Romance Languages. 

Sidney C. Fergason, Captain. 1923-28, Military Science and Tactics. 

Cleveland P. Hickman, A.B., Salem, A.M., Michigan, Ph.D., Prince- 
ton. 1924-61, *1961—_, Zoology. 

Jerome C. Hixson, A.B., A.M., Allegheny. 1924— , English, Dean of 
Chapels. 

Margaret Pearson (Sage), B.Mus., DePauw. 1924-31, Voice, Harmony. 

Judith K. Sollenberger, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois. 1924-34, English. 

Helen H. Townsend, A.B., Friends’, 1924-28, Home Economics. 

Oscar H. Williams, A.B., Indiana, A.M., Harvard, Ph.D., Indiana. 1924- 
28, Education. 

John J. Albright, Captain, B.S., Wooster. 1924-30, Military Science. 

Rachel J. Benton, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Iowa. 1925-42, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Marguerite Doby (Rynerson), CLouveciennes). 1925-29, Romance Lan- 

ages. 

William L. Hughes, A.B., Nebraska Wesleyan, A.M., Colombia. 1925- 
31, Physical Education. 

Mary Hestor Lloyd, A.B., DePauw. 1925-29, English. 

Ethel L. Morris, A.B., DePauw. 1925-29, Public Speaking. 

Lemuel Herbert Murlin, A.B., S.T.B., DePauw. 1925-28, President. 

Marjorie M. Orton, A.B., Western, (Cincinnati Conservatory). 1925- 
29, Piano. 

Coen G. Pierson, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
1925— , History. 

Ruth E. Scott, CWisconsin, New England Conservatory). 1925-29, 
Violin. 

William E. Search, B.P.E., Y.M.C.A. College. 1925-32, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Orrin H. Smith, A.B., Knox, Ph.D., Illinois. 1925-52, *1956- 
Physics. 

Harold Zink, A.B., Denver, $.T.B., Boston, Ph.D., Harvard. 1925-48, 
Political Science. 

Grace Barkley, A.B., Missouri, Ph.D., Chicago. 1926-30, Botany. 

Jarvis C. Davis, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago. 1926-59, English. 

Louis H. Dirks, A.B., A.M., Indiana. 1926-48, Dean of Men, Education. 

Carroll DeWitt Hildebrand, A.B., Nebraska Wesleyan, S.T.B., Ph.D., 
Boston. 1926-62, *1962—  _, Philosophy. 

Kenneth R. Umfleet, B.Mus., Oberlin, A.M., Columbia. 1926-35, Public 
School Music. 

Harry W. Voltmer, A.B., Ph.D., Iowa, 1926-__, Political Science, Mar- 


shal. 


? 
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Edna T. Bowles, B.Mus., Oberlin, 1927-43, Singing, Violoncello. 

Lester M. Jones, A.B., Baker, A.M., Columbia, B.D., Union, Ph.D., 
Wisconsin. 1927-52, Sociology. 

Veneta J. Kunter, A.B., DePauw. 1927-52, Registrar. 

W. Vernon Lytle, A.B., Bethany, B.D., Ph.D., Yale. 1927-31, Psychol- 


ogy. 

Medford E.. Maxwell, A.B., DePauw, 1927-31, Brass Instruments. 

Katharine M. Mills. 1927-43, Director of Residence Halls. 

Waldo F. Mitchell, A.B., Indiana State Normal, A.M., Wisconsin, 
Ph.D., Chicago. 1927-31, Economics. 

Donovan C. Moffett, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Columbia, Ph.D., Iowa. 
1927-46, Physical Education. 

Catherine Riggs, B.S., Minnesota, A.M., Columbia. 1927-30, 1932-44, 
Physical Education. 

Herold T. Ross, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Iowa. 1927-61, *1961- 
Speech, Secretary of the Faculty. 

William A. Russ, Jr., A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, A.M., Cincinnati, CChi- 
cago). 1927-33, History. 

Earl C. Bowman, A.B., Miami, A.M., Chicago, Ph.D., Ohio State. 1928- 
53, Education. 

Benjamin H. Grave, B.S., Earlham, M.S., Carleton, Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins. 1928-41, Zoology. 

Mary Glenn Hamilton, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Middlebury. 1928-34, 
English, : 

Daniel W. Kent, Lieutenant, B.S., Michigan State. 1928-34, Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Rowland Leach, A.B., Beloit, B.Mus., Yale. 1928-33, Violin, Harmony. 

Marjorie Lower, B.Mus., Illinois Wesleyan. 1928-34, Piano. 

Bernard B. McMahon, Captain, A.B., DePauw. 1928-32, Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics. 

William S. Martin, Ph.B., Wesleyan, A.M., Princeton. 1928-34, Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Warren C. Middleton, A.B., Central, A.M., Vanderbilt, Ph.D., Yale. 
1928-52, Psychology. 

Ermina M. Mills, A.B., Cornell-lowa, A.M., Boston, (Newnham). 1928- 
60, *1961—__, English. 

Garfield Bromley Oxnam, A.B., Southern California, $.T.B., Boston. 
1928-36, President. 

J. Thomas Pedlow, B.S., Pennsylvania State, M.S., Rutgers. 1928-32, 
Chemistry. 

Vernon R. Shefheld, B.Mus., A.B., Simpson. 1928-34, Piano. 

Hiram M. Stout, A.B., DePauw, COxford), Ph.D., Harvard. 1928-37, 
Political Science. 

Martha Taylor (Inglis), B.S., Minnesota. 1928-32, 1944-59, Physical 
Education. 
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Franklin V. Thomas, A.B., A.M., Indiana, (Montreal). 1928-36. Ro- 


mance Languages. 

Laurel H. Turk, A.B., Missouri, A.M., Kansas, Ph.D., Stanford. 
1928— , Romance Langua es. 

Elsie W. Waldo, A.B., Radcliffe, A.M., Northwestern. 1928-43, English. 

F, Russell Alexander, ‘AB., DePauw. 1929-42, Publicity, Alumni Secre- 
tar 

Maretcrie Andrade, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, A.M., Yale, Ph.D., Wis- 
consin. 1929-62, *1962— , Romance Languages. 

George L. Bird, B.S., Allegheny, A.M., Wisconsin. 1929-34, English. 

Lucile Calvert, A.B., Lake Forest, A.M., Northwestern. 1929-41, 
Speech. 

Dorothy L. pleetwced B.Mus., DePauw. 1929-34, Piano, Singing. 

Marion H. Griffitts, AB., A.M., Michigan. 1929-35, Genet 

Henry B. Kolling, B.Mus., Tevet A.M., Columbia, (Julliard). 
1929-_ , Piano, Music Literature. 

Raymond R. Neal, A.B., Wabash, A.M., Indiana. 1929-54. Physical 
Education. 

George E. Smock, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago. 1929-34, English. 

William A. Neiswanger, A.B., Washburn, A.M., Columbia, Ph.D., Wis- 
consin. 1929-36, Economics. 

William A. Telfer, A.B., LL.B., A.M., Indiana, B.A., Oxford. 1929-34, 
English. 

Francis M. Vreeland, A.B., Alma, Ph.D., Michigan. 1929-43, 
Sociology. 

Louise P. Walker, B.Mus., Curtis. 1929-34, Violin. 

Fowler D. Brooks, A.B., Baker, A.M., Oklahoma, Ph.D., Columbia. 
1930-52, Education. 

George W. Burkett, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Kansas. 1930-34, Botany. 

Stephen M. Corey, B.S., Eureka, Ph.D., Illinois. 1930-33, Psychology. 

Margaret Dennis, B.Mus., DePauw. 1930-34, Piano, Singing. 

William E. Edington, A.B., Indiana State Normal, Ph.D., Illinois. 
1930-53, *1953-55, Mathematics, Astronomy, Secretary, Graduate 
Council. 

Glenn W. Giddings, A.B., Cornell-Iowa, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1930-46, 
Physics, Assistant Dean of Men. 

G. Hans Grueninger, Ph.D., Freiburg. 1930-__, German. 

Edris King [Loveless], A.B., DePauw, (John Herron). 1930-34, Art. 

Lloyd L. Messersmith, AB., DePauw, A.M., Columbia, Ed.D., Indiana. 
1930-45, Physical Education. 

Vera L. Mintle, B.S., M.S., Iowa State. 1930— , Home Economics. 

Albert E. Reynolds, AB., DePauw, Ph.D., Chicago. 1930- , Zoology. 

Patrick J. Smith, A.B., A.M., Michigan. 1930-34. Speech. 

Frances P. Studebaker, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Wisconsin. 1930-36, 


Home Economics. 
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Louis A. Vigneras, B.Let., Poitiers, A.B., A.M., Princeton. 1930-34, Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Winona H. Welch, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois, Ph.D., Indiana. 
1930-61, *1961— , Botany. 

Gerhard Baerg, A.B., Kansas, Ph.D., Cornell. 1931-54, German. 

Vera S. Cooper, A.B., DePauw, A.M.L.S., Michigan. 1931-56, Li- 
brarian. 

T. Carter Harrison, A.B., William and Mary, A.M., Virginia. 1931-39, 
English. 

Paul J. Fay, B.S., Ohio State, A.M., Columbia, Ph.D., Ohio State. 1931— 
46, Psychology. 

Jervis M. Fulmer, B.S., Washington State, A.M., Minnesota, Ph.D., 
Colorado. 1931- , Chemistry. 

Franklin P. Inglis, Mus.B., Eastman, Mus. M., Rochester. 1931-2, 1944- 
55, Woodwinds, Music Literature. 

Hiram L. Jome, A.B., St. Olaf, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1931-58, Economics. 

Helen C. Salzer, A.B., Minnesota, A.M., Columbia. 1931-43, Dean of 
Women. 

Value Timmons (Williams), A.B., DePauw. 1931-42, 1949- _, Regis- 
trar. 

Charles J. Wilkerson, A.B., Park, A.M., Iowa. 1931-36, English. 

Bjornar Bergethon, Mus.B., Bush Conservatory, (Oslo). 1932-39, Piano, 
Symphonic Instruments. 

Jesse L. Riebsomer, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Cornell. 1932-46, Chemistry. 

G. Herbert Smith, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois. 1932-42, Dean of 
Freshmen Men, Director Rector Scholarships, Director Public Re- 
lations, Dean of Administration. 

Willard E. Umbreit, A.B., North Central, A.M., Columbia. 1932-57, 
Physical Education, Admissions, Greater DePauw Program. 

Herman C. Berg, B.S., Kansas State, B.Mus., Eastman, M.Mus., De- 
Pauw. 1933—_ , Violin. 

Carl W. E. Hintz, A.B., DePauw, A.M.L.S., Michigan. 1933-37, Li- 
brary. 

Mere W. Killinger, A.B., Nebraska, B.S.L.S., Denver. 1933-37, 
Library. 

Percy L. Julian, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Harvard, Ph.D., Vienna. 1933- 
36, Chemistry. 

. Carmen E, Siewert, A.B., Emporia, B.Mus., American, M.Mus., De- 
Pauw. 1933-48, Voice, Theory. 

Edward M. J. Mueller, A.B., Ph.D., Illinois, CTuebingen). 1934-42, 
German. 

Arthur A. Smith, B.S., Missouri State, M.A. Peabody, Ph.D., Vander- 
bilt. 1934-38, Economics. 

Leah Curnutt, B.Mus., M.Mus., DePauw. 1935— , School Music 


Education, Piano. 
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Robert H. Farber, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago, Ed.D., Indiana. 1935- 
36, 1937— , Admissions, Rector Scholarships, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Dean of the University. 

Mary E. Herr, B.Mus., DePauw. 1935-41, Piano. 

Margery C. Phillips, A.B., Vassar, A.B.L.S., Michigan. 1935-39, Li- 
brary. 

Edward G. Shadbolt, B.Mus., A.M., Grinnell, (Budapest). 1935-45, 
Piano. 

A. Reid Winsey, B.S., M.S., Wisconsin. 1935—__, Art. 

James W. Childers, A.B., A.M., Southern Methodist. 1936-41, Romance 
Languages. 

Martha M. Cleavelin, A.B., Park. 1936-42, 1943-57, Director, Residence 
Halls. 

Harold Hickman, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Northwestern. 1936-37, 1942- 
49, Physical Education. 

Fred Ritchie, B.S., Washington, A.M., Princeton. 1936-45, Economics. 

Charles F. Voegelin, A.B., Stanford, Ph.D., California. 1936-41, An- 
thropology. 

Clyde Everett Wildman, A.B., DePauw, S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston. 1936- 
51, President. 

Wisner Kinne, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Iowa. 1937-42, English. 

Walter E. Martin, A.B., Northern Illinois, Ph.D., Purdue. 1937-47, 
Zoology. 

Vernon Van Dyke, A.B., Manchester, Ph.D., Chicago. 1937-46, Po- 
litical Science. 

Lucille Wickersham, A.B., Drury, A.B.L.S., Michigan. 1937-42, Li- 
brary. 

Helen Jane Cade, B.S., M.S., Illinois. 1938-47, Home Economics. 

Mary L. Fraley, A.B., DePauw. 1938- _, English, Registrar's Office. 

Edmond Jarvis, B.Mus., Bethany, M.Mus., American. 1938-_, Voice. 

Carl W. McGuire, A.B., Colorado, Ph.D., Missouri. 1938-41, Eco- 
nomics. 

Harry J. Skornia, A.B., Michigan State, Ph.D., Michigan. 1938-41, 
Speech. 

Gerald E. Warren, A.B., Southwestern, Ph.D., Iowa. 1938-47, Eco- 
nomics. 

Paul J. Carter, A.B., Centre, A.M., Kentucky, Ph.D., Cincinnati. 1939- 
46, English. 

Mary E. Nephler, A.B.L.S., A.M.L.S., Michigan. 1939-43, Library. 

William H. Strain, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Indiana State. 1939-42, Eng- 
lish. 

Howard Bryant Waltz, B.Mus., DePauw, M.Mus., Wisconsin. 1939-44, 
Piano. 

Frederick L. Bergmann, A.B., Washburn, A.M., Washington State, 
Ph.D., George Washington. 1940-_, English. 
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James Y. Causey, A.B., Virginia, A.M., North Carolina, Ph.D., Wis- 


consin. 1940-46, Romance Languages. 

Harriet M. Hazinski, B.S., M.S., Wisconsin. 1940-44, Art. 

Mary E. Kissick (Martin), A.B., Drury, B.S.L.S., Illinois. 1940-44, 
Library. 

Johnathan S. Lee, B.S., Geneva, M.S., Syracuse. 1940-44, Physics. 

Lester B. Sands, A.B., Ed.D., Stanford. 1940-44, Education. 

George F. Totten, A.B., Wayne, A.M., Michigan. 1940-44, Speech. 

Howard R. Youse, A.B., DePauw, M.S., Oregon State, Ph.D., Purdue. 

! 1940— , Botany. 

D. Keith Andrews, A.B., ‘Toronto, (Edinburgh), Ph.D., Chicago. 1941- 

45, Bible. 

Julia Crawley (Shumaker), A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois. 1941-49 Cand 
occasionally later), Romance Languages. 

Robert E. Crouch, A.B., DePauw, M.B.A., Harvard. 1941-_ , Alumni 
Secretary. 

Helen Harrod [Perry], B.Mus., Michigan. 1941-47, Piano. 

Joseph C. Heston, A.B., Muskingum, Ph.D., Ohio State. 1941-52. Bu- 
reau of Testing and Research, Psychology. 

Milton C. Kloetzel, B.S., Ph.D., Michigan. 1941-45, Chemistry. 

George F. Parker, M.D., Iowa. 1941-48, Director Health Service. 

M. Arthur Perry, (DePauw) 1941- , Superintendent Buildings and 


Grounds. 


Mary Ernestine Smith, A.B., Denison, A.M., DePauw. 1941-45, Math- 
ematics. | 
Leota C, Colpitts, A.B., Wellesley, A.M., Boston. 1942-48, Dean of 

Women. 


Edith H. Huggard, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Indiana State. 1942— , Sec- 
retarial Science. 

Ruth McCullough Mack, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Radcliffe. 1942-46, 
English. 

Mary ate. Miller, A.B., Rockford, M.S., Wisconsin. 1942—_, Physi- 
cal Education. 

S. Elizabeth Mullins (Jones), A.B., A.M., DePauw. 1942-46, English. 

Arthur W. Shumaker, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Indiana, Ph.D., lowa. 
1942— , English. 

Edward B. Stevens, A.B., Ph.D., Chicago. 1942-48, Classical Lan- 

3 guages. 

Patience T’. Berg, Mus.B., DePauw. 1943-44, 1946-58, 1959- _, 

Violin. 

Elsie T. DePonte (Miller), B.S.H.E., Purdue. 1943—  , Dietician, Di- 
rector Residence Halls, Home Economics. 

Clinton C. Green, B.S., M.S., Illinois, Ed.D., Indiana. 1943-44, 
1946—  , Education. | 

Audrey Knowlton, A.B., Ohio State, B.S.L.S., Drexel. 1943-__, Library. 
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Audrey B. Beatty, B.S., South Dakota State, M.S., Columbia. 1944- , 


Home Economics. 

Franz Bodfors, B.Mus., American Conservatory, M.Mus., Chicago Musi- 
cal. 1944- , Piano. 

Lois E. Goan, A.B., Lawrence, A.M., Northwestern, B.S.L.S., Illinois. 
1944-51, Library. 

Grace E. Mitchell, A.B., Indiana, B.S.L.S., Illinois. 1944-53, Library. 

Robert E. Oyer, A.B., B.Mus., DePauw, A.M., Eastman. 1944, 1946-49, 
Piano, ‘Theory. 

Karl T. Schlicher, B.S., M.S., Wisconsin. 1944-48, Art. 

Mary Steele (Callaway), B.S., M.S., Indiana. 1944-49, Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Elizabeth J. Turnell, A.B., A.M., Illinois. 1944— , Speech, Radio. 

Howard B. Burkett, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1945— , Chem- 
istry. 

aatrne Cook, A.B., Augustana, A.M., Illinois, Ph.D., Indiana. 
1945— , Chemistry. 

George W. Gove, A.B., Hamline, A.M., Claremont Colleges. 1945-_ , 
Voice. 

Wayne T. Gray, B.S., Nebraska, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1945-49, 
Sociology. 

Paul A. Thomas, A.B., A.M., Oberlin, Ph.D., Indiana. 1945-  , Soci- 
ology. 

Orville L. Davis, A.B, DePauw, S.T.B., Boston, A.M., Northwestern. 
1946-60, Religious Education, Church Relations. 

Charles P. Erdmann, A.B., Springfield, A.M., Ohio State. 1946- , 
Physical Education. 

Marguerite Fulmer, B.S., Washington State, A.M., Indiana State. 1946- 
51, 1952-53, 1954— , Chemistry. 

Evelyn Gibson, A.B., Linfield, B.Mus., Cincinnati Conservatory, 
M.Mus., Oregon. 1946-51, Voice, ‘Theory. 

Harry L. Hawkins, A.B., Lake Forest, A.M., Purdue, Ed.D., Columbia. 
1946— , Psychology. 

Helen A. Leon, B.F.A., Miami, M.A. in Ed., George Washington. 1946- 
58, Art. 

Ralph McWilliams, A.B., Knox, A.M., Chicago. 1946-51, Romance 
Languages. 

Woodrow L. Most, A.B., A.M., Michigan, Ph.D., Laval. 1946- , Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Louis W. Norris, A.B., Otterbein, $.T.B., Ph.D., Boston. 1946-52, 
Philosophy, Dean of the University. 

Eleanor Ragon, B.S., Miami, A.M., Columbia. 1946-50, Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Jean Sanders, A.B., Franklin, A.M., DePauw. 1946-50, 1951-58, Eng- 
lish. 
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Irene Soltes (Most), B.Mus., Oberlin, M.Mus., American. 1946-50, 


Piano. 

Austin D. Sprague, A.B., Miami, Ph.D., Ohio State. 1946- , Physics. 

May Agnes Strong, B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory. 1946-62. 
Voice. 

Marga B. Voltmer, B.Mus., Iowa. 1946- _, Editor University Bulletins. 

Kenneth S. Wagoner, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Washington. 1946- , 
Psychology. 

Wallace O. Yoder, B.S., A.M., Iowa. 1946-53, Economics. 

Charles Leonard Bieber, A.B., Cornell-lowa, A.M., Iowa, Ph.D., North- 
western. 1947—  , Geology. 

Paul B. Blomgren, A.B., A.M., Iowa. 1947-51, Economics. 

Ralph F. Carl, A.B., Wooster, Ph.D., Michigan. 1947— , Romance 
Languages. 

James M. Erdmann, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago. 1947-53, History. 

Forst D. Fuller, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Purdue. 1947—_, Zoology. . 

Harold M. Garriott, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Indiana. 1947—__, English. 

Ruth Grace, B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic, A.M., Vanderbilt. 1947- , 
Romance Languages. 

June V. Gruber, A.B., Albion, M.Mus., Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 
1947-51, Piano, Theory. 

Editha Hadcock, A.B., Mount Holyoke, Ph.D., Brown. 1947— _, Eco- 
nomics. 

George H. Jacobson, B.Mus., M.Mus., Yale. 1947-51, Brass and Theory. 

Ethel Alice Mitchell, B.S. in Ed., A.M., Missouri. 1947—-  , Physical 
Education, Associate Dean of Students. 

Robert M. Montgomery, A.B., DePauw, B.D., Garrett, Ph.D., Yale. 
1947-53, Bible. 

Raymond A. Mulligan, B.S., New York, A.M., Fordham, Ph.D., In- 
diana. 1947-53, Sociology. 

Oliver W. Robinson, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Chicago. 1947—_, English. 

Forrest L. Seal, A.B., Manchester, A.M., Wisconsin, Ph.D., Purdue. 
1947-55, Speech. 

Edwin R. Snavely, A.B., Illinois, A.M., Columbia. 1947—_, Physical 
Education. 

Harold O. Spicer, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Indiana. 1947-49, 1957- , 
English. 

Edith Sublette, B.S., Missouri, A.M., Missouri, Ph.D., Iowa. 1947- , 
Romance Languages. 

LeGrand Tennis, A.B., William and Mary, Ph.D., Virginia. 1947- , 
Romance Languages. 

Donald H. White, B.S., Temple, Ph.D., Rochester. 1947-  , Theory, 
Piano. | 

Ralph Vasquez, A.B., Chattanooga, A.M., Iowa. 1947-51, Romance Lan- 


guages. 
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V. Judson Wyckoff, A.B., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins. 1947-_, Economics. 

Virgil B. Zimmerman, A.B., A.M., South Dakota. 1947-51, Political 
Science. | 

Charles Ammerman, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Washington. 1948-55, 
Physics. 

Otto R. Dobbs, M.D., St. Louis School of Medicine. 1948-56, Director 
Health Service. 

Raymond H. French, B.F.A., M.F.A., Iowa. 1948-_, Art. 

Robert D. Loring, A.B., Ohio, A.M., Indiana. 1948- , Geography. 

David H. Maloney, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Indiana. 1948— __, Economics. 

Clark F, Norton, A.B., Ph.D., Michigan. 1948-_, Political Science, Di- 
rector Graduate Studies, Assistant Dean. 

Lawrence A. Riggs, A.B., California, Ed.D., Columbia. 1948— , Dean 
of Students. 

Lucile M. Scheuer, A.B., Mount Holyoke, A.M., Columbia. 1948-60. 
Associate Dean of Students. 

Glen Sherman, B.Mus., M.Mus., Yale. 1948—__, Piano. 

Joseph H. Thomas, B.S., Ohio Northern, M.S., Indiana. 1948-52, Physi- 
cal Education. 

Rachel B. ‘Twente, A.B., Heidelberg, A.M., Ohio. 1948-52, Home Eco- 
nomics. 

I. Nelle Barnhart, A.B., Wichita, A.M., Northwestern. 1949- , As- 
sociate Dean of Students. 

Martha F. Cornick, B.S., Indiana State, M.S., New York. 1949-60. 
Physical Education. 

Edward L. Galligan, A.B., Swarthmore, A.M., Columbia. 1949-58, Eng- 
lish. 

Cassel W. Grubb, B.Mus., M.Mus., Eastman. 1949- , Violoncello, 
Theory. 

Marjory H. Royer, A.B., Albion, M.S.L.S., Western Reserve. 1949-54, 
Library. 

Lorna Barber, B.S., Battle Creek, A.M., Columbia. 1950— , Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Arthur D. Carkeek, B.Mus., DePauw, M.Mus., Union. 1950-_, Organ, 
Theory. 

Wallace B. Graves, A.B., Oklahoma, A.M., Texas Christian, Ph.D., 
Texas. 1950-58, Political Science. 

Robert G. Grocock, B.Mus., Eastman, M.Mus., Rochester. 1950-51, 
1952-_ _, Brass, Theory. 

Herbert L. Heller, A.B., Indiana, A.M., Ball State, Ed.D., Indiana. 1950- 
59, Education. 

Warren E. Steinkraus, A.B., Baldwin-Wallace, $.T.B., Ph.D., Boston. 
1950-56, Philosophy. 

Elizabeth L. Bowden (Baughman), A.B., B.L.S., Wisconsin. 1951-62, 
Library. 
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Joseph B. Campbell, Captain, B.S. in Ed., M.S. in Ed., Indiana. 1951- 
55, Air Science. 

Russell J. Compton, A.B., Manchester, B.D., Garrett, Ph.D., Yale. 
1951— , Philosophy, Religion. 

Robert R. Harvey, A.B., Earlham, A.M., Columbia. 1951-_, Physical 
Education. 

Russell Jay Humbert, B.S., Wooster, S.T.B., S.T.M., Boston. 1951- 
1962, President. 

Marjorie Lane (Baerg), A.M., Ph.D., Chicago. 1951-_, German. 

. Edwin L. Minar, A.B., Reed, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1951-— , Classical 


Languages. 

J. Marian Mullendore, A.B., Franklin, B.S.L.S., Illinois. 1951- , Li 
brary. 

Frederick A. Sanders, Lieutenant Colonel, A.B., DePauw. 1951-55, Air 
Science. 


Burtice O. Snyder, Major, A.B., DePauw. 1951-56, Air Science. 

Worth M. Tippy, Ph.B., DePauw. 1951-57, Archivist. 

Malcolm Correll, A.B., Indiana, Ph.D., Chicago. 1952-61, Physics. 

Daniel H. Hanna, A.B., A.M., DePauw. 1952-—  , School Music Edu- 
cation, Bands. . 

W. Russell McIntyre, B.S., Ph.D., Northwestern. 1952—_, Sociology. 

Frank S. McKenna, A.B., Lehigh, Ph.D., Columbia. 1952-  , Psychol- 


ogy. 
Raymond FE, Mizer, A.B., Muskingum, Ph.D., Ohio State. 1952- , 


English. 

John A. Ricketts, B.S., Indiana, Ph.D., Western Reserve. 1952- , 
Chemistry. 

David W. Robinson, A.B., Ed.D., Indiana. 1952-57, Assistant Dean of 
Students. 


Robert E. Rush, Captain, A.B., A.M., Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 1952-56, Air Science. 

Barron B. Scarborough, A.B., Georgia, Ph.D., Purdue. 1952-57, Testing 
and Research, Psychology. 

Glenn W. Timmons, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Northwestern. 1952-56, Di- 
rector Union Building, Speech. 

Edward K. Williams, A.B., A.M., Wyoming, Ph.D., Cornell. 1952-_ , 
English. 

John CG Wittich, A.B., DePauw, A.M., New Mexico, Ph.D., Stanford. 
1952-62, Admissions. 

John J. Baughman, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Harvard, Ph.D., Michigan. 
1953— , History. 

Robert S. Eccles, A.B., Puget Sound, A.M., Northwestern, B.D., Garrett, 
Ph.D., Yale. 1953—  , Bible, Philosophy, Religion. 

Robert I. Fletcher, A.B., A.M., DePauw. 1953— , Admissions, Bac- 
teriology. 
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Samuel T. Hanna, A.B., DePauw. 1953—__, Manager, Book Store. 

Hubert L. Hunzinger, A. B., Nebraska State Teachers, M.S., lowa State 
Teachers. 1953- 57) Mathematics. 

John T. Reiling, A.B., California, Ph.D., Indiana. 1953- __, Sociology. 

Morris Wachs, A.B., Brooklyn, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1953-62, Romance 

Languages. 

James N. Cook, A.B., DePauw. 1954-__, Editor, The Alumnus. 

Stephen T. Early, A.B., Ph.D., Virginia. 1954-__, Political Science. 

Clinton B. Gass, A.B., Gustavus Adolphus, Ph.D., Nebraska. 1954- , 
Mathematics, 

Felix E. Goodson, A.B., Princeton, Ph.D., Missouri. 1954— _, Psychol- 


ogy. | 

ERAS Hilberry, A.B., Oberlin. Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1954-62, 
English. 

James C. Loveless, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Columbia, P.E.D., Indiana. 
1954— , Physical Education. 

Calvin C. Luther, B.S., Valparaiso, A.M., Illinois. 1954-58, Physical 
Education. 

James A. Madison, B.S., M.S., North Carolina. 1954—__, Geology. 

Clifton J. Phillips, A.B., Hiram, B.Th., Starr King, Ph.D., Harvard. 
1954— , History. 

Carl E. Steinhauser, A.B., Chicago, B.D., Faith, A.M., Chicago. 1952-3, 
1954-58, German. 

John C. Wright, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Illinois. 1954- , Testing and 


Research. 

Clarence Hal Albro, A.B., Ph.D., Kentucky. 1955-  , Romance Lan- 
guages, 

Jessalyn M. Allan, B.S. in N.E., M.S., Indiana. 1955-59, 1960- , 
Nursing. 


Garret J. Boone, A.B., DePauw, M.F.A., Indiana. 1955-__, Art. 

Eleanore A. Cammack, A.B., DePauw, B.S.L.S., Illinois. 1955-— , Ar- 
chives. 

Wanda P. Craddock, B.S., M.S. in Nursing Ed., Indiana. 1955-58, 
1959- , Nursing. 

Suzanne Johnson (Early), A.B., DePauw, M.S.L.S., Carnegie Institute. 
1954-59, 1961-62, Library. 

Anna Jones Evans, A.B., DePauw. 1955-__, Secretarial Science. 

Charles H. Johnson, B.S., M.S., Bradley. 1955- , Mathematics, As- 
tronomy. 

Dwight L. Ling, A.B., A.M., Pennsylvania State, Ph.D., Illinois. 
1955— , History. 

Marian iichaiieer Rs): A.B., A.M., Bradley, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
1955- , English. 

Carmen Sharp, B.S., Indiana State Teachers, A.M., Columbia. 1955-61, 
Nursing. 
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Helen L. Snyder, B.S., Northwestern, M.S.L.S., Wisconsin. 1955-59, 
Library. 

Betty J. Staggs, B.S., Iowa State, A.M., Columbia. 1955— , Home Eco- 
nomics. 

James S. Tucker, Captain, A.B., Kentucky. 1955-59, Air Science. 

Robert O. Weiss, A.B., Albion, Ph.D., Northwestern. 1955-  , Speech. 

Francis I’. Worrell, B.S., Michigan, Ph.D., Pittsburgh. 1955-59, Physics. 

Fay Funchess, B.S., Florida State, M.P.E., Florida. 1956-60, Physical 
Education. 

Darrell Gooch, A.B., DePauw, M.A., Iowa. 1956- , Speech. 

Ned M. Letts, Lieutenant Colonel, A.B., LL.B., Florida. 1956-60, Air 
Science. 

Charles K. Moore, B.S., Bloomsburg, M.A., Western Reserve. 1956-61, 
Education. 

John Nanovsky, B.S., Miami, M.Ed., Pittsburgh, Ph.D., Indiana. 
1956— , Director Union Building. 

Robert D. Newton, A.B., Yale, B.D., Union, Ph.D., Columbia. 1956- 
Philosophy, Religion. 

Leon Pacala, A.B., Franklin, B.D., Colgate-Rochester, Ph.D., Yale. 
1956-61, Philosophy, Religion. 

Floyd H. Peterson, B.Mus., M.Mus., Northwestern. 1956- , Wood- 
winds, Music Literature. 

Brandt N. Steele, A.B., Wabash, A.M., Princeton. 1956- , Classical 
Languages, Goan Russian. 

Milton S. Trusler, B.Mus., M.Mus., DePauw, Ph.D., Indiana. 1956- 
Director Sahoo of Music. 

Evan W.P. Williams, A.B., Washington, M.S.L.S., Illinois. 1956-60, 
Library. 

Russell S. Dozer, A.B., Wooster, A.M., Ohio State. 1957-61, Librarian. 

William J. Driscoll, A.B., Ohio, A.M., Ohio State. 1957— , Romance 
Languages. 

H. John Eigenbrodt, A.B., North Central, B.D., Ph.D., Yale. 1957- , 
Philosophy, Religion. 

James F. Elrod, A.B., Ph.D., Indiana. 1957—__, Speech. 

John E. Exner, Bee VES: ‘Trinity, Ph.D., Gorell a 957-62, Testing 
and Research, Psychology. 

William E. Farley, A.B., Centre, B.D., Louisville Presbyterian, Ph.D., 
Columbia. 1957- , ‘Philosophy, Religion. 

Catherine McC. Friddle, B.S., St. Mary’s, M.S. in Nursing Ed., Indiana. 
1957- , Nursing. 

Louis J. Fontaine, A.B., DePauw, M.S., Indiana. 1957— , Admissions. 

John R. Foxen, A.B., Morningside, Ph.D., Iowa. 1957— _, Speech. 

Paul Gilbert, A.B., Lambuth, B.D., Garrett. 1958— , Admissions, Rector 
Scholarships. 

Muriel Holland, A.B., Butler, M.S., Indiana. 1957—__, Education. 


? 


? 
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Norman J. Knights, A.B., DePauw, M.B.A., Harvard. 1957— _, Public 


Relations, Greater DePauw Program. 

Rex Rector, A.B., Wayne, Ph.D., Purdue. 1957—_, Psychology. 

A. Wilson Smith, B.S., Chicago, M.D., Rush. 1957—_, Director Health 
Service. 

Curtis E. Thomsen, A.B., A.M., Iowa, Ph.D., Northwestern. 1957- , 
Psychology. 

John B. Wilson, A.B., Florida, A.M., Boston. 1957—  , History. 

William McKinley Wright, B.S., Juniata, Ed.D., Columbia. 1957-  , 
Associate Dean of Students. 

Joseph P. Allen, A.B., DePauw, M.B.A., Harvard, C.P.A. 1958- , 
Economics. . 

Norman Carlson, A.B., Carleton, A.M., Rutgers. 1958-__, English. 

Ivan L. Carwell, Lieutenant Colonel, B.S., Western Kentucky, A.M.., 
Kentucky. 1959-__, Air Science. 

James F. Findlay, A.B., Drury, A.M., Washington (St. Louis), Ph.D., 
Northwestern. 1958-__, History. 

Harry L. Golding, A.B., Omaha, M.S., Northwestern. 1958- , Chem- 
istry. 

Sieaine Jospe, A.B., A.M., Indiana. 1958- _, German, Russian. 

Richard W. Loring, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Indiana, 1958-_, Sociology. 

Elmer McCall, A.B., Fresno, M.P.E., Purdue. 1958-  , Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Mary L. Norton, A.B., A.M., Michigan. 1958-_, Latin. 

Richard Peeler, A.B., DePauw, M.A.T., Indiana. 1958—_, Art. 

George W. Schliefer, Captain, B.S., Canterbury, M.S. in Ed., Butler. 
1958—__, Air Science. 

Michael Schneider, A.B., Cornell, M.S., Miami. 1958- __, Geology. 

Fred S. Silander, B.S., A.M., New Hampshire. 1958- _, Economics. 

Barbara Smith, A.B., Middlebury, M.S., Cornell. 1958—  , Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Robert J. Thomas, A.B., Oberlin, M.S., Indiana, MLS., Illinois. r958-__, 
Mathematics. 

Clem C, Williams, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. Yale. 1958- _, English. 

Armand Beaulieu, Captain, A.B., St. Anselm’s. 1959-__, Air Science. 

Judith M. Beckman, B.S., Valparaiso, M.S., MacMurray. 1959-62, 
Physical Education. 

John J. Bullaro, A.B., A.M., Illinois, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 1959-62, Eng- 
lish. 

Eleanor J. Carmichael, A.B., Earlham, B.S.L.S., Columbia. 1960- , 
Library. 

Arturo DeHoyos, A.B., A.M., Brigham Young, Ph.D., Michigan State. 
1959- , Sociology. 

Philip Cameron Diem, B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, A.M., Ohio State, 
Ph.D., Michigan. 1959- _, Psychology. 
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Theodore Katula, B.S., Ohio State. 1959- , Physical Education. 

Elmer D. Klemke, A.B., Hamline, Ph.D., Northwestern. 1959-__, Phi- 
losophy, Religion. 

Virginia Kremer, B.S., Indiana, M.P.H., Minnesota. 1959-_ , 
Nursing. 

Thomas Mont, B.S., Maryland. 1959-_ _, Physical Education. 

Donald E. Orlosky, A.B., Franklin, Ed.D., Indiana. 1959-__, Education. 

Robert S. Sullivant, A.B., A.M., California, Ph.D., Chicago. 1959-_ , 
Political Science. 

John R. Anderson, B.S., A.M., Nebraska. 1960- , Mathematics. 

Nancy J. Baldwin, B.S., Akron, M.S., California-Los Angeles. 1960-62, 
Physical Education. 

Barbara T. Bowyer, A.B., Milligan, M.S. in Nursing Ed., Indiana. 
1960— , Nursing. 

Peter R. Doerfel, A.LM., DePauw, (Munich). 1960-62, German. 

Florence C, Guild, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Columbia, Ed.D., Harvard. 
1960— , Education. 

Lois A. Kemp, A.B., Middlebury, A.M., Denver, A.M., Wisconsin. 

1960— , Romance Languages. 

Paul B. Kissinger, B.S., Albright, M.S., Northwestern, Ph.D., Rutgers. 
1960—_, Physics. 

Charmenz S. Lenhart, B.S., Indiana State Teachers, M.S., Chicago, 
Ph.D., Illinois. 1960-_, English. 

Darryl McCall, {TABS Ph.D. Florida. 1960—_, English. 

Norman K. Risjord, A. B. , William and Mary, Ph. D., Virginia. 1960- A 
History. 

Patricia Ann Ritter, B.S., M.S., Indiana. 1960—__, Nursing. 

Glenn E. Welliver, A.B., Dickinson, A.M., Northwestern. Feb. 1961-—_ , 
German. 

William P. Adams, B.S., M.S., Georgia, Ph.D., Harvard. 1961- , 
Botany. 

Emily Alward, B.S., Purdue, M.A.L.S., Indiana. 1961-__, Library. 

Roger L. Cox, A.B., Morningside, A.M., California-Los Angeles, Ph.D., 
Columbia. 1961—__, English. 

Margret Dietz, (Diploma Master, State Academy of Music, Vienna). 
1961—  _, Physical Education. 

Peter W. Frevert, A.B., Otterbein, M.S., Purdue. 1961— , Economics. 

James Robert Gammon, B.S., Wisconsin State, Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
1961—  , Zoology. 

Robert L. Goetting, B.S., Winona State, A.M., Kansas. 1961- , Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Allan W. Grundstrom, A.B., DePauw, A.M., Kansas. 1961— , Romance 
Languages. 

Roger Gustavsson, A.B., Princeton, B.D., Yale. 1961- , Philosophy, 
Religion. 
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J. Allan Hammack, B.S., Kent, A.M., Northwestern, Ph.D., Iowa, 
1961— , Speech. 

Judith M. Henderson, B.S., Mt. St. Joseph, M.S., Indiana. 1961- , 
Nursing. 

Hugh Fort Henry, A.B., B.S., Emory and Henry College, Ph.D., Vir- 
ginia. 1961—_, Physics. 

Patricia Ann Lappan, B.Mus., M.Mus., Detroit Conservatory, A.M., 
Wayne, Ph.D., Michigan. 1961-62. Composition, Theory. 

John W. McFarland, A.B., DePauw, Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 1961- , 
Chemistry. 

William L. Morrow, A.B., B.S., Southwest Missouri State, Ph.D., Iowa. 
1961—__, Political Science. 

Thelma J. Myers, A.B., M.S., Ph.D., Indiana, 1961-62, Education. 

Fred N. Nelson, B.T’.A., Pasadena Playhouse, A.B., Idaho State, M.F.A., 
Yale. 1961-__, English. 

Edward J. O'Day, A.B., Massachusetts, A.M., Indiana. 1961-62, History. 

Charlotte J. Pate, B.S., M.S., Indiana. 1961-—__, Nursing. 

John K. Rhoads, B.S., Albright, A.M., Western Reserve, Ph.D., Wiscon- 
sin. 1961—_, Sociology. 

W. Gene Stoppenhagen, A.B., DePauw, M.S., Washington. 1961- , 
Physics. 

Hermann Layh, (Tuebingen). Feb. 1952—_, German. 

Marvin E. Mullin, Captain, B.S., M.S., Indiana State. March 1962- 


Air Science. 
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ALUMNI WHO HAVE BECOME PRESIDENTS 


Thomas A. Goodwin (1840) 
John Wheeler (1840) 
Joseph S. Barwick (1841) 
George B. Jocelyn (1842) 
Thomas H. Sinex (1842) 
James Harlan (1845) 
James F. Jaquess (1845) 


Oliver S. Munsell (1845) 
Joseph ‘Tingley (1846) 
William R. Griffith (1847) 
William H. DeMotte (1849) 
Benjamin F. Rawlins (1849) 
George W. Hoss (1850) 


Samuel A. Lattimore (1850) 
William S. Turner (1852) 
Elijah E. Edwards (1853) 
Albert C. McDonald (1854) 
William H. Barnes (1854) 
Wesley J. Spaulding (1854) 
Benjamin W. Smith (1855) 
Patterson McNutt (1855) 
William R. Goodwin (1856) 
Hiram W. Cloud (1857) 
Augustus D. Lynch (1857) 
Orlando H. Baker (1858) 
Erastus H. Staley (1858) 
Charles N. Sims (1859) 


Henry G., Jackson (1862) 
‘Thomas B. Wood (1863) 
William F. Black (1868) 
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OF COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


Madison Female, Brookville 

Baldwin, lowa Wesleyan 

Lewis 

Iowa Wesleyan, Albion 

Albion, Univ. of the Pacific © 

Iowa City, lowa Wesleyan 

Female College, Jacksonville 
English and German College, 
Quincy . 

Illinois Wesleyan 

Marion Normal 

Mt. Pleasant 

Indiana Female, Illinois Female 

New Albany Female 

Indiana Female, Normal 
(Emporia, Kans.) 

Rochester (acting ) 

Spokane 

Colorado State Agricultural 

Shaw CHolly Springs, Miss.) 

Whitewater (Centerville, Ind.) 

lowa Wesleyan 

Valparaiso 

Marshall CIll.), Baker 

Brookville 

Henry Female (Newcastle, Ky.) 

Brookville 

Algona 

Valparaiso 

Valparaiso, Syracuse 
Cchancellor) 

Lewis (Glasgow, Mo.) 

Valparaiso 

Butler 


a 


Andrew J. Youngblood (1869) 
Hillary A. Gobin (1870) 
Alfred M. Danely (1871) 
Francis A. Friedley (1871) 


William R. Halstead (1871) 


Henry A. Buchtel (1872) 
William H. Hickman (1873) 
Marion McK. Bovard (1873) 
Henry J. Talbott (1873) 


John A. Hawkins (1874) 
Thomas Mason (1874) 
Albinus A. Johnson (1875) 


Thomas J. Bassett (1875) 
Thomas C, Carter (1875) 
Alvah W. Adkinson (1876) 
John H. Doddridge (1877) 
Levi B. Salmans (1880) 


Oscar J. Craig (1881) 
Henry B, Longden (1881) 
William I. Taylor (1882) 


Charles F. Spray (1884) 
Wellington B. Johnson (1885) 
Sennosuki Ogata (1885) 
Thomas F. Kane (1888) 


Burt W. Ayres (1889) 


Edwin A. Schell (1889) 
Charles O. Merica (1891) 
Lemuel H. Murlin (1891) 
Robert W. P. Noble (1891) 
William G. Seaman (1891) 
Uichiro Sasamori (1891, 1892, 
1893) 
Eugene A. Gilmore (1893) 
Theodore Kemp (1893) | 
William I. T. Hoover (1894) 
James M. Ogden (1894) 
David D, Culler (1896) 
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West Kentucky 

Baker, DePauw 

Chaddock 

DePauw College for Women 
(New Albany) 

DePauw College for Women 
(New Albany) 

Denver 

Clark (Atlanta, Ga.) 

Southern California 

Kimball School of Theology 
(Salem, Oregon ) 

Westfield Cll.) 

Philander Smith 

Wyoming, Texas Wesleyan, 
Ft. Worth Univ. 

Upper Iowa 

Tullahoma 

Dakota Wesleyan (acting) 

Moore’s Hill 

Theological Seminary and 
Preparatory School (Pueblo) 

Montana 

DePauw (acting) 

Bremen College and Perryman 
Institute (Hardinsburg, Ky.) 

Missouri Wesleyan 

Tabor Clowa), (acting) 

Aoyama Gakuin (Tokyo) 

Olivet, Washington, 
North Dakota 

Taylor (acting), Central 
Holiness Clowa) 

Iowa Wesleyan 

Dakota, Wyoming 

Baker, Boston, DePauw 

New Mexico School of Mines 

Dakota Wesleyan 

Chinzei Gakuin (Tokyo) 


State Univ. of Iowa 
Illinois Wesleyan 
Lordsburg College CCal.) 
Indiana Law School 
Smithville COhio) 
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Lynn B. McMullen (1897) 
Thomas J. Morton (1897) 
Charles A. Prosser (1897) 


Thomas W. Nadal (1898) 
Fred W. Hixson (1899) 
Edwin W. Dunlavy (1900) 
George R. Throop C1go01) 


Bliss W. Billings (1902) 


William A. Shelley C1903) 
Franklin F. Lewis (1904) 
Charles D. Austin C1905) 


Carl S. Ell C1909) 
Albert Z. Mann (1909) 


Clyde E. Wildman (1913) 
Jesse P. Bogue (1914) 


Robert E. O'Brian (1918) 
Frank B. McIntosh (1920) 
Orville L. Davis (1922) 


Donovan C. Moffett (1922) 
George W. Gore (1923) 


G. Herbert Smith (1927) 
Howell H. Brooks C1929) 
Richard F, Humphreys (1933) 
John D. Millett C1933) 

Robert F. Oxnam (1933) 
Thomas H. Hamilton (1936) 
K. Roald Bergethon (1938) 
Frank E. Duddy Jr. C1939) 
Charles P. Harbottle (1939) 
William C. Rust (1942) 


Alexander E. Jones (1942) 


Eastern Montana Normal School 

Hartford CKy.) 

Director—Dunwoody Institute 
(Minneapolis) 

Olivet, Drury 

Chattanooga, Allegheny 

lliff 

Washington (St. Louis), 
(chancellor) 

Methodist ‘Theological Seminary 
(Seoul, Korea) 

Santiago College (Chile) 

Central Wesleyan 

Straight (New Orleans) 
Tougaloo (Miss.), Cacting 

Northeastern 

Y.M.C.A. College (Springfield, 
Mass.), Cacting) 

DePauw 

Green Mountain Junior College: 
(Poultney, Vt.) 

Morningside, ‘Tabor 

Ohio Northern 

Leonard College (Theological), 
(Jubbulpore, India) 

N.Y. State Teachers 
(Cortland, N.Y.) 

Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical 

Willamette 

Coe 

Cooper Union 

Miami 

Pratt, Drew 

University of the State of N.Y. 

Lafayette 

Westminster (Utah) 

Miami-Jacobs (Dayton, O.) 

California Western University 
(San Diego) 

Butler Cacting) 
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ALUMNI AS GENERALS 
IN THE MILITARY FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Note: Brevet generals of the Civil War and generals in the National Guard are 
included. ‘The wats mentioned are those in which they participated: they 
did not in all cases hold the rank of general in the wars in which they fought. 
In addition to these former students, Alexander C. Downey, a trustee and 
twice head of the Law School, served as a general in the Civil War, and 
Edward M. Lewis, an instructor in military science 1892-96, was a general 


in World War I. 


Nathan Kimball Cex-1843)), Mexican: Civil CU.S.) 

Francis A. Shoup (ex-1851), Civil (Confederate ) 

Thomas W. Bennett (Law 1855), Civil CU.S.) 

ira G. Grover (1856), Civil CU.S.) 

Orion A. Bartholomew (1859), Civil CU.S.) 

Omar Bundy (ex-1881), Spanish: World War I 

Roy D. Keehn Cex-1899), World War I 

Thomas L. Holland Cex-1902), Spanish: World War I: World War I 
Edwin Hubert Randle (1917), World War I: World War II 
Horace O. Cushman (ex-1918)), World War I: World War IT 
Charles W. Pence (1919), World War I: World War II 
Mark McClure Cex-1919), World War II 

N. Dwight Allison C1921), World War I: World War II 
Forrest L. Roe (1926), World War II 

David M. Shoup (1926), World War II 

Harley B. West Cex-1926), World War I 

Joseph W. Kelly Cex-1931), World War II 

Kenneth F. Dawalt Cex-1933), World War II 

Wayne G. Bailey (1938), World War Il 
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ALUMNI OF 
INDIANA ASBURY 
AND DEPAUW 
WHO HAVE 
SERVED IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS . 


SENATE 
GEREN HOUSE OF REP 
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ALUMNI IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


(Note. Dem. stands for Democrat, Rep. for Republican, Ind. for Independent, Fus. 


for Fusion, A.-M. for Anti-Monopoly, and Pr. for Progressive. ) 


Name 


Joseph E. McDonald 


James Harlan 


Harvey D. Scott 
Albert G. Porter 
Daniel W. Voorhees 


Isaac Clements 
Milton J. Durham 
Thomas W. Bennett 
Newton Booth 
‘Thomas M. Patterson 
William M. Springer 
John Hanna 

Albert Forsythe 
Mark L. DeMotte 
Courtland C. Matson 
Robert R. Hitt 

Jonas G. Howard 
Joseph B. Cheadle 
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Class 
1840 
1845 


ex-1840 
1843 
1849 


1859 
1844 
1854 
1846 
ex-1869 
ex-1859 
1850 
ex-1852 
1853 
1862 
1855 
ex-1849 
ex-1863 


State Party 
Ind. Dem. 
Iowa Whig- 

Rep. 
Ind. Rep. 
Ind. Rep. 
Ind. Dem. 
Ill. Rep. 
Ky. Dem. 
T-Idaho Ind. 
Cal. A.-M. 
Colo. Dem. 
Ill. Dem. 
Ind. Rep. 
Kan. Rep. 
Ind. Rep. 
Ind. Dem. 
Ill. Rep. 
Ind. Dem. 
Ind. Rep. 


House of 
Repre- 


sentatives 


1849-51 


1855-57 
1859-63 
1861-66, 
69-73 
1872 
1873-79 
1875-76 


1875-79 
1875-95 
1877-78 
1879-81 
1881-83 
1881-89 
1882-1906 
1885-89 
1887-91 


Senate 
1875-81 
1855-65, 

67-73 


1877-97 


1875-81 
IQ01I—07 
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ALUMNI IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS (continued) 
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House of 
Repre- 
Name Class State Party sentatives Senate 
William F. Parrett ex-1848 Ind. Dem. 1889-93 
Francis B. Posey ex-1868 Ind. Rep. 1889 
John A. Hull ex-1855 Iowa Rep. 1891-1911 
George W. Faris 1877 Ind. Rep. 1895-1901 
Charles L. Henry ex-1868 Ind. Rep. 1895-99 
James E. Watson 1886 Ind. Rep. 1895-97, 1916-33 
99-1909 
Jeremiah D. Botkin ex-1876 Kan. Fus. 1897-99 
Albert J. Beveridge 1885 Ind. Rep. 1899-1911 
J. Ralph Burton ex-1876 Kan. Rep. 1901-06 
Frank T. O’Hair iste JATF Dem. 1913-15 
J. Elmer Thomas 1900 Okla. Dem. 1923-27 1927-51 
Merlin Hull 1900 Wis. Rep.- 1929-31, 
Pr. 35-53 
Courtland C. Gillen = ex-1905_=— Ind. Dem. 1931-33 
Ralph W. Gwinn 1906 N.Y. Rep. 1945-59 
Winfeld K. Denton 1919 Ind. Dem. 1949-53, 
xe 
William L. Springer 1931 Iii. Rep. 1951- 
Joseph W. Barr 1939 Ind. Dem. 1959-61 


John G. Tower V-5,1944 Tex. Rep. 1961 
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Pages through 303 are in Volume J; from 305 in Volume II. Pictures 
are indicated by Italics, indicating the page of text preceding the picture. 


ABC School, 16 

Abernathy, William W., 220 

Academic routine, committee on, 334 

Academy, 213, 245-46. See also Pre- 
paratory Department 

Academy Literary Society, 245 

Acheson, Barclay, 442 

Adams, Medora C., 403 

Adams, Philip R., 443 

Adams, William P., 558 

Adelphian Literary Society (Academy), 


245 

Adelphian Society, 129 

Adelphian Society (Wesleyan College), 
136 

Adjunct professorships, 39 

Adkinson, Alvah W., 561 

Administration Building, 229, 234, 408 

Administration committee, 334 

Admissions, 340, 392, 519 

Admissions Counselors’ Institute, 429 

Advanced placement, 420-21 

Advisers, 2.41 

Aeolian Trio, 427, 518 

Aesthetics, 39, 89, 190 

African Studies, 414 

Agents, 6, 41, 108, 119-20 

Agriculture, plans for a school of, 41, 
108 

Aims and purposes, 25-6, 88-9, 180, 
186, 188-89, 206-07, 330, 410, 418 

Air Force Reserve Officers’ ‘Training 
Cor S, 377, 415-16 

Albright, John J., 545 

Albro, Clarence Hal, 555 

Alexander, F. Russell, 322, 368, 547 

Allais, Arthur R., 293 

Allan, Jessalyn M., 555 

Alldredge, Everett O., 505 


Allee scholarships, 403 
Allegheny College, 3, 10, 23 
Allen, Albert, 534 

Allen, Alice, 80-81, 87, 136 
Allen, Bennet M., 296 
Allen, Florence, 441 
Allen, Howard, 461 

Allen, J. P., 557 

Allen, W. D., 80 

Allison, James M., 534 
Allison, N. Dwight, 563 
Almucantar, 268 

Alpha Chi Omega, 251, 252-53, 489- 


90 

Alpha Delta Pi, 136 

Alpha Delta Sigma, 477, 495 

Alpha Gamma Delta, 253, 488-90 

Alpha Lambda Delta, 339 

Alpha Omicron Pi, 253, 489-90 

Alpha Phi, 253, 488-89 

Alpha Phi Omega, 359, 478 

Alpha Tau Omega, 487, 489-90, 494 

Alumnal Record, 455 

Alumnal Register, 455 

Alumni Association, 446, 454-57 

Alumni athletic committee, 276, 463- 
64 

Alumni citations, 456 

Alumni clubs, 456, 520 

Alumni Directory, 455, 519 

Alumni Fund, 377, 400-01, 456-57 

Alumni Institute, 446, 520 

Alumni, lists of, 157—67, 292-303, 498— 
514 

Alumni, occupations of, 157-67, 292- 
303, 498-514 
umni, services to the university, 512 

Alumni workshops, 456 

Alumnus, The DePauw, 456 
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Alvin Industries, 509 

Alvord, Katharine S., 229, 234, 237, 
318, 320, 322, 324, 543 

Alward, Emily, 558 

Amerex Club, 478 

American Arts Festival, 445 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 316, 325-27, 334, 407 

American Guild of Organists, 476 

American Legion, 314, 342 

American Studies, Conference, 428-29 

Ames, E. R., 6, 108, 113, 533 

Ammerman, Charles, 553 

Amphictyon Literary Society, 249 

Amusements, 146-7, 263-66, 493-97 

Anatomy, 40 

Anderson, Charles, 320 

Anderson, John R., 558 

Andrade, Marguerite, 319, 334, 389, 


547 

Andrews, D. Keith, 550 

Andrus, Reuben, 34, 99-100, 124, 173, 
532, 538 

Angel Flight, 415 

Angell, Norman, 442 

Anglo-Saxon, 92 

Apollo Club, 195 

Arbor Day, 268 

Arbuckle, William, 372 

Archives of DePauw and Indiana 
Methodism, 293, 453-54, 523 

Area major, 411 

Arlt, Gustave, 545 

Armistice, 287 

Armory, 97, 347 

Armstrong, James, 4, 5 

Arnold, W. Clarke, 317, 334, 544 

Arnold Air Society, 416 

Art Center, 398-99, 432 

Art Club, 251 

Art Department, locations, 34, 97, 198, 
245, 395, 398-99 

Art, first instruction in, 97 

Art Guild, 251 

Art history, 239, 245 

Art, in Liberal Arts, 188, 245, 335-36, 
432-33 

Art, School of, 181, 197-98, 216, 244- 


45 
Arts and Crafts Club, 251 
Asburian Literary Society, 245 
Asbury, Francis, frontispiece, Vol. I, 10, 
348 
Asbury Cadets, 98, 172, 183 
Asbury Clubs, 454 


Asbury College of Liberal Arts, 174, 
180, 185-90 

Asbury Female Institute, 77 

Asbury Guards, 64-67 

Asbury Hall, 348, 350, 360, 396 

Asbury Monthly, 86-87, 140 

Asbury Notes, 35, 76, 131, 139 

Asbury Review, 81-83, 85-86, 139-40 

Ashburn, Myrtle, 506 

Associated Colleges of Indiana, 4o1, 
457, 520 

Association of Women Students, 366, 
483 

Astronomy, 21-22, 90, 92 

Athenaeum, 251 

Athletic Association, 256, 274 

Athletic Committee, 464-65. See also 
Alumni Athletic Committee 

Athletic fields, 274, 311; for women, 337 

Athletics, 142-44, 274-82, 463-71 

Athletics, alumni committee, 276, 463- 
64 

Atlantis Society, 129 

Auditing Committee, 122 

Ault, Eleanore, 511 

Austin, Charles D., 562 

Automobiles, 266 

Auxiliary enterprises, 408 

Axtell, Mrs. Frances Cleveland, 299, 
302 

Ayres, Burt W., 561 

Ayres, William T., 246, 539 


Bachelor of Arts, 22, 187, 189 

Bachelor of Literature, 187, 189, 194 

Bachelor of Music, 194-95, 197 

Bachelor of Painting, 197-98 

Bachelor of Philosophy, 90, 187, 189 

Bachelor of Sacred ‘Theology, 190 

Bachelor of Science, 22, 60, 187, 189 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing, 427 

Bacon, Raymond F., 289, 295-96 

Bacteriology, 337, 434 

Baerg, Gerhard, 319, 333, 387, 548 

Baerg, Marjorie (Mrs. G.), 384, 554 

Bailey, J. Russell, 398 

Bailey, Wayne C., 563 

Baker, A. H., 44, 47 

Baker, Orlando H., 164, 560 

Baker, Philip S., 105, 115, 122, 215, 
219, 538 

Baker, Ross A., 289, 296 

Baldwin, Nancy J., 558 

Ball, William C., 218 

Baltimore Conference, 358 
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Band, 244, 462, 460-61 

Banjo Quartette, 95 

Banker, Howard J., 236, 541 

Baptist student organizations, 473 

Barber, Lorna, 384, 553 

“Barbs”, 132, 134; organized and un- 
organized barbs, 255 

Barkley, Grace, 545 

“Barn, The”, 366, 395 

Barnaby, Charles H., 398 

Barnaby Faculty Lectureship, 445 

Barnaby House (Art Center), 395, 398 

Barnes, Edmund B., 509 

Barnes, Nathaniel Waring, 233, 240, 
258, 280, 542 

Barnes, William H., 68, 56 

Barnhart, I. Nelle, 381, 553 

Barnum, Howard J., 243-44, 542 

Barr, John A., 446, 509 

Barr, Joseph W., 456, 504, 505, 565 

Bartholomew, Orion A., 563 

Bartlett, Edward R., 317, 334, 357, 360, 
380, 534, 544 

Barwick, Joseph S., 161, 560 

Bascom, Henry B., 18 

Baseball, 142-44, 276-77, 462, 468 

Bashford, James W., 222 

Basic communications, 412-14 

Basketball, 279-80, 364, 462, 467-68 

Bassett, Bernice, 298 

Bassett, Thomas J., 99, 122, 123, 140, 
145, 182, 198, 200, 538, 562 

Battle Ground Institute, 111 

Baughman, Elizabeth B. (Mrs. J.J.), 
382, 553 

Baughman, John J., 382, 554 

Bauman, Edward W., 429-30 

Bavasi, Emil J., 511 

Baxter, William O., 505 

Bayliff, Linda, 462 

Beals, Henry L., 540 

Beaman, Chester E., 505 

Beamer Lectureship, 439 

Beard, Charles A., 2, 214, 235, 240, 
259, 290, 294-95, 356 

Beard, Mary R., 2, 295, 302, 513 

Beatty, Audrey B., 384, 551 

Beaulieu, Armand, 557 

Beck, Amanda, 80, 87 

Beckman, Judith M., 557 

Beechcroft, 219 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 25, 35 

Beesley, Joseph L., 510, 535 

Beethoven Trio, 195 

Beiger, Martin V., 226 
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Bell, Bernard Iddings, 440 

Bell, East College, 122, 125 

Bell, West College, 126-27 

Belles, Joshua T., 45 

Belles Lettres, 27, 92, 93 

Bema, 258 

Bennett, Thomas W., 50, 67, 160, 563, 
564 

Bennett, Wallace F., 378 

Benson, Henry C., 38 

Bentley, Gerald E., 308, 501 

Benton, Rachel J., 318, 545 

Berg, Herman CG., 319, 427, 460, 518, 
548 

Berg, Patience T. (Mrs. H. C.), 550 

Bergethon, Bjornar, 548 

Bergethon, K. Roald, 503, 562 

Bergmann, Frederick L., 320, 384, 424, 
429, 549 

Berry, Lucien W., 34, 51-53, 532, 537 

Berryhill, Elizabeth, 513 

Berryhill, Irene, 513 

Berryhill, John, 513 

Berryhill family, 513 

Beswick, Laura, (McKaig), 80, 85, 87, 
137 

Beta Phi, 252, 487 

Beta Theta Pi, 134-35, 147, 250, 365, 
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Beveridge, Albert J., 94 133, 218, 219, 
222, 257, 260, 271-72, 290, 297— 
98, 298, 301, 353, 441, 565 

Beveridge, Mrs. A. J., 349 

Beveridge fellowships, 349, 499 

Beyl, Herman C., 317 

Beyl, John L., 316, 543 

Bible, 60, 190, 209, 236, 238, 241, 432 

Biblical course, 88 

Biblical literature, 39, 41 

Bibliographical notes, 521-31 

Bicycle contests, 280—81 

Biddle, Richard, 125 

Bieber, Charles Leonard, 384, 552 

Bigger, Samuel, 6 

Billings, Bliss W., 562 

Billings, Josh, 95 

Bills, Mark W., 308 

Binary program, 414-15 

Biological Club, 250 

Biological Science Survey, 412-14 

Biology, 90, 186-87, 235-36, 238, 240, 
241 

Birch, Jonathan, 69, 183, 539 

Bird, George L., 547 

Bishop Roberts Hall, 400, 502 
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Bishops, election of presidents to the 
Rchoene Simpson, 153; Bowman, 62; 
Hughes, 221; McConnell, 221; Grose, 
312; Oxnam, 315 

Black, William F.; 560 

Black Friars, 478-79 

Blackstock, Ira B., 311, 344, 366, 444 

Blackstock, Mrs. Ira B., 311, 344, 366, 
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Blackstock, John, 162 

Blackstock Field and Stadium, 311, 344, 
366 

Blaine, James, G., 261 

Blake, Edgar, 348 

Blanchard, Vera W., 322, 545 

Blanchard, William G., 504 

Blanchard, William M., 235, 318, 321- 
22, 324, 332, 464, 534, 541 

Blessing, William, 536 

Blomgren, Paul B., 552 

Blooah, Charles, 500 

Blough, Noah K., 349 

Bloxsome, John L., 535 

Blue Key, 478 

Blumberg, Benjamin, 398, 403 

Blumberg, Mrs. Fannie, 378, 398, 403 

Board of Education of Methodist 
Church, 408. See also Survey of 
Methodist Institutions 

Boarding clubs, 148 

Bobbs, John S., 42, 44, 47-48, 69 

Bodfors, Franz, 384, 427, 551 

Bodkin, Emmeline Botkin, 166 

Bogie, Beth, 513 

Bogie, William P., 369, 508, 513 

Bogue, Jesse P., 562 

Bogus, 86, 141 

Boice, William P., 369 

Book Store, 396, 408 

Boone, Garret J., 555 

Boosters Club, 252 

Booth, Newton, 159, 298, 564 

Bosley, Harold A., 378, 440 

Boswell, Edwin C., 404, 510, 535 

Botany, 60, 92, 235-36, 238, 337, 434 

Botkin, Jeremiah D., 565 

Bottorff, Robert I., 508 

Boulder, 122, 268-69 

Boulder, The, 486 

Bovard, Freeman D., 162 

Bovard, Jane Allen, 166 

Bovard, Marion M., 162, 561 

Bowden, Elizabeth L. (Mrs. J. J. 
Baughman), 382, 553 

Bowen, Elizabeth, 442 


Bowen, Lucy T. (Mrs. Harold Techau), 
317, 544 

Bowles, Edna T., 319, 460, 546 

Bowling, 469 

Bowman, Earl C., 319, 387, 546 

Bowman, Shadrach L., 105, 190-91, 
206,215, 21635539 

Bowman, Thomas, 31, 34, 61-62, 69- 
70, 73, 83-84, 91, 96, 113, 116, 118, 
123, 142, 155-56, 171, 181-82, 183, 
190, 206) 211, 213, 214; 21ouesee 
533,538 

Bowman Memorial Building, 227-28, 
234, 285 

Bowman Memorial Organ, 247 

Bowne, Borden P., 222 

Bowyer, Barbara T., 558 

Boyer, Joseph, 226 

Braden, E. R., 65 

Bradford, Larned G. (Ned.), 510 

Bradford, Marion, 317, 322, 436, 544 

Bragdon, Erastus E., 39, 57, 538 

Brahms Quartette, 196 

Braude, Nan, 517, 518 

Braun, Wernher von, 442 

Brazil, students from, 151 

Brengle, Samuel L., 163, 298 

Bret Harte Collection, 315 

Bricker, Mrs., 122 

Bridge, Donald U., 301 

Bridge, Jack F., 508 

Bridges, Alfred F., 165 

Briggs, Albertus T., 219 

Brinkow, Reginald, 224 

Brock, Marian S., 555 

Brooks, Fowler D., 319, 334, 333, 386, 
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Brooks, Howell H., 358, 382, 504, 534, 
562 

Brouse, John A., 119 

Browder, Mrs. Ella Jones, 166 

Brown, Arthur M., 237, 275-76 

Brown, Charles R., 440 

Brown, James T., 510, 535 

Brown, Jennie W., 86 

Brown, Raymond P., 536 

Brown, Wilbur V., 218, 235, 308, 324, 
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Brownfield, Lilian B., 317, 386, 544 
Brumbaugh, Jesse F., 540 
Brumbaugh, Nickey, 511 
Bryan, William J., 261-62 
Bryan, William L., 222 
Bryant, William C., 508 
Buchanan, Allan, 220, 234, 288 


Buchheit, LeRoy C., 366, 468, 543 

Buchtel, Henry A., 160-61, 561 

Buckeye Conference, 465, 468 

Building plans, 520 

Bullaro, John J., 557 

Bulloch, Walter B., 511 

Bunche, Ralph J., 447 

Bundy, Omar, 220, 234, 288-89, 563 

Bundy, Walter E., 289, 309-10, 315, 
318, 332, 387, 432, 543 

Bureau of Testing and Research 365, 
422-23 

Burkett, George W., 547 

Burkett, Howard B., 384, 551 

Burkhart, Ardith Y. (Mrs. John), 404, 
502, 535 

Burkhart, John, 404, 509 

Burkshire Apartments, 404, 408, 502 

Burns, Arthur F., 448, 518 

Burns, Norman, 417 

Burson, John W., 125 

Burton, Anne H. See Holman, Anna 

Burton, George, W., 103, 125 

Burton, J. Ralph, 565 

Business and Industry Days, 402, 447- 
48, 518 

Business education, 337 

Buss, Edbert C., 237, 276, 280, 285, 
464, 543 

Butler University, 143-44; athletic re- 
lations, 466 

Butterfield, William H., 382-83 

Buttrick, George H., 440 


Cade, Helen Jane, 549 

Cadet Corps, 250 

Cadman, S. Parkes, 440 

Cady, John F., 308, 501 

Cafeteria, 345 

Caldwell, Adelbert F., 232-33, 318, 324, 
336, 541 

Caldwell, Sallie Bowman, 228, 234, 403 

Calendar, 38, 364-65 

California, graduates in, 167, 499 

Call, Floyd M., 369 

Callaway, Mary S., 551 

Calles, ‘Theodore E., 508 

Calvert, George C., 258 

Calvert, Lucile, 547 

Cameron, Angus D., 510 

Cammack, Eleanore A., 383, 453, 555 

Camp meetings, 28, 138 

Campbell, J. G., 253 

Campbell, James K., 544 

Campbell, Joseph B., 554 
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Campbell, Marvin, 224 
Campus, beautification of, 230 
Campus Cottage, 345 
Canham, Edwin H., 442 
Cannon, Joe, 227 
Cannon, Mrs. LeGrand, 398 
Cap and gown, 269 
Capehart, Homer E., 448 
Carhart, Joseph, 122, 194, 206, 233, 
271, 538 
Carkeek, Arthur D., 384, 553 
Carl, Ralph F., 384, 552 
Carlisle, Mrs. Charles A., 229 
Carlson, Anton J., 442 
Carlson, Norman, 557 
Carlton, Frank T., 309-10, 324, 543 
Carmichael, Eleanor J., 557 
Carnegie, Andrew, 223, 227 
Carnegie Library, 227, 234 
Carpenter family, 289 
Carriker, Elmer I., 322, 368, 383, 500 
Carson, W. Wallace, 234, 318, 332, 333, 
336, 387, 410, 543 
Carter, Herbert E., 502 
Carter, Hodding, 442 
Carter, Paul J., 368, 549 
Carter, Thomas C., 162, 561 
Cartwright, Josephine (Mrs. Ives), 219 
Cartwright, Peter, 3 
Carwell, Ivan L., 557 
Case, Harold C., 378 
Catalogue, 1883-84, 177, 180 
Catholic student organizations, 473 
Causey, James Y., 550 
Cavanaugh, Frances, 511 
Cavemen, 281 
Caviness, Mildred, 456 
Cavins, Elijah H. C., 65 
Cecilia Quartette, 196 
Centenary Educational Fund, 109 
Centennial Campaign Fund, 353 
Central National Bank, 536 
Central Trust Company, 534 
Cerf, Bennett, 443 
Chadwick, Marcus, 545 
Challenge, 477 
Chamberlin, William, 442 
Chancellor, 155-56, 181-82, 210-11, 
213-15 
Change of name from Asbury to De- 
Pauw, 171-74 
Channing, William E., 1 
Chapel, 58, 124, 137-38, 195, 247-48, 
438-39 
Chapel choir, 459 
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Chaperones, 254, 490 

Charter, 8-9, 43 

Chase, George A., 77 

Cheadle, Joseph B., 564 

Cheating, 242 

Chemical Journal Club, 250 

Chemistry, 21-23, 38, 90, 92, 93, 186- 
87, 209, 215, 235, 238, 241, 434 

Chenowith, James Q., 68 

Chenowith, Willie, 65 

Cheyney, Edward P., 442 

Chi Omega Delta, 256 

Chiardi, John, 442 

Chicago, 397, 399 

Chicago Title and Trust Company, 351, 
536 

Childers, James W., 549 

Chinda, Sutemi, 126, 151-52, 160, 290, 
298 

Choctaw Indians, plans for, 150 

Choir, 244, 459, 462, 518 

Choruses, 196, 426 

Christian Science club, 473 

Christian student organizations, 473 

Church attendance, 58, 138, 247 

Ciceronian Literary Society, 128 

Civic Music Association, 427 

Civil Engineering, 90 

Civil War, 62-73 

Civil War Round Table, 475 

Civil Works Association, 350 

Civilian Flight Program, 357 

Clapsaddle, Gerald T., 535 

Clark, Davis W., 53 

Clark, Donald L., 296, 452 

Clark, Mrs. Elizabeth A., 97 

Clark, George L., 235, 296 

Clark, Robert W., 504 

Clark family, 513 

Classical course, 187 

Classical languages, 336, 430 

Classics Club, 474 

Class meetings, 138 

Class of 1871, 122 

Class of 1961, 498 

Class of 1962, 499 

Class scraps, 266—67 

Claypool, James V., 366, 500 

Cleavelin, Martha, 365, 384, 549 

Clement, John A., 237, 543 

Clements, Isaac, 564 

Cleveland, Frederick A., 295 

Clift, Patricia, 462 

Cline, Ner W., 226 

Clippinger, Foster, 276 


Clock, East College, 125 

Close, Upton, 442 

Cloud, Hiram W., 560 

Coe Foundation, 403, 429 

Coed activities in World War I, 283- 
84; in World War II, 359, 365-66 

Coed Cadet Company, 98 

Coed sports, 262-63, 267, 282, 470-71 

Coeds, class of 1871, 122 

Coeducation, 62, 75-87, 154-55 

Coffey, Silas D., 173 

Coffin, Charles F., 165, 193, 218, 271 

Coffin, Tristam, 511 

Cokesbury College, 3, 142 

Cole, Franklin P., 500 

Cole, Mrs. Tamar Gray, 166 

College admissions conferences, 448 

College Avenue Church, 107, 178, 193, 
346-47, 350 

College Bowl contest, 517-18, 518 

College Life Insurance Company, 509 

College presidents, alumni as, 161-62, 
294, 503-04, 560-62 

College Retirement Equities Fund, 
406-07 

College teachers, alumni as, 501 

Collegians, 460, 462 

Collins, Clarence C., 535 

Colpitts, Leota C., 366, 381, 550 

Commencements, 25, 73, 85, 124, 135, 
138, 179, 211-12, 446 

Commercial Club (Greencastle), 228 

Commercial Club (students), 250 

Commission on Survey of Educational 
Institutions of the Methodist Church. 
See Survey of Methodist Institutions 

Committee on Defense, 358 

Commons Club, 252, 488 

Comparative literature, 232-33, 336 

Composition, 21, 232-33 

Comprehensive examinations, 339-40, 
Aza 

Compton, Arthur H., 378, 442 

Compton, Russell J., 384, 554 

Comptroller, 321, 327-28, 534 

Conder, Robert W., 509 

Congress, graduates serving in, 157-60, 
297-98, 505, 564-65 

Conklin, Charles, 275-76 

Connor, Willis, 285, 510, 535 

Conscientious objectors, 372 

Conservative Club, 477 

Consolidation of other schools with 
Asbury, 110-12 

Contingency fees. See Tuition and Fees 


Convention of the Friends of Methodist 
Education, 109-10 

Cook, C. Sharp, 502-03 

Cook, Clarence A., 398 

Cook, Donald Jack, 384, 429, 551 

Cook, G. Harold, 503 

Cook, Harold T., 505 

Cook, H. Weir, 289, 371 

Cook, James N., 456, 555 

Cook, Melvin T., 236, 541 

Coons, Jack, 372 

Cooper, M. J., 65 

Cooper, S. C., 119 

Cooper, Vera S., 323, 350, 387, 398, 
451-52, 548 

Cooperation with Students, committee 
on, 334 

Cord, Noel E., 535 

Corey, Stephen M., 547 

Cornerstone layings, West College, 17- 
18; East College, 123 

Cornick, Martha F., 386, 471, 553 

Correll, Malcolm, 385, 554 

Cosmospolitan Club, 477 

Coulter, John M., 219 

Council on Minority Equality, 477 

Council on Religious Life, 474 

Counselors, 381, 422 

County Seminary, 16-17, 77 

Cousins, Norman, 443 

Cowgill, John, 15, 533 

Cowgill, Tarvin W., 7-8, 15, 150 

Cox, Ezra M., 322 

Cox, Roger L., 558 

Craddock, Wanda P., 555 

Cragin, William, 483 

Craig, Bernice V., 543 

Craig, Oscar G., 164, 561 

Crandall, Andrew Wallace, 316, 318, 
322, 359, 367, 388, 544 

Crandall, Marion B. (Mrs. A. W.), 317, 
322, 436, 544 

Crane, Henry Hitt, 440 

Crawley, Julia (Mrs. A. W. Shumaker), 
550 

Credit hours, 237-38 

Crosby, Joseph B., 510 

Cross-country teams, 280, 469 

Crouch, Robert E., 322, 350, 382, 383, 


395, 399, 455, 456, 509, 516, 518, 


550 
Crowder, Richard, 501 
Crowther, Bosley, 442 
Culler, David D., 561 
Cumback, Laura, 403 
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Cumback, Will, 113, 117, 403 

Cumings, Edgar C., 380, 382, 534 

Curnutt, Leah, 319, 548 

Curran, Robert, 40, 44, 47 

Curriculum and Policy, committee on, 
334 

Curriculum, Law School, 50 

Curriculum, Liberal Arts, 20-23, 38- 
40, 89-90, 186-90, 207, 209, 238-40, 
330-32, 357-59, 362-63, 365, 516, 
519-20, back endpaper, Vol. II 

Curriculum, Medical College, 44-46 

Curry, Daniel, 34, 53-57, 124, 155, 532, 
538 

Curtiss, George L., 173, 191, 218, 268, 
540 

Cushman, Horace O., 563 


“D” Association, 2°75 

“D” awards, 275 

Dads’ Association, 405, 444, 452 

Dad’s Day, 366, 444 

Daily, William, 5, 19, 35, 41, 119, 154 

Dainard, Samuel N., 293 

Dance bands and orchestras, 495 

Dancing, 146, 263-64, 313, 493-95 

Danely, Alfred M., 561 

Danforth Foundation, 403, 432, 433, 
450, 499 

Darby, Hawthorne, 293, 372 

Darsee Club, 252 

Darwin, Sir Charles, 442 

Darwinism, 37 

Davidson, William C., 162 

Davis, Jarvis C., 318, 332, 385, 545 

Davis, Jefferson, 63, 71, 130 

Davis, Orville L., 383, 397, 551, 562 

Davis, Royal C., 509 

Davisson, Homer G., 260, 302-03 

Dawalt, Kenneth F., 563 

Dawson, Ray F., 502 

Day, Wilbur V., 535 

Day of prayer for colleges, 138 

Deal, Margaret and John T., 349 

Dean’s List, 422 

Debates, 130, 273-74, 462-63 

Declamation, 21 

Dedication of East College, 124; of 
rebuilt West College, 127 

DeHoyos, Arturo, 557 

Delta Alpha, 253 

Delta Chi, 193, 217, 251, 252, 360, 
488, 489 

Delta Delta Delta, 253, 489-90 

Delta Gamma, 488, 490 
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Delta Kappa Epsilon, 134-35, 255, 489 

Delta Kappa Pi, 251 

Delta Mu Sigma, 251 

Delta Nu Epsilon, 251 

Delta Omicron Chi, 477 

Delta Omicron Pi, 251 

Delta Phi Eta, 359, 478 

Delta Psi Theta, 134 

Delta Sigma Delta, 256 

Delta Sigma Rho, 250 

Delta Tau Delta, 134-35, 489-90 

Delta Upsilon, 250, 252, 490 

Delta Zeta, 253, 489-90, 494 

DeMille, Agnes, 443 

Deming, Elizur, 44, 47 

Democratic Party, 6 

Demosthenean Society, 129 

DeMotte, Amanda, 513 

DeMotte, Daniel, 125, 513 

DeMotte, John B., 77, 96, 105, 115, 122, 
179, 194, 202, 268, 538 

DeMotte, Mark L., 50, 564 

DeMotte, William H., 163, 560 

DeMotte family, 513 

Dennis, Margaret, 547 

Denominational distribution of students, 
329, 393; of faculty, 391 

Denton, Winfield K., 289, 298, 448, 565 

Departmental clubs, 95, 250-52, 474- 
76 

DePauw, Catherine Newland, 184 

DePauw, Charles W., 97, 184, 196, 219 

DePauw, Florence L. (Mrs. Charles Sea- 
man), 184, 191 

DePauw, Frances Leyden, 184, 191, 224 

DePauw, Newland T., 97, 169, 183-85, 
196, 219, 533 

DePauw, Sarah Ellen, 184 

DePauw, Washington C., frontispiece, 
vol. I, 31, 34, 96, 113, 124, 131, 147, 
168-73, 190, 194, 197, 198, 444, 533 

DePauw College for Women, or De- 
Pauw Female College, 111, 170, 184, 
223 

DePauw Cottage, 345 

DePauw Daily, 240, 258-59 

DePauw estate, 209, 211-12 

DePauw houses, 178 

DePauw Law Club, 251 

DePauw Literary Association (Society), 
249, 258 

DePauw Literary Club, 249 

DePauw Magazine, 310, 486 

DePauw Monthly, 257 


DePauw Quartette, 195 

DePauw, The, 258, 339, 359, 484-85, 
508 

DePonte, Elsie (Mrs. D. Miller), 384, 
550 

Deutscher Verein, Der, 250 

DeVaney, Frank, 382 

Dickinson College, 10, 61 

Diefenbaker, John G., 447 

Diem, Philip C., 557 

Dietrichson, Martha M., 243, 541 

Dietz, Margret, 558 

Dimmick, Mildred, 317, 334, 352, 387, 
544 

Dimmitt, Marjorie, 293 

Dining room, Ladies Hall, 186 

Dinkel, Robert M., 368 

Dirks, George, 369 

Dirks, Lee E. 508 

Dirks, (Louis H:,/322, 334, 448s 

Discipline, 23, 84, 101, 144-45, 263 

Discipline Committee, 484 

Ditto, Frank S., 541 

Divisional organization, 332-33 

Dixon, Charles E., 540 

Dobbs, Otto R., 381, 553 

Dobell, Joseph T., 322, 541 

Doby, Marguerite, 545 

Doctor of Philosophy, 181, 201-02 

Doctorates, earned by alumni, 499; held 
by faculty members, 390-91 

Doctrines and Disciplines of the Meth- 
odist Church, 493-95 

Doddridge, John H., 561 

Dodge, paper N., 360 

Doerfel, Peter R., 558 

Dogs, 270 

Domestic science. See Home economics 

Donner, Sidelia S., 454, 540 

Dortch, William B., 361 

Dos Passos, John, 442 

Dougan, Zim, 276-77 

Dougherty, Hugh, 258, 533 

Dowling, Dr., 59 

Downey, Alexander C., 49-50, 67, 113, 
122, 125, 183, 193, 512, 533, 538, 563 

Downey, Alice, 34, 166, 539 

Downey, Anna, 34, 166 

Downey, Charles G., 18, 34, 34, 38, 44, 
#6) 56—-57,1537 

Downey, Daniel, 512-13 

Downey, George E., 160 

Downey family, 512-13 

Downs, Lawrence P., 299 

Dozer, Russell S., 382, 452, 556 


Dramatic Club, 250 

Drawing, 90 

Drinking, 146, 263 

Driscoll, William J., 424, 556 
Drives, 265-66 

Druley, Julia, 194, 218, 242, 308, 539 
DuBridge, Lee A., 446, 518 
Duchine, James, 399 

Duddy, Frank E.,. 504, 562 

Duis, Lida, 197, 268 

Duisberg, Karl, Society, 424, 518 
Dukes, Ephraim and Rebecca, 10 
Duncan Hines, 396 

Dunlap, Livingston, 44, 47, 69 
Dunlavy, Edwin W., 562 
Durant, Will, 442 

Durham, Milton J., 159, 564 
Durham, Milton S., 226 

Durham Farm, 171, 214 

Duzer Du, 250, 311, 463 


Earhart, Amelia, 442 

Early, Stephen T., 555 

Early, Suzanne J., 555 

Earp, Mrs. Ella, 96, 194 

Earp, John E., 93, 102, 115, 116, 140, 
538 

East College, 122, 122-25, 285 

Eastman, Max, 442 

Eccles, Robert S., 554 

Eckardt, Lisgar R., 236, 237, 318, 320, 
386, 542 

Eclectic course, go 

Economics, 21-23, 90, 234-35, 240, 
433. See also Political Economy 

Ecumenical Conference, London. See 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference 

Eddy, Sherwood, 440 

“Edifice, The.” See West College 

Edington, William E., 319, 334, 380, 
387, 425, 547 

Edison, Thomas A., 268 

Education, 236-37, 238, 241, 336, 435— 


36 
Edwards, Elijah E., 161-62, 560 
Eel River Falls, 298 
Eggleston, Edward, 219 
Eggleston, George, 68 
Ehremann, Max, 259 
Eigenbrodt, H. John, Jr. 556 
Bighty-fifth Anniversary Fund, 343-44 
E] Circulo Espanol, 250 
Elder, Robert E., 368 
Election of a president, Simpson, 19; 
Berry, 51; Curry, 53; McDonald, 57; 
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Bowman, 61; Andrus, 99; Martin, 
100; John, 205-06; Gobin, 212; 
Hughes, McConnell and Grose, 221; 
Murlin, 313; Oxnam, 314; Wildman, 
315; Humbert, 377 

Electives, 88, 90-92, 187-88, 331 

Electrical equipment, 268 

Electricity, 179 

Eligibility rules for athletics, 278 

Eliot, Charles W., 91 

Elite Literary Society, 245 

BU Gari S199294; 4502 

Elliff, John, 462 

Ellis, Heber, 2:76 

Elocution, 93, 186-87 

Elrod, James F., 556 

Elrod, Samuel H., 160 

Elston, I. C., 16 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 2 

Emison, John C., 300 

Emison, John C., Jr., 509 

Emison, John Rabb, 508, 535 

Emison, Robert, 509 

Emison family, 513 

Encyclopedié, 453 

Endowment campaigns, 213-14, 224, 
a5 Na 43353 

Endowment funds, 110, 121, 122, 214, 
223, 349, 351, 408-09; invested in 
university buildings, 349, 409 

Endowed professorships, 225-26 

English, 21, 38, 39, 60, 89, 90, 92, 
186-87, 232-33, 238-40, 336, 430- 
31. See also Belles Lettres 

Enrollment. See Students, number of 

Episcopalian student organizations, 473 

Epsilon Epsilon, 250, 474 

Equal Suffrage Club, 252 

Erdmann, Charles P., 384, 469, 551 

Erdmann, James M., 552 

Erickson, Charles T., 290, 293 

Evans, Anna J. (Mrs. P. G.), 436, 555 

Evans, Mrs. E. B., 228 

Evans, P. G., 318, 316-17, 544 

Evening Division, 425, 429 

Evens, D. J., 43 

Evidences of Christianity, 21 

Ewan, Earl O., 509 

Examinations, 23, 58, 93, 241. See also 
Comprehensive examinations 

Exhibitions, 17, 58, 63, 131 

Exner, John E., Jr., 556 

Experimental Curriculum, 411-13 

Expositions, DePauw exhibits, 268 

Extension courses, 216 
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Factionalism, 255, 258 

Faculty committees, 33.4 

Faculty committee on faculty, 334 

Faculty, 9, 71, 112, 113, 114-18, 230, 
389-92; lack of harmony, 99-100, 
116; women members, 103, 391; 
meetings, 114-15, 332-33; “drudgery 
assignments,’ 115; dismissals, 116, 
325-27; as financial agents, 116; 
pledges to funds, 172, 224, 397; 
training of, 208, 390-91; student and 
alumni opinions of, 391; dependents, 
407; exchanges, 424-25. See also 
Salaries of staff 

Faculty Christian Fellowship, 447 

Faculty improvement grants, 450-51 

Faculty Office Building, 399 

Fairbanks, Charles W., 219, 227, 228, 
261 

Fallass, Ermina (Mrs. L. H. Murlin), 
202, 314, 540 

Farber, Robert H., 319, 350, 367, 374, 
380, 416, 483, 518, 519, 549 

Faris, George W., 227, 565 

Farley, William E., 556 

Farnsworth, Edwin I., 165 

Farout, Anna and Albert, 404 

Fatout, Nellie, 404 

Fay, Paul J., 548 

Federal aid, 350, 372—75, 515 

Federal Council of Churches, 292-93, 
315 

Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, 350 

Feemster, Robert M., 508 

Fees, see Tuition and Fees. 

Female colleges, in general, 76-8; in 
Greencastle, 75-77 

Female Dormitory, 177 

Fenske, Merrill E., 502 

Fergason, Sidney C., 545 

Fernie, Alison M., 540 

Ferrero, Guglielmo, 442 

Feuerlicht, Morris M., 440 

Field House, 350 

Fifer, Orion W., 507 

Filer, John H., 510 

Finances, 73-74, 107-10, 117-22, 123- 
24, 168, 209-10, 213-14, 223-27, 
311, 314, 327-28, 343-44, 348-53, 
364, 395-409, 515-16, 520 

Financial background of students, 393 

Findlay, James F., Jr., 557 

Finney, Charles E., 165 


Fire, West College, 125-27; Mansfield 
Hall 352 

First-Citzens Bank and Trust Company, 
536 

First National Bank, Chicago, 536 

First National City Bank, New York, 
508-09. See also National City Bank 

Fisher, Louise, 198 

Fisher, Robert W., 508 

Fisk, E. W., 73, 98 

Fitch, Hannah Virginia (Shaw), 136, 
512-13 

Fleetwood, Dorothy, L., 547 

Fletcher, Calvin, 7, 8, 18, 534 

Fletcher, Ingram, 122 

Fletcher, Miles J., 38, 39, 53, 68, 538 

Fletcher, Robert I., 554 

Fletcher Trust Company, 536 

Florence Hall, 186, 191, 344-45, 360, 
365, 400 

Florence Hall Annex, 345, 352-53, 395 

Florida, alumni in, 499 

Flying Club, 357 

Fontaine, Louis J., 382, 556 

Food Laboratories, 374, 395 

Football, 143-44, 250, 275, 277-79, 
364, 462 

Ford. See Fund for the Advancement 
of Education; Ford Foundation; Self 
Study 

Ford Foundation, 402-03, 407, 408, 
414, 416 

Foreign student program, 340, 424 

Foreign students, 151-52, 365, 423-24. 
See also Japanese students 

Forensics, 21 

Forestry, 415 

Forsythe, Albert, 564 

Fort Wayne Female College, 30, 111 

Forty-fifth Year-Book, 177 

Foster, Agnes E., 198, 540 

Foster, J. Douglass, 397 

Foster, Perley A., 397 

Foundations, 402-03 

Founders’ and Benefactors’ Day, 182, 
444-45, 516-17 

4-H Conferences, 449 

Foxen, John R., 556 

Foxworthy, Frederick W., 296 

Foxworthy, S. W., 220 

Fraley, Mary L., 549 

Franchise and Civic League, 252 

Franchise League, 252 

Franklin College, 2, 41 


Fraternities, 133-37, 141, 253-55, 375; 
487-91. See also individual frater- 
nities 

Fraternity houses, 250, 254, 488-92, 494 

Fraternity politics in literary societies, 
132 

Frazee, John L., 285-87, 543 

Freeman, Alfred T., 273 

French, Raymond H., 384, 553 

French, 21, 60, 89, 90, 92, 187, 232, 
238, 430. See also Romance Lan- 
guages 

Freshman week program, 340 

Frevert, Peter W., 558 

Frick, Ford C., 228, 301, 366, 378, 448, 
456, 468, 502, 511, 535 

Friddle, Mrs. Catherine McC., 381, 556 

Friedly, Francis A., 561 

Frost, Jerry, 518, 517 

Fujiwara, Kitaji, 501 

Fulbright grants, 499 

Fuller, Forst D., 384, 424, 552 

Fulmer, Jervis M., 319, 348, 548 

Fulmer, Marguerite, 551 

Funchess, Fay, 556 

Funkhouser, David, 44 

Funston, Arthur, 501 

Furloughed Missionaries Conferences, 
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Furry, Wendell H., 502 
Future, plans for, 519-20 


Gage, George R., 544 

Cale, Lloyd B., 317, 544 
Galligan, Edward L., 553 
Galloway, “Galloping”, 467 
Gamma Beta Tau, 479 

Gamma Delta Kappa, 251 
Gamma Iota, 375, 478 

Gamma Phi, 251 

Gamma Sigma Delta, 252 
Gamma Tau Pi, 255 
Gammon, James R., 558 
Garbs, 147, 269 

Gardner, Irvine, 371 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 110-11 
Garriott, Harold M., 384, 552 
Garrison, Edward R., 500, 517 
Gass, Clinton B., 385, 429, 555 
Gateway, 122, 269 

Gathright, J. B., 63, 68 

General Education Board, 224-25, 311, 
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General Electric Co., 401 
“G. I. Bill,” 372-75, 515 
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General Studies, 413-14, 417 

Genesee College, 28 

Geographical distribution of alumni, 
167, 393, 498-99 

Geographical distribution of students, 
571 149-59, 329, 393 

Geography, 434 

Gales 21-22, 38, 90, 92, 337, 434 

German, 21, 60, 89, 90, 92, 187, 231, 
238, 240, 430 

German Dramatic Club, 250 

Germany, Eugene B., 448 

Gibson, Evelyn, 551 

Giddings, Glenn W., 319, 368, 547 

Gielgud, John, 443 

Gifford, Mrs. Marian, 399 

Gilbert, Paul L., 382, 556 

Gilkey, Charles W., 440 

Gillen, Cortland C., 298, 565 

Gillespie fellowship, 499 

Gillum, Richard, 536 

Gilmore, Mrs. Anna, 349 

Gilmore, Eugene A., 259, 274, 294, 298, 
298-99, 353, 561 

Gilmore, Margaret, 322-23, 349, 451, 
542 

Gingery, Robert W., 536 

Glee Club, 95, 195, 243, 460 

Goan, Lois E., 551 

Gobin, Hallary A., 44, 69, 85, 105, 
130f133,191; 21 I=15;,216) 219, 223; 
oa: 236, 323, 346, 532, 534, 539, 
561 

Gobin Memorial Methodist Church, 
346-47, 350 

Goe, James B., 98, 181, 539 

Goetting, Robert L., 558 

Gold Diggers’ Ball, 495 

Gold Key, 478 

Gold Star Roll, World War I, 234, 291; 
World War II, 366 

Golding, Harry L., 557 

Golf, 469 

Gooch, Darrell, 556 

“Good Ship Asbury”, 360 

Goodenough, Forrest, 372 

Goodrich, James P., 298 

Goodson, Felix E., 555 

Goodwin, Thomas A., 18, 25, 79, 140, 
161, 560 

Goodwin, William R., 560 

Gore, George W., Jr., 308, 503, 562 

Gorrell, George W., 543 

Gough, Harry B., 233, 318, 541 

Gough, Harry P., 509 
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Gough, John B., 95 

Gove, George W.. 384, 459, 518, 551 

Grace, Ruth, a8a) 552 

Grade reports, 311, 393, 421-22 

Grades, 207, 241, 339, 365, 421, 

Graduate Council, 425 

Graduate schools, awards to DePauw 
alumni, 499 

Graduate work, 181, 201-03, 425, 428— 
29, 437, 520 

Graduates, number of , 149, 292, 303; 
occupations of, 157-67 

Graduation requirements, 20-21, 38- 
39, 89-90, 186-90, 209, 238-39, 241, 
330-32, 410-11, 416-19 

Graduation with honor, 241, 338 

Graham, Martha, Dance group, 443 

Graham, Parker B., 539 

Graham, William, 544 

Grant, Amandus N., 220 

Grave, Benjamin H., 319, 386, 546 

Graves, Wallace B., 385, 553 

Gray, J. M. M., 440 

Gray, Wayne T., 551 

Great Lakes College Association, 457, 
520 

Greater DePauw Program, first phase, 

396-97; second phase, 399 

Greek, 20-22, 38, 39, 59-60, 89-90, 
92, 186-87, 230-32, 238, 240; endow- 
ment of Greek professorship, 122. 
See also Classical languages 

Green, Clinton C., 360, 550 

Green, Rheamona, 544 

Greencastle, 1, 7-8, 10-12, 49, 52, 106, 
123, 171-72, 210, 397, 399 

“Greencastle Business Men for De- 
Pauw,” 401 

Greencastle Preparatory School, 181 

Greencastle Visiter, 24, 26 

Greenleaf, Herrick E. H., 318, 316-17, 
388, 544 

Greggs, William, 52 

Gridiron dinners, 496 

Griffith, William, R., 560 

Griffitts, Marion H., 547 

Grocock, Robert G., 384, 553 

Grose, George R., 218, 221-23, 228, 
246, 255, 264, 286-87, 298, 310, 312, 
330, 334, 348, 464, 532, 542 

Grose, William M., 220 

Group insurance, 335, 406 

Groups, 188-89, 238-39 

Grover, Ira G., 563 


Growth of the university summarized, 
515-16 

Grubb, Cassel W., 384, 427, 516, 553 

Gruber, June V., 552 

Grueninger, G. Hans, 319, 334, 340, 
367, 424, 425, 518, 547 

Grundstrom, Allan W., 558 

Guidance clinic, 422 

Guild, Bernard, 512 

Guild, Florence, 512, 558 

Guild, George, 512 

Guild, Merrill D., 510, 512, 535 

Guild family, 512 

Guppey, Ridie L., 317 

Gustavsson, Roger, 558 

Gwinn, Ralph W., 289, 298, 565 

Gymnasium, first Soccer of, 97; 
other early consideration, 178; in West 
College, 230. See also Bowsers Me- 
morial Building 


Haas, Schuyler A., 299 

Hadcock, Editha, 384, 552 

Hagen, Odd, 439 

Haines, Mark P., 301, 

Half-way House, 298 

Hall, Frank L., 165, 349, 444 

Hall, John C., 165 

Hall, Majorie, 462 

Halstead, William R., 561 

Halstead, William Ravana Mrs. Ella, 
226 

Hamilton, Mrs. Bettie. See Locke, 
Bettie 

Ham, Samuel C., 544 

Hamilton, Mary Glenn, 368, 546 

Hamilton, Thomas H., 446, 503, 518, 
562 

Hamilton, W. R., 98, 539 

Hamlet, Mrs. Ann H., 423, 502, 535 

Hammack, J. Alan, 385, 559 

Hammond, Kate S., 166, 173, 196 

Hanawalt, Francis W., 540 

Hanger, John H., so1 

Hanna, Daniel H., 384, 461, 554 

Hanna, John, 513, 564 

Hanna, Mary, 513 

Hanna, Samuel T., 308, 383, 555 

Hanover College, 2, 22, 41 

Harbottle, Charles P., 562 

Harden, Mrs. Cecil, 448 

Hardesty, Ann (Mrs. Daniel Voorhees), 
159 

Hardesty, Rees, 7, 15, 533, 534 

Hare, Clint, 277—78 
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Harkness, Georgia, 440 

Harlan, James, 71, 158-59, 209, 298, 
560, 564 

Harlow, A. Virginia, 309, 318, 387, 543 

Harmon, James, 42 

Harrison, Anabeth, 544 

Harrison, John H., 300, 354, 366 

Harrison, John S., 44 

Harrison, T. Carter, 548 

Harrison Hall, 354, 366 

Harrod, Helen, 550 

Hartman, Grover L., 500 

Harvard University, 22-23, 91 

Harvey, Robert R., 384, 469, 554 

Haskell Addition, 403 ~ 

Hassell, Eugene G., 544 

Hastings, H. E., Jr., 401 

Hauck, Hugh S., 510 

Havens, James, 5 

Haward, Paul H., 369 

Hawkins, Harry L., 384, 551 

Hawkins, Hubert H., 501-02 

Hawkins, John A., 561 

Hayes, Edna C., 233, 387, 543 

Hayes, William F., 443, 511 

Hays, Silas A., 165 

Hazinski, Harriet M., 368, 550 

Headley, Madge D., 219, 290 

Health service, 354-55 

Heath, Mary Nickey, 166 

Hebew 21, 60, 92, 209, 238 

Heckard, Anabeth, 544 

Heisel, W. Don, 506 

Heller, Herbert L., 385, 553 

Henderson, Judith M., 559 

Hendricks, Thomas A., 261 

Henry, Charles L., 220, 565 

Henry, Hugh F., 385, 559 

Heritage, Florence M. (Mrs. G. B. 
Manhart), 316, 543 

Herr, Mary E., 549 

Hershberger, G. Ben, 536 

Hess, Walter N., 236, 290, 324, 543 

Hester, William F., 502 

Heston, Joseph C., 386, 550 

Hewes, George C., 248 

Hibben, Henry B., 39, 56, 68-69, 73, 
538 

Hickman, Cleveland P., 318, 334, 388, 
545 

Hickman, Frances M., 319 

Hickman, Frank S., 273, 293 

Hickman, Harold, 368, 549 

Hickman, William H., 213-15, 561 

Higgins, Marguerite, 442 
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ae School Band Days, 448 

berry, Conard A., 555 

Faia Carroll DeWitt, 318, 334, 
389, 545 

Hindus, Maurice, 442 

Hinsching, Herman, 539 

Hintz, Carl W. E., 548 

Hirschman, Russell, 535 

Hisperian Literary Society, 245 

History, 21-23, 38, 60, 89, 90, oe 186— 
87, 209, 233-35, 238, 241, 4 

History (John Clark Ridpath) ‘Club, 
250 

History of Civilization, 412-14 

Hitt, Robert R., 160, 564 

Hitt, Willis, 533 

Hixson, Fred W., 294, 562 

Hixson, Jerome C., 318, 334, 383, 518, 
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GL John E., 536 

Hoey, C. V., 509-10 

Hogate, Mrs. Ann S. (Mrs. W. Ham- 
let), 423, 502, 535 

Hogate, Kenneth C., 259, 300, 442, 
455-56, 508, 518 

Hoke, J. Fred, 535 

Holidays, 148, 267-68 

Holland, Muriel, 556 

Holland, Thomas L., 366, 370, 563 

Holman, Anna A., 103-04, 115, 118, 
166, 194, 208, 218, 237, 539 

Holmes, John H., 440 

Home economics, 229, 239, 336, 435 

Home Management House, 345 

Honorary degrees, 447 

Honor system, discussion of, 242, 482- 
83 

Honors week end, 448 

Honors work, 94, 207, 340, 417, 419 

Hoot, 486 

Hoover, William I. T., 561 

Horizon lectureship, 441 

Horner, Francis A., 164 

Horticulture, 179, 181, 203 

Hoss, George W., 33, pa 163-64, 560 

Hostetler, Mrs. Alice Watts, 506 

Housemothers, disscussion of, 2548413 

Housing for veterans, 374, 400 

Howard, Jonas G., 564 

Howard, Liliana Stevens, 302 

Howard, T. A., 7-8 

Howe, James H., 96, 194-96, 216, 278, 
252-53, 539 

Howes, Roy F., 309 

Howk, John S., 163 
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Howland, Arthur H., 244 

Howling Hundred, 252 

Hoyt, Benjamin T., 39, 101, 538 
Hudson, James, 359 

Hudson, Robert N., 67 

Hudson, William M., 234-35, 316, 542 
Hufferd, Margery S., 309, 543 
Hufferd, Ralph W., 316, 325-27, 368, 
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Huggard, Edith H., 436 
Huggard, William A., 317, 334, 544, 
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Hughes, Edwin Holt, 215, 218, 221-23, 
256, 272, 320, 348, 439, 532, 541 

Hughes, James P., 299 

Hughes, Rowland R., 448 

Hughes, William L., 318, 332, 337, 
366, 436, 464, 470, 545 

Hull John A., 565 

Hull, Merlin, 298, 565 

Hulman, Tony, 445 

Humanities, 418-19, 430-33 

Humbert, Margaret L. (Mrs. R. J.), 378 

Humbert, Russell J., 318, 376-79, 383, 
395-98, 399, 494, 517, 518, 519, 
532, 554 

Humphries, Richard F., 504, 562 

Humphreys, Sexson E., 507 

Hundred Day Boys, 66-67 

Hunzinger, Hubert L.,555 

Hutchens, Lora A., 542 


I. C. Sorosis, 136-37 

Iglehart, Eleanor, 166 

Iglehart, Joseph H., 535 

Illinois, alumni in, 499 

Illinois Conference, 3-4 

Illinois, students from, 329, 393 

Illinois Wesleyan College, 99 

Inauguration, of President Simpson, 25; 
of President Berry, 52; of President 
Curry, 54; of President Hughes, 222; 
of President McConnell, 222-3; of 
President Grose, 223; of President 
Humbert, 378 

Independent Literary Society, 249 

Independent men’s organizations, 492 

Independent study, 420 

Independent Women’s Organization, 
492 

Indiana Academy of Science, 447 

Indiana Academy of Social Sciences, 
447 

Indiana, alumni in, 499 


Indiana Asbury Female College, 170 


Indiana Association of Church Related 
and Independent Colleges, 377 

Indiana Centennial, 262 

Indiana Central Medical College, 42-49 

Indiana Collegiate Conference, 466 

Indiana Committee for National De- 
fense, 357 

Indiana Conference, 3-5, 7—8, 29, 41, 
43, 44, 52, 107, 109 

Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, 377, 457 

Indiana conferences, support of De- 
Pauw, 404-05; DePauw services to, 
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Indiana Council of Churches, 430 

Indiana Female College, 111 

Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, 464-65 

Indiana Intercollegiate Debating League, 
462 

Indiana in the 1830’s, 1-2 

Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, 274 

Indiana Legion, 66 

Indiana legislature grants charter, 8 

Indiana School Music Association, 448 

Indiana School Superintendents, 449 

Indiana Scientific Association, 95 

Indiana State Oratorical Association, 
271 

Indiana state legislature, 5, 8 

Indiana, students from, 329, 393 

Indiana University, 2, 5-6, 22-23, 27, 
154-55, 170 

Indianapolis, 7-8, 44, 47, 397, 399 

Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 378, 
426-27 

Indians, plans for, 150 

Infirmary, 230 

Influenza epidemic, 286-87 

Ing, John, 151, 162 

Ingersoll, Robert, 212 

Ingle, John, 533 

Inglis, Franklin P., 385, 461, 548 

Inglis, Martha Taylor, 546 

Inman, Samuel Guy, 440 

Instructional costs, 408 

Insurance, 121 

Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
273 

Interdepartmental seminars, 420 

Interim session, 428 

International Business Machines equip- 
ment, 423 

International Law, 21-22 


International Nickel Company, 403, 429 

International Relations Club, 477 

Intramural sports Gmen), 144, 262, 436, 
470 

Intramural sports (women), 262-63, 
267, 282, 470-71 

Iowa Wesleyan University, 35 

Italian, 93, 190 

Ivey, Emily, 368 


Jackson, Henry G., 560 

Jackson Club, 477 

Jacksonian democracy, 1-2 

Jacobson, George H., 552 

Jakes, John, 511 

Janitor’s fees. See Tuition and Fees 

Japanese students, 102, 126, 151-52, 
298 

Jaquess, James F., 70-71, 560 

Jarrett, Lee S., 535 

Jarvis, C. Edmond, 320, 549 

Jefferson, Thomas, 91 

Jeffersonian Order of Mutal Aid, 129 

Jelly, Charles S., 142-43 

Jenkins, Oliver P., 202, 208, 296, 540 

Jewett, Charles W., 276, 299 

Jewish Student Fellowship, 473 

Jocelyn, George B., 161, 560 

Jocelyn, Rose, 166 

John, G. W., 68 

Nonm, john’ PasD. oGmir0s, rrs;9182, 
183, 188, 200, 205-07, 209-12, 218, 
219, 223, 225, 263, 268, 532, 534, 
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John, Ora (Mrs. J. P. D.), 96, 194, 539 
John, Robert, 210, 302 
Johnson, Albinus A., 162, 561 
Johnson, Andrew, 153 
Johnson, Charles H., 555 
Johnson, Eldon Lee, 457 
Johnson, R. G., 218, 272 
Johnson, Suzanne (Mrs. S. T. Early), 
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Johnson, Wellington B., 561 

Johnson House, 345, 365, 374 

Johnston, Wayne A., 535 

Joint Board of Trustees and Vistors, 9, 
15, 53, 59, 57, 97; 112-13, 116, 172, 
DUA, 22.7,.2247261,,320-24, 342,°351 

Jolley, Gladys, 543 

Jome, Hiram L., 319, 350, 385, 452, 
548 

Jones, Alexander E., 503, 562 

Jones, Homer I., 220 

Jones, Lester M., 318, 386, 546 
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Jones, Nicholas L., 507 

Jones, Paul W., 468 

Jones, S. Elisabeth (Mrs. A. E.), 550 

Jones, S. Paul, 542 

Jones, Thomas E., 4o1 

Jones, Walter H., 260, 540 

Jones, William, 535 

Jordan, C. Robert, 508 

Jordan, Vernon, 462 

Jospe, Alfred, 440 

Jospe, Susanne, 557 

Journalism, courses in, 336 

Joyce, Frank, 98 

Jubilee Fund, 75th anniversary, 224-25; 
8oth anniversary, 225-26 

Judd, Walter, 441 

Julian, *Percys.tg9378, 4502, 518)"507, 
548 

Junior Engineers’ and Scientists’ Sum- 
mer Institute, 449 

Junior Prom, 495 

Junior semester aboard, 424 

Junior year aboard, 424 


Kagawa, Toyohiko, 440 

Kane, Thomas F., 294, 561 

Kappa Alpha, 134 

Kappa Alpha Phi, 252 

Kappa Alpha Sigma, 245 

Kappa Alpha ‘Theta, 99, 136-37, 147, 
488-89 

Kappa Alpha Theta Alcove, 452 

Kappa Kappa Gamma, 137, 489-90 

Kappa Phi Omicron Kappa, 255 

Kappa Tau Kappa, 256, 478, 483, 495 

Karr, Harrison M., 320 

Katula, Theodore, 558 

Kautsky, Richard, 505 

Kautz, William L., 500 

Kawamura, Keizo, 151, 298 

Kay, Wendell, 483 

Keehn, Roy D., 563 

Keeler, Erwin P., 505 

Keiper, Joseph A., 500 

Kelly, Joseph W., 563 

Kelly, Susie G., 539 

Kemp, Lois A., 558 

Kemp, Theodore, 222, 294, 561 

Kendall, Charles S., 501 

Kendall, Maurice H., 309 

Kennedy, Jack, 511 

Kennedy, President John F., 504, 507 

Kent, Daniel W., 546 


Kentucky Conference, 110 
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Kern, Minna, 218, 231-32, 259, 370, 
541 

Ketcham, E. H., 127 

Kikuchi, Gunnosukei, 151 

Kilgore, Bernard, 448, 483, 486, 507, 
508, 518, 518, 535 

Killinger, Madeline W., 548 

Kimball, Nathan C., 65, 67, 234, 563 

Kimberlin, Robert T., 510 

King, Edris, 547 

King, Kennard, 510 

Kinne, Wisner, 368, 549 

Kinnear-Monnett Prize, 133 

Kinter, Earl W., 371, 441, 505 

Kirchhoffer, Richard A., 440 

Kissick, Mary E., 550 

Kissinger, Paul B., 558 

KleinSmid, Rufus von, 236, 243, 245, 
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Klemke, Elmer D., 558 

Kloetzel, Milton C., 550 

Knights, Norman J., 383, 399, 483, 
5195557 

Knowlton, Audrey, 384, 550 

Knudson, Albert C., 440 

Koch, Mrs. Fredericka, 381 

Kolling, Henry B., 319, 427, 516, 547 

Komuro, Harry, 372, 500 

Kramer, Kenneth, 508 

Krantz, Ellsworth S., 317, 544 

Kremer, Virginia, 558 

Kresge, Stanley S., 448 

Kresge Foundation, 397, 403 

Krider, Mrs. Anastasia, 298 

Krider, Walter W., 298 

Kunter, Veneta, 322, 382, 546 


Ladies’ Hall, 177-78, 186. See also 
Mansfeld Hall 

Laidler, Harry W., 261 

Laitem, Rose F., 231, 237, 541 

Lake Geneva Club, 248 

Lamb, Samuel, 122 

Lambda Chi Alpha, 252, 365, 449, 488, 
489-90 

Lane, Henry S., 71, 113, 125, 533 

Lane, Marjorie (Mrs. G. Baerg), 384, 
554 

Langden, Minnie, 96, 194 

Language Laboratory, 423 

Lappan, Patricia Ann, 559 

Larrabee, Harriet (Mrs. W. C.) and her 
School, 30, 38, 75-76, 138, 139, 156 

Larrabee, William C., 28, 31-34, 34, 51, 
56, 75, 117, 156-57, 532, 537 


Larrabee, William H., 76, 165 
Latin, 20-22, 38, 39, 59-60, 89-90, 92, 
186-87, 230-31, 238, 240. See also 

Classical languages 

Latin American Affairs, 447 

Lattimore, Samuel A., 38-39, 76, 537, 
560 

Laurence, William, 442 

Law professorship, 40-41 

Law School, 1853-62, 49-51; 1871-74, 
51; 1880-82, 51; 1884-94, 180, 188, 
189, 192-94 

Lawhead, Victor B., 503 

Lawshe, Ernest E., 535 

Layh, Hermann, 559 

Leach, Rowland, 546 

Leacock, Stephen, 442 

Leaves of absence, 335 

Le Circle Francaise, 250 

Lecture programs, 94-95, 439-43 _ 

Lectures, Chapels, and Public Occasions, 
committee on, 334 

Lee, David J., 48 

Lee, Jonathan S., 550 

Lee, Walter S., 507 

Leete, Frederick D., 346 

Deist! DAE a5 35 

Leland, Simeon L., 295 

LeMaster, Franklin A., 321 

Lemon, Lucius, 52 

Lenfesty, Nathan C., 300 

Lenhart, Charmenz S., 558 

Leon, Helen A., 551 

Lethe fraternity, 252 

Letts, Ned M., 556 

Letzler, Arthur, 509 

Levitt, I. M., 442 

Levy, Sarah, 198 

Lewis, Edward, 289, 540, 563 

Lewis, Franklin F., 562 

Liang, Hubert S., 508 

“Liberty Ship,” 361 

Libraries, departmental, 239 

Libraries of the literary societies, 131 

Library, 58-59, 451-53. See also Carne- 
gie Library; Roy O. West Library 

Lichliter, Macllyer H., 293 

Lightbody, James D., 280 

Lilienthal, David, 242, 273, 311, 441, 
483, 506, 510, 518 

Lilly, Eli, 64, 67, 165 

Lilly, Eli (grandson of Eli Lilly above), 
335, 354-55 

Lilly, Josiah K., 165, 290, 335, 346, 348 


Lilly Endowment, 395, 397, 398, 402, 
408, 414, 419-20, 429, 430, 432, 450, 
452, 504 | 

Limitation of enrollment, 329, 392, 417 

Lincoln, Abraham, 70-71, 73, 153, 159 

Lindsay, Vachel, 442 

Ling, Dwight L., 555 

Literary Club, 250 

Literary societies, 23-24, 54-55, 58, 63, 
128-33, 140, 249-50, 257. See also 
Platonean; Philological; Philomathean 

Little 500, 445 

Little Theater, 230, 311, 347, 463, 494 

Lloyd, Mary H., 545 

Loan funds, 149, 307, 519- 

Locke, Bettie McR. (Hamilton), 80-84, 
87, 136-37 

Locke, John W., 31, 73, 81, 102, 136, 
538 

Lockridge, Andrew, 125 

Lockridge, Z. R., 137 

Lockwood, Edward T., 509 

Lockwood, Nancy, 513 

Lockwood, William W. (1898), 293, 
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Lockwood, William W. (1927), 502 

Locust Manor, 360, 365 

Locust Street Church, 107, 161, 172, 
178, 346-47 

Lodge, Frank, 173, 218 

Logic, 21 

Longden, Aladine C., 164 

Longden, Mrs. Hazel Day, 517 

Longden, Henry B., 8, 94, 106, 127, 
160, 208, 230-32, 302, frontispiece, 
Volxil, 308, 312, 323, 332, 370,532, 
534, 539, 562 

Longden, Martha B., 540 

Longden Hall, 345, 350, 360-61, 365, 
400 

Loomis, Lyle, 535 

Lorelei Chorus, 195 

Loring, Richard W., 557 

Loring, Robert D., 384, 553 

Lortz, George, 467 

Loveless, Edris King, 547 

Loveless, James C., 385, 465, 555 

Lower, Marjorie, 546 

Lowry, Howard F., 446 

Luccock, Halford, 440 

Lucy Rowland Hall, 345, 350, 361 

Ludden, Allen, 518 

Luljak, Mrs. Ann Noble, 506 

Lunde, James C., 372 
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Lundy, Nellie and George, library en- 


dowment, 452 
Luther, Calvin C., 555 
Lutheran student organizations, 473 
Lynch, Augustus D., 560 
Lynn, John S., 504 
Lytle, W. Vernon, 546 


McArt, Janice, 511 

Macbeth, parodied, 260 

McCachran, James, 16 

McCall, J. Darryl, 558 

McCall, Elmer, 557 

McClure, Mark, 563 

McCole, George M., 372 

McConnell, Francis J., 218, 221-23, 
224, 276, 439, 532, 542 

McCord, Catherine T., 321, 543 

McCormack, Buren H., 476, 508 

McCosh, James, 91 

McCown, Chester C., 293 

McCoy, Aldah V., 542 

McCulloch, Mary, 193 

McCutchan, Robert G., 217, 243-44, 
318, 325, 338, 459, 542 

McDermond, Maurice L., 509 

McDermond, Robert C., 509 

McDonald, Albert C., 560 

McDonald, David, 31, 41, 50, 57, 73; 
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McDonald, Joseph E., 25, 158, 298, 564 
McDougald, Daniel T., 296 
McDowell, William F., 215, 222, 228, 


439 
McElroy, John N., 404 
McFall, Merrill B., 535 
McFarland, Frank M., 296 
McFarland, John W., 559 
McGaughey, Helen, 501 
McGaughey, Margaret Emily (Mrs. S. 
Stoner), 511 
McGaughey, William H. T., 508, 509 
McGaughey, W. M., 284 
McGill, James H., 73 
McGill, Ralph, 442 
McGinnis, Richard R., 504, 510 
McGuire, Carl W., 549 
McIntosh, Frank B., 504, 562 
MacIntosh, George L., 222 
McIntosh, Sarah Ellen DePauw, 184-85 
McIntyre, W. Russell, 384, 554 
McKaig, Mrs. Laura. See Beswick, Laura 
McKaig, Robert N., 85 
McKeen, W. R., 123, 274 
McKeen Field, 274, 337 
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McKendree College, 10 

McKenna, Frank S., 384, 554 
McKim, Robert, 172, 178 

McKim Observatory, 172, 178, 186 
MacLaggan, Catherine F., 544 
McLean, W. Henry, 320, 322 
MacLeish, Archibald, 442 

McMahan, Donald F., 536 
McMahan, Otto and family, 403 
McMahon, Bernard B., 370, 546 
McMasters, John L., 97 

Macmillan, Harold, 45, 447 
McMullen, Lynn B., 562 
McNaughton, John T., 371, 502, 505 
MeNichols, Edwin F., 381 

McNutt, Patterson, 69, 116, 538, 560 
McNutt, Paul V., 441 

McWhirter, Felix M., 299, 510 
McWhirter, Felix T. (1886), 201-02, 
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McWhirter, Felix T. (1938), 510 

McWilliams, Ralph, 551 

Mace, William H., 199-200, 539 

Macey, David, 534 

Mack, Ruth McCullough, 550 

Maddox, Finley L., 25 

Madison College, 3 

Madison, James A., 555 

Madras College, 248 

Mahan, John R., 64 

Mahin, Helen O., 542 

Mahoney, Claude A., 485, 508 

Mahrt, J. Kurt, 510 

Maintenance Building, 350 

Major, 188-89, 331 

Male Dormitory, 177 

Mallott scholarships, 403 

Maloney, H. David, 384, 553 

Mandolin clubs, 243, 250 

Manhart, Florence H. (Mrs. G. B.), 
316, 543 

Manhart, George B., 309, 318, 367, 
387-88, 534, 543 

Manifold, Orrin, 536 

Mann, Albert Z., 562 

Mann, Horace, 1-2 

Mann, Mary Ridpath, 302 

Mannering, W. H., 122 

Manners, George, 172 

Manning, Eugene W., 208, 540 

Mansfeld, Mrs. Belle A., 103, 193, 218, 
243, 265, 268, 455, 540 

Mansfield, John M., 103, 217, 538 

Mansfield Hall, 186, 218, 230, 352 

Marathon Madness ball, 445 


Margaret Noble Lee contest, 461 

Mark, Julius, 440 

Markham, Edwin, 442 

Marlatt, Abram, 512 

Marlatt, Earl B., 512 

Marlatt family, 512 

Marquis, Emanuel, 96, 140 

Marquis, Rose A., 540 

Marriages, 513-14 

Marshall, John C., 509 

Martin, Alexander, 100-01, 109, 115, 
116, 118, 122, 124, 171, 173, 181—62 
183, 188) 190, 196,205; 200,25 421 
538 

Martin, James V., 505 

Martin, John B., 505 

Martin, Mary E., 550 

Martin, Sumner L., 453 

Martin, Walter E., 320, 549 

Martin, William S., 368, 546 

Martin, William W., 190-91 

Martindale, James A., 382 

Marts and Lundy, 396, 399 

Mary Madeleva, Sister, 442 

Mason, Augustus L., 165, 193, 271, 
353-54, 366, 540 

Mason Hall, 354, 366, 365 

Mason, Thomas, 162, 561 

Master of Arts in cursu, 59, 181, 201— 
03; graduate course, 181, 201-03 

Matern, Emma (Mrs. J. R. Weaver), 
235 

Matern, Minna L., 542 

Mathematics, 20-22, 38, 39, 59-60, 80, 
90, 92, 186-87, 215, 235, 238, 241, 
435 

Mathias, Henry H., 69, 539 

Matrix Table, 496 

Matson, Cortland C., 67, 564 

yn John A., 49, 50, 53, 57, 533, 
a3 

Maurois, Andre, 442 

Maxwell, Medford, 461, 546 

Maxwell, Philip, 507 

Maxwell, W. Don, 242, 259, 507, 535 

May, Will T., 540 

May Day, 267-68, 445 

Mead, Edward S., 274 

Mead, Margaret, 502 

Mears, George W., 44, 47 

Mechanical Industries, School of, 181, 
203 

Medical practice in Indiana, 42 

Medical schools, admission of DePauw 
students, 207 


Medicine, School of, 42-49, 180, 203- 
04. See also Indiana Central Medical 
College 

Meeker, Daniel, 44, 47 

Meharry, Alexander, 125 

Meharry, Jane, 125 

~ Meharry, Jesse, 124 

Meharry, Samuel, 125 

Meharry Hall, 122, 173, 179 

Memorial Student Union Building, 395- 
96, 494 

Memorial tablet, World War I, 234, 291; 
World War II, 366 

Mendelssohn Union, 195 

Mendenhall, Marmaduke, 113 

Mendenhall Lectureship, 439 

Men’s Hall Association, 491-92 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, 21, 90, 
92, 93, 186-87, 190 

Mental and Moral Science. See Mental 
and Moral Philosophy; Philosophy 

Mental Philosophy, 21-23 

Merica, Charles O., 294, 561 

Merica, Paul D., 300 

Merriam, Ned, 317 

Messersmith, Lloyd L., 319, 366, 385, 
465, 547 

Methodist Church, early inactivity in ed- 
ucation, 2—3, 41; General Conference, 
3, 101, 493-94. See also Indiana Con- 

ferences 

Methodist church conferences, 449 

Methodist Ecumenical Conference, 101, 


170 
Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, 42'7- 
28 
Methodist Men’s Institute, 449 
“Methodist Prom,” 264 
Methodist Rural Life Conferences, 449 
Methodist student organizations, 473 
Methodist Youth Day, 448 
Meyers, Ruth, 293 
Miami University, 22 
Mid-course honors, 338 
Middle College, 177-78, 186, 193, 352- 
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Middleton, Warren C., 319, 385, 546 
Mikels, Rose M., 166 
Military science and tactics, 181 
Military units, 97-99, 126, 144, 213, 
239, 250, 284-88, 341, 359-64, 415— 


10, 515 

Miller, Delilah, 166 

Miller, Elsie DePonte (Mrs. Donald), 
384, 550 
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Miller, Frances, 319 

Miller, John R., 165 

Miller, Mary Louise, 384, 471, 550 

Miller, Melvin W., 160 

Millett, John D., 483, 503, 518, 562 

Millikan, Robert A., 442 

Mills, Caleb, 156 

Mills, Ermina M., 319, 334, 388, 546 

Mills, Henry A., 191, 197-98, 216, 218, 
257, 539 

Mills, Katharine M., 383-84, 546 

Millsaps, Reuben W., 68 

Milner, Jean S., 440 

Minar, Edwin L., 384, 554 

Mineralogy, 21, 89 

Ministerial Association, 251 

Minor, 188-89, 331 

Minshall, Charles, 215 

Minshall, D. W., 215, 234 

Minshall, Helen, 215 

Minshall Laboratory, 215, 234, 350, 520 

Mintle, Vera L., 319, 334, 547 

Mintzer, Carl, 194 

Mirage, The, 141, 259-60, 350, 486-87 

Mirror, The, 141-42, 259 

Miss DePauw contests, 446 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
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Mitchell, Ethel A., 381, 384, 552 

Mitchell, Grace E., 551 

Mitchell, Lester E., 309, 322, 543 

Mitchell, M. Merta, 193 

Mitchell, Waldo F., 319, 546 

Mizer, Raymond E., 385, 554 

Moan-on Revue, 496 

Mock Senate, 251 

Model School, 40 

Modern Languages, 39-40, 186-87. See 
also the individual languages 

Moffett, Donovan C., 319, 333, 366, 
368, 375, 385, 465, 503, 546, 562 

Monon Bell, 466 

Monon Revue, 496 

Mont, Thomas A., 467, 558 

Montgomery, James S., 293 

Montgomery, Robert M., 552 

Moody, Dwight L., 247 

Moore, Addison, 206, 219, 296 

Moore, Charles, K., 556 

Moore Frank M., 509, 536 

Moore, Granville C., 539 

Moores’ Hill College, 111 

Moot Congress, 251 

Morgan, Edward L., 536 

Morrill Act, 515 
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Morris, Ethel L., 545 

Morrison, Abisha, 66, 513 

Morrison, Anna L., 166 

Morrison, Paul L., 285, 371, 404, 502, 
518 

Morrison family, 513 

Morrow, William L., 559 

Mortar Board, 252, 477 

Morton, Levi P., 66 

Morton, Thomas J., 562 

Most, Irene S. CMrs. W. L.), 552 

Most, Woodrow L., 384, 551 

Motet choir, 459 

Mothers’ Day, 267, 445 

Motion pictures, 265 

Mott, Tota R., 440 

Mountz, George E., 371 

Mozart Club, 95, 172 

Mozart Quartette, 195 

Mueller, Edward M. J., 368, 548 

Mullendore, J. Marian, 384, 554 

Muller, Herman J., 378 

Mulligan, Raymond A., 552 

Mullin, Marvin E., 559 

Mullins, S. Elisabeth, 550 

Munsell, Oliver S., 560 

Mu Phi Epsilon, 251, 253, 476 

Murakami, S., 298 

Murlin, Ermina F. See Fallass, Ermina 

Murlin, Lemuel H., 205-06, 248, 294, 
313-314, 318, 321, 334, 341-42, 348, 
494-96, 532, 545, 561 

Music, first instruction, 96 

Music, in Liberal Arts, 187, 194-95, 
245, 335, 425-26 

Music School Annex, 338, 360 

Music School Building, 177-79, 186, 
198, 346 

Music, School of, 181, 
242-44, 338, 425-27 

Myers, Ivan, 280 

Myers, Ray F., 368, 510 

Myers, Thelma J., 559 


194-97, 216, 


Nadal, Bernard H., 39, 56, 538 

Nadal, Thomas W., 294, 562 

Naiad, 471 

Nanovsky, John, 383, 556 

Narita, K., 298 

Nash, Ogden, 442 

Nasu, Izumy, 151, 298 

National Academy of Sciences, 499 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
402, 


National Association of Methodist 
Schools, 377 

National City Bank, New York, 300. 
See also First N ational City Bante 

National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
466, 470 

National Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, 402 

National Defense Act fellowships, 425 

National Emergency Council, 358 

National Institute of Health, 408 

National Merit Scholarships, 405 

National Methodist Scholarships, 405 

National Science Foundation, 403, 408, 


447 
National Wills and Bequests Committee, 
448 
National Youth Administration, 351, 
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Natural and experimental philosapies 
21-23 
Naval Flight Preparatory School, 359-61 
Navy V-5, 359-61, 363 
Navy V-12, 361-63, 366 
Naylor, Joseph P., 218, 308, 323-24, 


540 

Neal, Raymond R., 319, 364, 366, 387, 
465, 467, 547 

INeimjay lu, a24 

Neff, Theodore L., 164, 540 

Negro students, 150-51 

Neiswanger, William A., 319, 547 

Nelson, F. P., 125 

Nelson, Fred N., 559 

Nelson, H. Robert, 500 

Nelson, Jean (Mrs. W. W. Penfield), 
21092721302 

Nephler, Mary E., 549 

New Albany, 169-70, 183-84, 186 

“New Education,” 188-89, 206-07 

Newell, John, 16 

Newhouse, Finley D., 162 

Newkirk, William, 113, 533 

Newton, Robert D., 556 

New York, 397, 399 

New York Times, 359, 442 

Nichols, Edwin B., 231-32, 318, 542 

Nicholson, Thomas, 222 

Nixon, Richard M., 448, 494 

Noble, Jane Ann, 506 

Noble, Robert W. P., 294, 561 

Nordwall, Robert, 518, 517 

Normal instruction, 38, 93 

Normal School, 188, 189, 198-200, 207 

Norman, Wesley W., 208, 540 


Norris, Isaac E., 542 

Norris, Louis W., 377, 380, 534, 551 

North, Cecil C., 234-35, 240, 542 

North Central Association of Colleges, 
414, 464-65 

North Indiana Conference, 107—09, 494 

Northwest Indiana Conference, 71, 107— 
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Norton, Clark F., 380, 384, 425, 553 
Norton, Mary L., 557 
Nursing, School of, 427-28 
Nutt, Cyrus, 11-12, 17-20, 18, 22, 30— 

31,57, 61, 70, 117, 123; 128, 154-55, 

156, 532, 534, 537 
Nye, Gerald P., 441 


Oberlin College, 78 

O’Brian, Robert E., 562 

Observatory, 178-79, 186 

Observatory Court, 374 

Observatory Hill, 374 

O’Daniel family, 513 

O’Day, Edward J., 559 

Oden, William E., 220 

Ogata, Sennosuki, 293-94, 298, 561 

Ogden, James M., 561 

Ogelsby, Joseph, 7 

Ogg, Frederick A., 235, 290, 294-95, 
452 

O’Hair, Bascom L., 226 

O’Hair, Frank T., 298, 565 

O’Hair, Fred L., 510, 536 

O’Hair family donation, 355 

O’Hair House, 354-55 

Old Bethel, 350, 454 

Old Gold Club, 252 

Old Gold Day, 266-67, 366, 443-44 

Old Gold Goblet, 455-56 

Oldfield, Frances Elizabeth, 541 

Olmstead, Anna E. (Mrs. V. L. Raph- 
ael), 309, 543 

Olson, Anne A., 309 

Ong, William I., 509 

Opera, 196 

Opera Workshop, 460, 463, 494 

Optional class attendance, 339 

Oratory, 186-87, 461-62. See also 
Speech and Literary Societies 

Oratory, intercollegiate competition, 
271-73 

Orchesis, 445, 471 

Orchestra, 95, 224, 250, 460, 462 

Organ in Meharry Hall, 247 

“Organized Barbs,” 134 

Orlosky, Donald E., 558 
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Ortmayer, Roger, 439 

Orton, Marjorie M., 545 

Orton, William R., 341, 544 

Oswald, John W., 503 

Overbeck, Margaret, 244, 268, 541 

Owen, Ruth Bryan, 441-42 

Owl, 122, 269 

Oxford Club, 251, 472-73 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, 314-15, 318, 321, 
325-26, 332-34, 339, 342, 344, 356, 
369, 404, 439, 451, 532, 546 

Oxnam, Robert F., 352, 503, 562 

Oxnam, Ruth F. (Mrs. G. Bromley), 
315, 404, 

Oyer, Robert E., 551 


Pacala, Leon, 556 

Pace, C. Robert, 417, 423 

Page, Kirby, 440 

Palladium, 258 

Panhellenic (men), 254, 255 

Panhellenic (women), 254, 361, 478, 
483, 495 

Panic of 1893, 209 

Pankhurst, Emmeline, 441 

Panthygaterian dinners, 217, 265 

Parker, George, F., 355, 381, 550 

Parker, S..W 4.533 

Parkhill, Pamela, 462 

Parkhurst, M. M., 191 

Parks, campus divided into, 178-79 

Parr, Samuel S., 198-200, 539 

Parrett, William F., 565 

Pate, Charlotte J., 559 

Patillo, Manning, 417, 451 

Patterson, Jessie A., 542 

Patterson, Thomas M., 564 

Payne, George M., 165 

Peace Corps, 499 

Peace oratorical contests, 273 

Pearl Harbor, 358 

Pearson, Jed W., 536 

Pearson, Margaret, 545 

Peck, Eliza Ann (Mrs. James Harlan), 
159 

Peck, Samuel, 24 

Pedagogy, School of, 198 

Pedlow, J. Thomas, 546 

Peeler, Richard, 517 

Pence, Charles W., 563 

Pence, Raymond W., 233, 310, 318, 
332, 333, 387, 543 

Penfield, Mrs. Jean. See Nelson, Jean 

Perkins, Frances, 441 


Perry, M. Arthur, 382, 550 
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Petersen, Howard C., 360, 371, 504, 
510, 536 

Peterson, Floyd H., 556 

Petitions and Scholarship, committee on, 
334 

Phi Beta Kappa, 134, 218-20, 339 

Phi Delta Theta, 134-35, 489-90 

Phi Eta Sigma, 389 

Phi Gamma Delta, 134-36, 489, 490 

Phi Kappa Psi, 73, 134-35, 489 

Philharmonic Society, 95 

Phillips, Clifton J., 555 

Phillips, David Graham, 301 

Phillips, Margery C., 549 

Phillips, Wendell, 95 

Philo, 249. See also Philological Lit- 
erary Society 

Philological Literary Society (Philo), 
62-63, 72, 86, 128-33 

Philomathean Literary Society, 84, 86, 
125, 128-33, 257 

Philomathean Society (Wesleyan Col- 
lege), 136 

Philosonian Society, 129, 134 

Philosophical course, 89-90, 187 

Philosophy, 89, 90, 92, 190, 236, 238, 
241. See also Mental and Moral 
Philosophy 

Philosophy and Religion, 432 

Phi Mu, 136 

Phi Mu Alpha, 251, 476 

Phi Mu Epsilon, 251, 253 

Phi Tau Pi, 252 

Physical culture, 186, 190 

Physical education, 190, 237, 239, 337; 
436-37, 464. See also Physical culture 

Physical preparedness, 357 

Physical Science Survey, 412-14 

Physics, 21-23, 90, 92, 186-87, 209, 
238, 241, 434 

Physiology, 39, 40 

Pi Beta Phi, 136-37, 365, 488-90 

Picnics, 135, 147, 266 

Pierson, Coen G., 308, 318, 334, 424- 
25, 545 

Pi Kappa Lambda, 476 

Pike, James H., 417, 440 

Piker, Gilbert L., 536 

Ping-po Ku, 370 

Pinson, Ernest A., 371, 507 

Pitchlynn, Hiram, 45, 150 

Plant and Animal Biology, 413-14 

Plato Literary Society, 249. See also 
Platonean Literary Society 


Platonean and Philologian, The, 131, 
139 

Platonean Literary Society (Plato), 63, 
72, 85, 86, 128 

Play days, 471 

Plays, 265 

Plummer, Mary Beth, 511 

Poetry Club, 250 

Point system, 241 

Political economy, 21. See also Eco- 
nomics 

Political grammar, 21 

Political philosophy, 186-87 

Political science, 21, 39, 89, 90, 234- 
35, 238, 241, 433. See also Political 
grammar; Political philosophy 

Politics, interest in, 260-62, 477 

Polk, Mrs. Myrtle Ashburn, 506 

Pollock, Channing, 443 

Pope, Loren B., 503 

Porter, Albert G., 71, 159, 209, 219, 564 

Porter, Alice D., 34, 166, 539 

Porter, Noah, 91 

Posey, Francis B., 565 

Post, Edwin, 96, 106, 125, 127, 208, 
219, 230-31, 239, frontispiece, Vol II, 
308, 310, 320, 321, 323, 332, 406, 
534, 538 

Poucher, John, 191, 512, 534, 540 

Poucher family, 512 

Poynter, Paul, 301 

Practice teaching, 93, 199, 428 

Prather, Hiram, and his sons, 67-68 

Prayer meetings, 247 

Preachers Club, 251 

Preceptress of Ladies’ Hall, 216 

Pre-engineering program, 414-15 

Premedical courses, 207, 337 

Pre-nursing program, 427 

Preparatory department or school, 17, 
126-27, 200-01. See also Academy 

Preparatory schools to be affiliated, 181, 
200 

Preprofessional courses, 239, 337 

Presbyterian Church, interest in edu- 
cation, 2; influence in Indiana Uni- 
versity, 2, 5-6 

Presbyterian student organizations, 473 

Prescott, Orville, 442 

President, duties of, 51, 101, 222 

Presidents’ homes, 344 

Press Club, 258 

Price, George C., 296 

Priest, Arthur R., 290, 296, 540 

Priest, Ivy Baker, 441 


Priscillian Society, 251 

Prosser, Charles A., 296, 562 

Psychology, 187, 236-37,- 336, 435 

Public Law 16, 372-73 

Public Law 356. See “G. I. Bill” 

_ Public speaking. See Speech 
Publication Board, 484-85 

Publications, 131, 139-42, 257-60, 
484-87 

Publications Building, 350 

Pulliam, Eugene C., 259, 404, 431, 452, 
486, 502, 507, 508, 536 

Pulliam, Eugene S., 507 

Pulse, Joe, 277 ; 

Purposes. See Aims and Purposes 

Putnam Blues, 66 

Putnam County Historical Society, 453 

Putnam Republican Banner, 50, 54-56 

Putnam Union Guards, 64-65 

Pyke, James H., 162 * 


Quartettes, 95, 195, 243, 248 
Queens, 269 
Quonset huts, 374 


Radio, 431 

Ragan, Jennie P., 195 

Ragan, William, 32, 69, 179, 203, 268 

Ragon, Eleanor, 551 

Raines, Richard C., 379, 440, 516, 518, 
536 

Ralston, Carrie Heider, 403 

Ralston, Samuel M., 228 

Randall, W. H. F., 63 

Randle, Edwin Hubert, 284, 289, 366, 
370, 563 

Randolph Macon College, 10 

Raphael, Anne O., 309, 543 

Rapp, Merton H., 368 

Rathbone, Basil, 443 

Rauch, Siegfried, 357 

Rawlins, Benjamin F., 560 

Ray, Edwin, 125 

Ray, John W., 67, 73, 125, 534 

Read, William M., 308 

Real estate mortgages, 349-51 

Rector, Edward, 225, 229, 230, 307— 
08, 313, 334, 343-44, 349, 351, 444 

Rector, Isaac, 229, 234 

Rector, Lucy Rowland, 229, 308, 334, 
403 

Rector, Rex, 557 

Rector Hall, 229, 234, 361 

Rector Memorial Library, 452 

Rector scholars, first group, 308, 334 
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Rector Scholarship Foundation, 225, 
307-08, 350, 359, 449-50 

Redding, T. B. 173 

Reed, Fenwick T., 372 

Reid, Samuel P., 147 

Reitenour scholarships, 403 

Religious attitudes of students, 440 

Religious education, 236, 335 

Religious Education Club, 473, 476 

Religious Emphasis week, 439 

Religious Evaluation week. See Reli- 
ious Emphasis week 

Ronee influences, continuity of, 516 

Religious services, 248 

Research, 389-90 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 288, 
341-42, 347, 377, 415-16, 495 

Retirement policies, 311, 334, 386, 406— 
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Reubelt, John A., 81, 102, 116, 538 
Revivals, 138, 248 
Reynolds, Albert E., 319, 334, 367, 547 
Rhetoric, 21-23, 38 
Rhoads, John K., 559 
Ribs and Jaw Bones, 255 
Ricketts, John A., 385, 554 
Ridpath, John Clark, 81, 90, 104-05, 

LOO, 115.) 110122) 3148 GOe tac, 

147-48, 170-73, 177, 181-82, 188, 

218, 225, 257, 534, 538 
Ridpath, Martha J., 166, 454 
Rebate, Jesse L., 319, 385 
Rifle Club, 415 
Riggs, Catherine, 546 
Riggs, Lawrence A., 381, 553 
Riley, Evelyn (Mrs. ‘Thomas Nichol- 

son), 249 
Riley, William A., 296 
Ringgold, Beatrice, 372 
Risjord, Norman K., 558 
Ristine, Richard O., 494 
Ritchie, Fred, 320, 385, 549 
Ritter, Dwight S., 299, 513 
Ritter, Eli F., 64, 173, 513 
Ritter, Gordon, T., 509 
Ritter, Patricia Ann, 558 
Ritter family, 513 
Robbins, Charles, 508 
Robbins, Harold E., 308, 321, 534 
Robbins, William E., 162 
Robe, John W., 165 
Robert’s Rules of Order, 93 
Roberts, Robert R., 8, 10, 18, 126, 400, 


444 
Roberts Chapel, 107, 126 
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Roberts Hall, 400, 502 

Robertson, Ruth, 317, 545 

Robeson, Eslanda (Mrs. Paul) 442 

Robinson, David W., 554 

Robinson, James H., 440 

Robinson, Oliver W., 384, 552 

Robinson, Thomas, 15 

Roche, Patricia, 368 

Rockefeller. See General Education 
Board; Rockefeller Foundation 

Rockefeller Foundation, 499 

Rockefeller General Education Board, 
224-25 

Rockville, 7-8 

Rockwell, Alvin J., 450, 483, 506, 536 

Roe, Forrest L., 563 

Rogers, Lewis L., 101-02, 116-17, 538 

Rohbach, James A., 544 

Roll of Honor, Civil War, 67; World 
War I, 234, 291; World War II, 366 

Roller, Benjamin, F., 301 

Romance languages, 240. See also in- 
dividual languages 

Romig, Mrs. Edna Davis, 296 

Romney, George, 448, 518 

Rongier, Francoise, 357 

Room and board, 148, 226, 405 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 261 

Rosabower, 32, 34, 76, 229-30, 285, 345 

Roscoe ‘Turner School of Aeronautics, 


357 

Ross)" Herold ei...22:84, 0518, .334,.359; 
388-89, 429, 431, 546 

Rowley, Caroline D., 540 

Rowse, A. L., 442 

Roy O. West Library, 323, 398, 452, 494 

Royer, Marjory H., 553 

Royse family, 513 

Rucker, Alva J., 299 

Ruick, Samuel K., 276 

Rush, Robert E., 554 

Russ, William A., 319, 546 

Russian language, 430 

Rust, William C., 504, 562 

Ruter, Augustus W., 6 

Ruter, Calvin W., 4, 8 

Ruter, Martin, 3, 7 

Rutledge, Mildred, 242, 541 

Rynerson, Marguerite, 545 


Sabbatical leaves, 335, 390 
Sabre Air Command, 415 
Sage, Margaret, 545 

Sailing Club, 469 

Sailor, Vance L., 502 


St. Louis Cardinals, 468 

Salaries of staff, 16, 17, 40, 117-18, 
216, 226-27, 243, 310, 350, 406-07, 
519; “fringe benefits,” 406-07, 450- 
51 

Salmans, George F., 285 

Salmans, Levi B., 162, 561 

Saltonstall, Leveritt, 447 

Saltzer, Helen C., 322, 548 

Sandburg, Carl, 442 

Sanders, Frederick A., 415, 554 

Sanders, Jean, 551 

Sands, Lester B., 360, 550 

Sanskrit, 92 

Sasamori, Shiro, 357 

Sasamori, Uichiro, 202, 294 

Sato, Aimaro, 151-52, 160, 290, 298 

Sawyers, Elisabeth P. (Mrs. R. von 
KleinSmid), 242, 541 

Sayre, Edwin D., 308 

Sayres, Mary E., 193 

Scarborough, Barron B., 554 

Scarritt, Winthrop E., 165 

Scarritt Fountain, 122, 269 

Schaefer, Millie Trares, 511 

Schell, Edwin A., 561 

Schellschmidt, Adolph, 96, 242, 540 

Schenck, Ralph E., 321, 327-28, 534 

Scheuer, Lucile M., 381, 553 

Schiltges, William B., 535 

Schlesinger, Albert M., Jr., 442 

Schlicher, Karl T., 551 

Schliefer, George W., 557 

Schneider, Michael, 557 

Scholarship week ends, 448 

Scholarships, 6, 83, 120, 403, 405-06, 
515, 519. See also Rector Scholar- 
ships 

School of Music Annex, 244, 360 

School of the Prophets, 449 

Schricker, Henry F., 441 

Schubert Quartette, 195-96 

Schuschnigg, Kurt von, 442 

Science and Mathematics Summer In- 
stitute, 429 

Science Fair, 448 

Science Hall, 178, 186 

Scientific Association,. 250 

Scientific course, 59—60, 89, 187 

Scott, Alva R., 293 

Scott, Gladys, 504 

Scott, Harvey D., 158, 564 

Scott, Otela, 303 

Scott, Ruth E., 545 

Seagrave, Gordon S., 442 


Seal, Forrest L., 552 

Seaman, Mae A., 541 

Seaman, William G., 236, 541, 561 

Search, William E., 545 _ 

Secret Ten, 134 

Secretarial Science, 436 

Sectioning, 340 

Seghers, Mrs. Janice McArt, 511 

eee Service Act, 356 

Self Study Committee, 390-94, 413, 
416-18, 440, 497 

Seminarium, 239 

Seminarium Protective Association, 252 

Senate, 182, 207, 278, 332-33 

Senate (student), 480-83 

Senior-Alumni dinner, 455-56 

Senior Colloquium, 413-14, 420 

Senior seminars, 420 

Serenades, 147, 496 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary Jubilee Fund, 
224-25 . 

Sevitsky, Fabien, 378, 426 

Seward, William H., 63 

Shadbolt, Edward G., 368 

Shaffer, Robert H., 503 

Shakespeare Club, 250 

Shalkhauser, Marian, 555 

Shanks, William, 5, 119 

Sharp, Carmen, 555 

Shaw, Archibald, 512-13 

Shea, Donald F., 500 

Shearer, Dade B., 218, 230-31, 386, 542 

Sheffield, Vernon R., 546 

Shelley, William A., 562 

Shepard, William O., 192, 292, 298 

Sheperd, Howard C., 300, 376, 378, 
446, 502, 509, 533, 536 

Sherman, Glen, 384, 553 

Sherman, William R., 317, 544 

Shields, William, 15 

Shireman, Eugene C., 299 

Shoup, David M., 366, 370-71, 441, 
507, 519, 563 

Shoup, Francis Asbury, 68, 234, 563 

Showdowns, 313, 495-96 

Shumaker, Arthur W., 367, 384, 550 

Shumaker, Julia (Mrs. A. W.), 550 

Shute, Martyn H., 543 

Shutts, Frank P., 301 

Siewart, Carmen E., 548 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 488, 490 

Sigma Chi, 134-35, 250, 449, 490 

Sigma Delta Chi, 251, 310, 476-77, 
486, 496 

Sigma Delta Psi, 251 
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Sigma Nu, 252, 365, 489-90 

Sigma Pi Eta, 256 

Silander, Fred S., 557 

Silver, Abba H., 440 

Simison, John, 125 

Simmons, Mary E. (Crawford), 80-81, 
87 

Simms, Daisy F., 293 

Simpson, Margery S., 309, 543 

Simpson, Matthew, 6, 11, 18, 19-20, 
22, 25-6, 27-39, 51, 69-70, 113, 
116, 117, 153-54, 167, 171, 532,537 

Simpson Chapel, 107 

Simpson House, 34, 76, 77, 179, 198, 
229 

Simpson lectureship, 439 

Simpsonian Literary Society, 249 

Sims, Charles N., 162, 210-11, 560 

Sims,eb. M8536 

Sinex, Thomas H., 38, 161, 560 

Skinner, Cornelia Otis, 443 

Skinner, Hubert M., 157 

Skornia, Harry J., 549 

Skulls, 255-56 

Slaughter, Moses S., 164, 289-90 

Slavery issue debated, 63 

Sleighrides, 147 

Sloan, Lawrence H., 300 

Smith, Anna A., 540 

Smith, Arthur A., 548 

Smith, A. Wilson, 381, 557 

Smith, B. Wilson, 164 

Smith, Barbara, 557 

Smith, Bessie Minerva, 237, 244-45, 
541 

Smith, Charles W., 97, 125, 454 

Smith, Elizabeth M., 237, 244-45, 541 

Smith, Ernest Rice, 317, 544 

Smith, G. Herbert, 322, 325, 504, 562 

Smith, George W. E., 285, 287 

Smith, Harry M., 540 

Smith, James Preston, 349 

Smith, J. Stanford, 509 

Smith, John C., 15 

Smith, Mary Ernestine, 550 

Smith, Orrin H., 318, 332, 334, 386-87, 


545 
Smith, Patrick J., 368, 547 
Smith, R. E., 64, 66 
Smith, Simeon, 226 
Smith, Wilfrid, 507 
Smock, George E., 501 
Smyser, William E., 208, 540 
Smythe, Deward W., 382, 534 
Smythe, Gonzalo C., 164 
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Smythe, William E., 236-37, 542 

Snavely, Edwin R., 384, 467, 552 

Snyder, Burtice O., 554 

Snyder, Helen L., 556 

Social activities, 264-66, 493-97 

Social regulations, 264 

Social science, 234, 336, 433 

Social Science and Political Club, 95 

Social Science Survey, 412-14 

Social Security, 407 

Society of Religious Inquiry, 95, 129 

Sociological Club, 250 

Sociology, 234-35, 240, 433 

Sockman, Ralph W., 440 

Sollenberger, Judith K., 450, 545 

Solomon, Izler, 427 

Soltes, Irene (Mrs. W. Most), 552 

Sombrero, The, 259 

Songs of DePauw, 196, 311, 476 

Sororities, 135-37, 141, 253-55, 3755 
487-91, 494. See also individual 
sororities 

South Charge, 107 

Southard, D. L. 125 

Southard, Lillian E., 166, 454 

Southeast Indiana Conference, 71, 107, 
108, I10 

Southern California, University of, 162, 
236 

Spanish, 60, 92, 190, 232, 238, 430. 
See also Romance languages 

Spanish-American War, 213, 220 

Sparks, Frank H., 401-02, 448 

Sparks, Joseph S., 505 

Sparks, William M., 299 

Spaulding, Wesley J., 560 

Speech, 232-33, 238, 241, 336, 347, 
431, 461-62. See also Declamation; 
Elocution; Forensics; Oratory; Public 
Speaking 

Speech Hall, 347, 350, 463 

Speer, Robert E., 440 

Spicer, Harold O., 552 

Spiking, 253-54 

Sports days, 471 

Sprague, Austin D., 384, 552 

Spray, Charles F., 561 

Springer, William L., 483, 505, 565 

Springer, William McK., 159-60, 564 

Stackman, William, 518, 517 

Staggs, Betty J., 556 

Stale , Erastus H., 560 

Standpipe, 269 

Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady, 95 

Stanton, Edwin M., 70 


Starr, Sidelia, 454, 540 

Starr, Wilbur F., 220, 302-03 

State Pastors’ Conference, 439 

“S. S. DePauw Victory”, 363 

Steele, Brandt N., 556 

Steele, Mary, 551 

Steese, Sophia M., 237, 284, 337, 543 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, 442 

Steinhauser, Carl E., 551 

Steinkraus, Warren E., 386, 553 

Stephens, Mark, 423 

Stephenson, Andrew, 94, 208-09, 218, 
233-34, 239, 240, 541 

Stephenson, Carl, 234 

Stephenson, George M., 234 

Stephenson, Robert, 234, 289 

Stephenson, Rufus T., 231-32, 245, 
318, 386, 543 

Stephenson, S. Town, 502 

Steuber, Robert, 364 

Stevens, Edward B., 550 

Stevens, Thaddeus M., 45 

Stevenson, A. C., 7, 15, 18, 533 

Stevenson, Mary (Mrs. H. E. Buchtel), 
161 

Stewart, George W., 295 

Stewart, Oscar M., 295 

Stockwell, Robert, 122, 131 

Stockwell Collegiate Institute, 111-12 

Stone, W. E., 222 

Stone, Wilbur F., 55, 164 

Stoner, Mrs. Margaret Emily, 511 

Stoner, Simpson, 510 

Stoppenhagen, W. Gene, 559 

Storer, Oliver W., 395, 397, 403 

Storeroom, 395 

Stout, Hiram M., 319, 368, 505, 546 

Strain, William H., 308, 549 

Streighthoff, Frank H., 234, 240, 290, 
542 

Strong, May Agnes, 384, 389, 552 

Studebaker, Clem, 113, 213-14, 229, 
234, 273 

Studebaker, Mrs. Clem, 96, 224, 229, 
234 

Studebaker, Clem Jr., 229 

Studebaker, Frances P., 547 

Studebaker, George, 229 

Studebaker Memorial Administration 
Building, 229, 234, 408 

Student Council, 256-57, 479-80 

Student Court, 484 

Student “Difficulties”, 1853, 51-53; 
1856, 53-57, 160 

Student elections, 254, 480-82 


Student enthusiasm over oratorical win- 
ners, 271-72 

Student Executive Board, 481 

Student-faculty-administration _ cooper- 
ation, 483-84 

Student government, 256-57, 479-483 

Student participation in elections, 262 

Student persistance, 329, 375, 393 

Student pledges to funds, 109, 172, 224, 
397 

Student polls on national candidates, 261 

Student publications, 131, 139-42, 257—- 
60, 484-87 

Student spirit, 266 

Student trips, 104, 147 

Student Volunteer Band, 248 

Students’ Army Training Corps, 254, 
285-88 

Students, generalizations regarding, 71 

Students, number of, 18, 57, 61, 71, 
149, 196-97, 209, 213, 328-29, 350, 
359, 373, 392-94, 519 

Studley, Ellen M., 500-01 

Stultz, Marion B., 349 

Sturtridge, Richard, 468 

Stuttgart, DePauw reunion in, 518-19 

Sublette, Edith, 384, 552 

Sub-Sahara Africa, 414 

Sullivan, Mark, 442 

Sullivant, Robert S., 558 

Summer programs, 428-29 

Summer schools, 207, 428 

Sunday afternoon lectures, 58, 138, 155, 
194, 195, 216, 217 

Sunday School Centenary Chair, 109 

Sunday Schools, 138 

Superior students, 419-21 

Survey of Methodist Institutions, 332- 
33, 338, 342, 349, 464 

Sutton, F. Lester, 505 

Swahlen, Percy H., 353 

Swahlen, William F., 218, 218-19, 230- 
32, 353, 540 

Swaim, H. Nathan, 299 

Swedish, 93 

Sweet, Paul R., 450, 505 

Sweet, William W., 234, 283, 285, 310, 
318, 320, 321, 348, 534, 542 

Swimming, 436, 469 

Symphony Orchestra, 95, 244, 250, 460, 
462 


Table group, Ladies Hall, 186 
Taft, Charles P., 441 
Taft, William H., 261 
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Takasugi, J., 298 
Talbott, Henry J., 561 


' Talbott, James, 534 


“Tall Sycamore of the Wabash”, 1509. 
See Vorhees, Daniel W. 

Talley, J. Smith, 223 

Tapp, Ralph C., 276 

Tarbell, Martha, 166 

Tattler, 141 

Tau Kappa Alpha, 250 

Taylor, peevaial 95 

Taylor, C. Howard, 346 

Taylor, Edna Hayes, 233, 387, 543 

Taylor, Elsie D., 544 

Taylor, Joseph, 508 

Taylor, Martha, 546 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary Beth, 511 

Taylor, Minetta, 454 

Taylor, Phillip D., 509 

Taylor, Wiliam I., 561 

Taylor University, 111 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation, 406 

Teaching load, 58, 390, 519 

Teaching methods, 58, 93 

Techau, Lucy B., 317, 544 

Tefft, B. F., 28, 33, 34, 35-36, 68, 537 

Television course, Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, 429 

Television courses, 431-32 

Television Workshop for Teachers, 429 

Telfer, William A., 547 

Tennis, LeGrand, 384, 552 

Tennis, 280, 469 

Termite Terrace. See Florence Hall 
Annex 

Terrell, Edwin H., 164 

Terrell, Frederick, 165 

Testing and Research. See Bureau of 
Testing and Research 

Thayer, Edwin P., 220 

Theater attendance, 62, 145, 493 

Theological and Philosophical Union, 
95, 129 

Theological Lyceum, 129 

Theology, 21 

Theology, School of, 41-42, 88, 180, 
188, 189, I90-92 

Theosophian Society, 129 

Theta Kappa Nu, 488-89 

Theta Nu Epsilon, 256 

Theta Sigma Phi, 477, 485 

Thoits, Mary E., 372 

Thomas, Franklin, V., 547 

Thomas, J. Elmer, 273, 298, 298, 565 
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Thomas, Joseph H., 553 

Thomas, Lowell, 353, 442 

Thomas, Norman, 441 

Thomas, Paul A., 384, 551 

Thomas, Robert J., 557 

Thompson, Glenn W., 502, 509, 533, 
D535 

Thompson, James L., 5 

Thompson, Richard W., 40 

Thompson, Van Denman, 243, 248, 
318, 338, 380, 388, 459, 542 

Thompson, William O., 223, 228 

Thomsen, Curtis E., 557 

Thornburgh, William H., 15, 533 

Thrasher, Frederic M., 295 

Throop, George R., 294, 562 

Tilden, Arnold, so01 

Tilden, Francis J., 201, 232-33, 259, 
318, 322, 336, 386, 451, 541 

Tillotson, Catherine (Mrs. J. McCord), 
321, 543 

Tillotson, Demetrius, 225 

Timmons, Glenn, 383, 554 

Timmons, Value (Mrs. A. E. Williams), 
382, 548 

Tingley, Jeremiah, 76, 163 

Tingley, Joseph, 36-37, 95, 115-17, 
L22shg 230k 25,al 30a AOS 7.9454, 
534, 537, 560 

Tippy, Worth M., 10, 248, 290, 292— 
93, 298, 453-54, 513, 559 

Tipton, Bettie, 136 

Tittle, Ernest F., 440 

Todd, John, 78 

Todd, Robert N., 35 

Tokyo banquet, 298, 312 

Tomlinson, Joseph L., 19 

Tompkins, Arnold, 199-200, 539 

Tompkins, Jennie L. (Mrs. A.), 200, 


539 
Torr, Eva, 166 
Totten, George F., 550 
Tower, Hansel, 441, 500 
Tower, John G., 505, 565 
Town, Salem B., 218, 224, 308, 318, 
320-21, 324, 512, 534 
Town family, 512-13 
Town seminary, 16 
Townsend, Helen H., 545 
Toynbee, 250, 475 
Track teams, 280, 462, 468 
Traditions, 269 
Trares, Millie, 511 
Traynor, Margaret E., 368 
Treat, Charles W., 219 


Tremelin, Balthazar B., 64 

Trippett, Byron, 417 

rTeetlocel ria 440 

Trump, J. Lloyd, 504 

Trusler, Milton S., 380, 385, 556 

Trustees. See Joint Board of Trustees 
and Visitors 

Tucker, Bertha Fain, 506 

Tucker, Cassell C., 289 

Tucker, Glenn, 301 

Tucker, James S., 556 

Tuition and fees, in College of Liberal 
Arts, 119, 120, 148, 195, 1o7,meees 
348, 350, 405, 515; in the Medical 
College, 46; in the Law School, 49 

Turk, Laurel H., 319, 334, 465, 547 

Turnell, Elizabeth J., 384, 431, 551 

Turner, Donald, 536 

Turner, George R. (Dick), 508 

Turner, William S., 161, 560 

Tusitala, 250 

Twente, Rachel B., 553 

Twentieth Century Movement, 214 

Typing and shorthand, 337. See also 


Business education; Secretarial science 


Udell, Halford G., 285 

Umbreit, Willard E., 350, 366, 381-82, 
383, 397, 444, 452 

Umfleet, Kenneth R., 545 

Underwood, Lucius M., 208, 268, 540 

Union Building, 395-96, 494 

Union Building, early consideration of, 
178, 366; Dougherty and Evans Halls, 
228 

Unitarian student organizations, 473 

United Campus Christian Fellowship, 
473 

University Council, 182 

University Literary Society, 249 

University Park, 179, 214 

Untermeyer, Louis, 442 

Urey, Harold G., 442 


Valentine, Hosford E., 220 

Van DeVanter, Willis, 298, 299 
Van Dyke, Vernon, 320, 368, 549 
Van Horn, George W., 163 

Van Riper, Guernsey, 276 

Van Riper, Paul, 483 

Vasquez, Ralph, 552 

Vaudeville, 267 

Veterans, World War II, 372-75 
Vietzke, Paul C. F., 536 
Vigilance Committee, 252 


Vigneras, Louis A., 548 

Vincennes University, 2 

Virginia, University of, 91 _ 

Visitors, duties of, 9, 110 

Voegelin, Charles F., 335, 549 

Voltmer, Harry W., 318, 334, 545 
Voltmer, Marga (Mrs. H. W.), 383, 552 
Von KleinSmid, Bernard, 236, 243, 245, 


541 

Voorhees, Daniel W., 71, 159, 185, 298, 
564 

Vraicu, Alexander, 371 

Vreeland, Francis M., 319, 547 

Vrydach, J. A., 123 


Wabash College, 2, 22, 41; athletic re- 
lations, 142-43, 281, 466 

Wacha, Josef, 425 

Wachs, Morris, 555 

Wade, Cyrus, 224-25, 321 

Wade, Raymond J., 292, 298 

Waggoner, Edward L., 505 

Wagner, James H., 508 

Wagoner, Kenneth S., 320, 384, 552 

Waldo, Clarence W., 208, 218, 540 

Waldo, Elsie W., 547 

Walker, Fred M., 317 

Walker, Guy Morrison, 300, 441, 513 

Walker, John, 399, 443 

Walker, John M., 541 

Walker, Louise P., 547 

Walker, Ray M., 513 

Walker, Wilbur F., 162, 513 

Walker family, 513 

Wall Street Journal, 300, 508 

Wallace, David, 25 

Wallace, Lew, 281 

Waln, Nora, 442 

Waltz, Howard B., 368, 549 

War and Peace seminar, 356 

Ward, F. Champion, 417 

Ward, Harry F., 440 

Ward, Wilbert, 300 

Wareing, Joel M., 500 

Warren, Gerald E., 320, 367, 385, 549 

Warring, James B., 509 

Washington Semester Plan, 420 

Waterson, Colonel, 148 

Watson, Frank E., 541 

Watson, James E., 261, 272, 297-98, 
298, 353, 441, 565 

Watson, Stuart D., 510 

Watson, Thomas J., 446 

Watts, Alice, 506 

Wayland, Francis, 91 
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Weakley, John W., 19-20 

Weaver, Mrs. Anna Simpson, 235 

Weaver, Mrs. Emma Matern, 235 

Weaver, James Riley, 69, 208, 209, 218, 
218-19, 234-35, 239, 251, 257, 308, 
539 

Webster Literary Club, 249 

Wedemeyer, Albert C., 448 

Week of Prayer for colleges, 138 

Weekly schedule, 242 

Weekly, The, 258 

Weeks, Edward, 442 

Weik, Jesse W., 165 

Weiler, Emanuel, 502 

Weiss, Robert O., 517, 556 

Welch, Herbert, 222, 439 

Welch, Winona H., 319, 334, 388-89, 
434, 548 

Welliver, Glenn E., 558 

Wells, Walter O., 536 

Welsh, Matthew E., 494 

Wesleyan College, 3 

Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), 136 

West, Harley B., 563 

West, Roy O., 206, 219, 259, 299, 376, 
398, 502, 533 

West College, 17-18, 18, 24-25, 98, 
125-27, 151, 186, 230, 285, 347-48 

West Virginia University, 100 

Western, John, 97 

Western College Courant, 141 

Western Ploughboy, 9 

Westmen, Horace O., 300 

WGRE, 431-32 

Wheeler, D. D., 97, 126, 538 

Wheeler, John, 20, 25, 29, 30, 34-35, 
53, 139, 537, 560 

Wheeler, Joseph L., 398 

Whig Party, 6 

Whitcomb, James, 6, 58 

Whitcomb, Larz, 349 

White, Donald H., 384, 552 

White, Jane, 513 

Whitehead, Charles W., 290 

Whitewater College, 30 

Whitted, Elmer E., 302 

Wiant, Thoburn, 510 

Wickersham, Lucille, 549 

Wilcox, Richard T., 510 

Wildman, Clyde E., 294, 315-16, 318, 
328, 334, 342, 353, 358, 360, 363, 
368, 375, 376-77, 380, 383, 395-96, 
453, 483, 520, 532, 549, 562 

Wildman, Forest K. (Mrs. Clyde E.), 
315 
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Wiley, Allen, 4, 5 

Wiley, Philander, 56-57, 67, 102, 116, 
147, 538, 

Wilkerson, Charles J., 548 

Wilkerson, James H., 218, 272, 299, 
444 

Wilkinson, Anna G. and Allen A., 353 

William A. White Committee to Defend 
America, 357 

Williams, Clem C. Jr., 557 

Williams, Edward K., 385, 554 

Williams, Elkanah, 164 

Williams, Evan W. P., 556 

Williams, Fred L., library endowment, 


452 

Williams, John D., 508 

Williams, Oscar H., 545 

Williams, Robert E., 316, 318, 388, 544 

Williams, Value T., 382 

Willis, Pete, 258 

Wilson, Bryon H., 321 

Wilson, Hugh, 441 

Wilson, John B., 557 

Wilson, Mary Janet, 541 

Winsey, A. Reid, 319, 350, 368, 432 

Wirt, William A., 297 

Wise, Stephen S., 440 

Wittich, John G., 382, 554 

Wolfson, Freda, 425 

Woman’s suffrage movement, 302 

Women, admission of. See Coeducation 

Women graduates, 166, 293, 299, 302, 
511 

Women in World War I, 290-91; in 
World War II, 370 

Women’s Athletic Association, 262-63, 
471 

Women’s Hall, see Ladies’ Hall and 
Mansfield Hall 

Women’s Recreation Association, 471 

Women’s Self-Government Association, 
257 

Women’s Sports Association, 471 

Wood, Aaron, 15, 73, 123, 173 

Wood, Laurence, 509 


Wood, Thomas B., 162, 560 

Woodrow Wilson fellowships, 499 
Wooster, Harvey A., 234 

World Council of Churches, 315 
World War I, 283-91; S. A. T. C., 285— 


88; men and women in service, 288— 


91 

World War II, 356-75; Naval units, 
359-64; civilian students, 359, 364— 
66; faculty in war service, 367—69; 
students and alumni in war service, 
369-72; veterans, 372-75 

Worrell, Francis T., 556 

Worth, Vera (Mrs. W. M. Blanchard), 
332, 545 

Wranglers, 250 

Wrestling, 469 

Wright, John C., 555 

Wright, Joseph A., 41, 48, 52, 71, 73; 
75, 113, 150 

Wright, William McKinley, 557 

Wunderlich, Bishop, 519 

Wyckoff, V. Judson, 384, 553 

Wynn, Frank B., 164 


Yamada, S., 298 

Yellow Crab, 310, 486 

Yinger, J. Milton, 502 

Young, Edgar B., 511, 513 

Young, John B., 513 

Y.M.C.A., 139, 247-48, 263, 472 

Young Republican Club, 477 

Y.W.C.A., 139, 247-48, 263, 366, 472 

Youngblood, Andrew J., 561 

Yuncker, Barbara, 506 

Yuncker, Truman G., 309-10, 318, 333, 
356, 387, 434, 543 


Zabriskie, Mary M., 237, 542 

Zaring, Elbert R., 293 

Zimmerman, Virgil B., 553 

Zink, Harold, 295, 318, 334, 367, 545 
Zoology, 186, 235-36, 238, 337, 434-35 
Zouaves, 196, 250 
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1839 
1859 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE soc {Ea 
GREEK LATIN MATH SCI | PHIL| Scr |WSH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PHIL soc} EN 
GREEK LATIN MATH SCI REL SCI. | LISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PHILIENG 
GREEK LATIN |MATH]| REL|LISH| ELECTIVES _ . 
FOREIGN LANG AN 
1OR MODERN) SCI | REL JHIST] ENGLISH ELE 
FOREIGN PHIL] soc Jana] P , 

LANG SCI | REL] ScI E MAJOR AND ELECTIVES 
FOREIGN PHIL|SOC| 0G Ipp 

LANG SCI} REL | sci MAJOR, MINOR AND ELECTIVES | 
FOREIGN soc 

LANG sci | SCI|comm|HuM MAJOR, MINOR AND ELECTIVES 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 


1879 
1889 
1906 
1926 
1957 


FACULTY AND DEPARTMENTS 


1839-40 1859-60 


MILITARY 
SCIENCE 
MODERN 
EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS : ANCHE 
MILITARY | 
50 STUDENTS: SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 
MODERN PHYSICS 
LANGUAGES 
See BIOLOGY : 
MATH TICS 1 MATHEMATICS © 
SCIENCE ES ee | 
SCIENCE MENTAL AND MENTAL AND 
MATHEMATICS 2 MORAL MORAL 
MATHEMATICS PHILOSOPHY 1 SCIENCE 
MENTAL AND 1 MENTAL AND ELOCUTION 4 ORATORY 
MORAL MORAL RHETORIC RHETORIC 
PHILOSOPHY PHILOSOPHY 1 AND ENGLISH 14 POLITICAL 
BELLES LETTRES | BELLES LETTRES BELLES LETTRES PHILOSOPHY 
AND HISTORY] AND HISTORY 1 AND HISTORY 1 HISTORY 
LATIN AND LATIN 1 LATIN 14 LATIN 
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